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UST as uniform as these identical tral laboratory maintains over the 
twins are the “Bakery-Proved” whole milling process. 

flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
This high standard of uniformity is tion running without a hitch. It is one 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- reason why International’s “Bakery- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great Proved’* Flours assure you “‘the best 
mills, and by the check which its cen- loaf in your market.” * TRADE MARK 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results, — 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY “MILLS, Ine. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
~~ AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


Po 
"Rnead 91 the 
Stolf of Life 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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BRIGHT 
BURLAP 


4 UNIFORM 


FULL-CUT 


CAREFULLY CLOSE 


AND TESTED 


Take carefully graded burlap. Cut it uniformly to 
full measure. Sew with close stitch to minimize sift- 
ing. Print the brand in rich colors. 


That’s a quick summary of the value story of 
Bemis Burlap Bags. Each point adds something for 
extra strength, better appearance, or product pro- 
tection. That’s why Bemis Burlap Bags always give 
you such good value. 


Bemis 


Baltimore + Boise « Boston + Brooklyn * Buffalo » Charlotte » Chicago « Cleveland 
Denver * Detroit + Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fic. * Kansas City * Louisville 
Los Angeles « Memphis + Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City » Norfolk 
Okichoma City « Omaha « Phoenix « Pittsburgh « St. Lovis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle « Wichita 

















Capacity 5,000 Sacks 





th WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Ne Footing... 


KELLY’S FAMOUS never yet fooled a baker in price or qual- 
ity. No flour is milled with greater skill and care from finer 
wheat. Remember when you buy KELLY’S FAMOUS you al- 
ways get the topnotch quality you expect. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties offinest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











* 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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HUBBARD S ALMANACK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN FEBRUARY, 1918 


“TRUTH” Plus “HONESTY” 
Equals 


“RELIABILITY.” 


“The thing that makes a man or an article 
loom up above the rest is reliability.” 
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A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1918—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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VALUE OF EN 


dramatically reaffirm 


ETTER bodies—healthier bodies, 

more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality— 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every baker. 
The Bakers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 


“These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


‘Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 
complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

*‘What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 
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Bakers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 
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With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your 
production schedule)—and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle 
ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can, get them quickly at any 
time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 
Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco; and 
Philadelphia. 


MERCK & CO., Int. Mancfacturing Chemist RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. » Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal «+ Toronto «+ Valleyfield 























Even among good flours, the quality 
of HEART of AMERICA always 
stands out. For this famous brand is 
a truly superior flour in which you 
can place your trust year in and year 
out. If you try HEART of AMER- 
ICA in your bakery, you will never 
be satisfied with less than the superb 
loaf quality this famous flour pro- 
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Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: , 

KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED- MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 
Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubberd 8340 
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U.S. Official Defends Price of Bread 





100 Recipes 


Stage Set for 
Pillsbury Mills 
Baking Contest 


NEW YORK—Women from all over 
the U.S.—and even one from Alaska 
—are packing their bags this week to 
enjoy a free trip to New York to 
compete in the Grand National 
Recipe and Baking Contest of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. They 
will gather Dec. 12 in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel to bake the winning recipes they 
submitted months ago and to com- 
pete for the grand prize of $50,000. 

The contest is designed to discover 
the 100 best recipes in America to 
present to homemakers as Pillsbury’s 
80th anniversary gift. Winners se- 
lected to compete in the baking finals 
and submit the proof of the pudding 


BAKERS’ RETAIL SALES 
REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—Retail sales of 
bakeries during October, 1949, were 
4% higher than in September, but 
10% lower than during the same 
month of 1948, according to a recent 
report by the Department of Com- 
merce. The report showed that sales 
during the first 10 months of 1949 
were 6% lower than during the same 
period of 1948. 


to the judges, will receive $200 plus 
an all-expense trip to New York, 
where television shows, radio broad- 
casts, luncheons and dinners will be 
on their schedule, in addition to the 
actual contest. 

General Electric Co. is cooperating 
with Pillsbury in furnishing _the 
ranges to be used in the baking con- 
test, and all contestants will be able 
to take home the range, plus ali other 
equipment used in the baking. 

Winners will be announced at a 
luncheon in the Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Dec. 13, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt will present the 
awards. 

Among the 100 winners are three 
men: from Inglewood, Cal.; Waynes- 
boro, Miss., and St. Louis, who will 
try their baking skill with the women. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB 
SLATES ANNUAL MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—The annual meeting 
of the St. Louis Milling and Grain 
Club will again be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
Merchants Exchange, Jan. 17, 1950, 
at the Hotel Statler. 

Announcement of the annual meet- 
ing was made at a special dinner 
meeting Nov. 29 by R. H. Dean, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., president of the club. 

Some 125 members and guests at- 
tended the dinner session at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club. A dozen attend- 
ance prizes, consisting of sportswear, 
were awarded to members. 











VALUE OF SERVICES CITED 
BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 





Advertising, Retailing, Wholesaling and Transportation 
Seen as “Crucially Important” in Building 
: American Mass Market 








BREAD PRICE ATTACKED 
BY CALIFORNIA GRANGE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia State Grange, meeting in an- 
nual convention here, adopted a reso- 
lution expressing the opinion that the 
“price of bread is too high.” The reso- 
lution pointed out that the “cost of 
bread ingredients has gone down but 
the price of the completed product 
remains unchanged.” The Grange will 
petition commercial baking plants to 
make a downward adjustment. 





Mr Dean introduced the following 


guests: W. H.*McDonald,: Norris 
Grain Co., Chicago; Henry North, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; Macon 


Toberman, Toberman Grain Co.; Ed- 
ward Barnidge, Prunty Seed & Grain 
Co.; Leonard Hill, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad; George 
Waeckerley, Middle West Freight- 
ways, and Homer Correll, Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis Railroad. 





Bakery Workers’ Union Announces 
Drive for Nationwide Contracts 


CHICAGO—Officials of ‘the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union have announced 
their intention to seek nationwide 
contracts with all large interstate 
baking firms. Whereas the custom in 


the past has been for these firms to 
negotiate local agreements with the 
union, the new union drive will seek 
one nationwide contract applicable to 
all branches of a baking chain. Slo- 
gan for the campaign has been an- 





Italy Allocated ECA Funds 
for 8 Cargoes of Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—lItaly has been 
authorized to procure approximately 
eight cargoes of wheat and wheat 
flour between now and Feb. 28, 1950, 
according to an authorization issued 
last week by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. As forecast ear- 
lier, the Italian government is de- 
ferring its final commitment on 
wheat requirements until later this 
crop year. . 

Domestic Italian collection of 
wheat has been excellent, and the 
Italian government is concentrating 
its requests for ECA funds in indus- 
trial goods at this time. ECA officials 
still feel that the Italian government 
may not require the full amount of 
wheat it has guaranteed to purchase 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

Other ECA authorizations an- 
nounced last week include one for 
$900,000 for flaxseed for Norway. 
These supplies are to come from pri- 
vate trade sources. U.S. Department 


of Agriculture officials declared that 
this private procurement was satis- 
factory to them since they now be- 
lieve they can no longer, under the 
terms of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
finance exports with the ‘use of Title 
32 funds. Earlier this year USDA 
made available small amounts of 
flaxseed to ECA nations at $3.65 
f.a.s., with the use of Title 32 funds 
for subsidy. 

The withdrawal of the incentive 
export price is somewhat surprising 
to officials here since the law seems 
clear that in regard to exports of 
agricultural commodities, Commodity 
Credit Corp. funds could be used to 
move accumulated government sur- 
pluses into export channels. This ECA 
decision to authorize private trade 
procurement of flaxseed for Norway 
confirms earlier statements by PMA 
grain branch officials that USDA 
would sit on its flaxseed stocks rath- 
er than attempt to move them at the 
world price. 


nounced as, ‘One firm—one contract.” 

First meeting of the campaign was 
held in Chicago Nov. 5-6 when na- 
tional officers of the union met with 
delegates of local unions which have 
agreements with branch plants of the 
Continental Baking Co. A total of 
108 delegates from 61 local unions 
were in attendance to consider estab- 
lishment of nationwide negotiations 
with Continental. 

William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer of the union has indicated 
that he is convinced the union can 
obtain nationwide contracts “within 
reasonable time after present con- 
tracts expire.” 

Some 134 chain bakeries have con- 
tracts with the bakery workers’ 
union, Mr. Schnitzler reported, “but 
only 15 are in the really big cate- 
gory.” 

The union official also announced 
that pension plans will be sought in 
new contracts with all major con- 
cerns. 

“We are convinced that there is as 
great a need for an industry-sup- 
ported pension plan in the baking and 
confectionery field as in any other,” 
he declared. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAMUEL DEUEL DEAD 


PINE PLAINS, N.Y. — Samuel 
Deuel, 76, died here recently. A grain 
merchant for many years, Mr. Deuel 
had been affiliated with the National 
Grain Assn. and the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, in addition 
to various civic posts. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The price of 
bread, currently under attack by a 
Senate subcommittee, was defended 
by a high administration official dur- 
ing a meetihg of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America at De- 
troit. Charles Sawyer, secretary. of 
commerce, speaking to the advertis- 
ing group, defended the baking in- 
dustry as he outlined the “crucially 
important” part the U.S. distribution 
system has played in building the 
American mass market. 

“Most of us take our distribution 
system for granted,” Mr. Sawyer said. 
“We forget that advertising, retail- 
ing, wholesaling and transportation 
have been crucially important in 
building the American mass market. 
Distribution costs have been a favor- 
ite target of the radical. We hear 
much about the spread between the 
production cost of goods and the cost 
to the consumer. It may be well to 
point out to the critics that our sys- 
tem of distribution is providing the 
American people with a wide range 
of services and they cannot expect 
to get these services for nothing. 

“We hear considerable discussion 
about the price of bread to the house- 
wife in relation to the farm value of 
wheat content. We hear that costs 
in baking and distributing a loaf— of 
bread are too high. We do not know 
the answer to that complaint and a 
distribution cost survey should cer- 
tainly include bread. It is, however, 
perhaps proper to point out today 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Flour Production 
in Canada Shows 
Gain in October 


WINNIPEG—Production of wheat 
flour in Canada in October amounted 
to 1,858,774 bbl. showing a slight 
increase over September, but a de- 
cline of 5% from last year’s October 
total. Output for. the first quarter 
of the current crop year was 5,465,- 
928 bbl., as compared with 5,745,272 
in the like period of 1948-49. 

Wheat flour exports in October 
amounted to 743,946 bbl., down sharp- 
ly from last year’s total of 1,446,462 
bbl. In the first three months of the 
crop year 2,507,772 bbl. were exported 
compared with 3,205,272 in the like 
period of the preceding crop year. 

The following quantities of coarse 
grains were ground in October, totals 
for the same month last year being in 
parentheses: Oats, 2,206,255 (1,837,- 
151 bu.); corn, 265,796 (124,516); bar- 
ley, 551,465 (803,507); buckwheat, 
4,186 (8,359);. mixed grain, 1,735,- 
752 (1,915,700). 
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Grain Export Picture Under Revision 





WHEAT MOVEMENT DROP TO 
375 MILLION BUSHELS SEEN 





Crops in Western Europe Improve—Export of 150 Million 
Bushels of Corn Estimated—IWA Commitments 
May Be Deferred Until Deadline - 


WASHINGTON — The USS. grain 
export picture is being sharply re- 
vised ‘by international leaders here 
who now forecast that the wheat ex- 
port movement from this country 
this year—except for such deals as 
the Indian-U.S. barter arrangement 
—will fall to 375 million bushels. A 
150 million-bushel corn export with- 
in the next 12 months is probable. 

Exports of wheat will drop to the 
375 million bushel level because west- 
ern European crops have material- 
ized far better than was expected, 
officials declare. 

Private trade exports of wheat 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy arrangement are yet to 
reflect any large outbound movement. 
Trade representatives who earlier ex- 
pected to meet with U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials late in No- 
vember say the meeting has been 
postponed until mid-December at the 
earliest. 

Trade Proposal Seen 

At that time it is expected that the 
grain exporters-may submit a unani- 
mous plan under which the daily sub- 
sidy announcement will be retained, 
but for a period of four hours daily 
private grain exporters will be al- 
lowed to submit bids for subsidy out- 
side the daily announcement for im- 
mediate acceptance. On this point the 
entire grain export trade appears in 
full agreement. However, experi- 
enced grain traders believe that a 
broader subsidy plan will be neces- 
sary if any heavy export movement 
from this country is to be attained. 


Foreign sources say that they in- 
tend to defer their commitments un- 
der the IWA pact until the final 
hour, expecting that USDA will be 
forced to put wheat to them at the 
minimum price under the pact. 


Sales Under Agreement 


Under the wheat agreement to 
date, the U.S. has registered sales 
amounting to approximately 24 mil- 
lion bushels in terms of wheat. Of 
this total approximately 5% million 
bushels are in the form of flour. 

Exporters continue to object to the 
set-off provisions of the U.S. sub- 
sidy regulation, which brings earned 
export subsidy payments under po- 
tential lien by USDA or othér gov- 
ernment agencies. It is understood 
that large export interests are now 
registering their sales through con- 
trolled subsidiary corporations to 
avoid any arbitrary action by the 
government. 

The set-off provision was originally 
incorporated in government programs 
affecting farmers with grain under 
loan, but it is claimed by export- 
ers that this new application of the 
set-off provision has never been used 
on transactions involving reliable ex- 
porters. 
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COLORADO GRAIN GROUP 
STUDIES WHEAT QUOTAS 
SPRINGFIELD, COLO.—A meet- 

ing of the newly organized Colorado 

Grain Growers’ Assn. was held here 

Dec, 2 in order to study the wheat 











November Flour Production Down 
From October Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 13,836,407 sacks of flour during November. This is a decrease 
of 1,451,585 sacks from the October output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 16,584,313 sacks during November, 1948, or 2,747,906 more than for 
the past month.Two years ago the production for November was 16,484,818 
and three years ago 16,873,949. Based on the Bureau of the Census produc- 
tion for September, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 70.7% of the total flour production in the U.S. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in November, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 


19,570,000 sacks. 


During November, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 841,540 
sacks of durum production, a decrease of 202,613 sacks from the production 
for October and 100,055 sacks under the production for November, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


November 
1949 
Northwest 2,988,129 


nn PEE EERELE LEE . 6,226,746 
WRO wine c oot bets ca eee cuter 2,410,619 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,238,387 
North Pacific Coast .......... 972,527 





*Previous -—————_November ———. 
month 1948 1947 1946 
3,477,816 3,543,476 3,909,049 4,303,607 
5,608,453 6,494,102 6,275,925 6,197,592 
2,569,790 2,418 867 2,502,265 2,402,468 
2,538,683 2,491,310 2,286,507 2,482,581 
1,093,250 1,573,558 1,511,072 1,486,701 





TORE coco ccwccvvecscccese 13,836,407 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.7 
*Revised. 


15,287,992 
70.7 


16,584,313 16,484,818 16,873,949 
70 69 67 


Monthly Production of Durum Prodacts 


November 
1949 
Twelve companies $41,540 





*Previous -— November—————_, 
month 1948 1947 1946 
1,044,153 1,062,434 1,095,115 951,124 
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allotment program’as it affects Baca 
County. Other matters also were tak- 
en up at the meeting. d 
Speakers and guests. included A. 
W. Erickson, Minneapolis, -crop.‘re- 
porter; Lloyd Case, Denver, secretary 
of the state’s grain growers’ .associ- 
ation, and W.. W.- Oliver,. Liberal, 
Kansas, vice president: of: the: J. W. 
Baughman farms organization. 
——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSHER-BUSCH STAGES 
DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Students at the 
Dunwoody Baking School here -Dec. 
6 witnessed a demonstration of coffee 
cakes, fillings and. toppings by Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis. W. J. Durham, Anheuser- 
Busch sales executive for this area, 
introduced Mr. Busse. 

The demonstration was witnessed 
by the students of the various Dun- 
woody baking classes, under A. J. 
Vander’ Voort, head of the baking 
school and technical editor of The 
American Baker. 
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1950 Wheat Surplus 
in Australia to Be 
110 Million Bushels 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — 
With the wheat harvest now well in 
the final stages, it -is estimated that 
Australia will have a surplus of ,.be- 
tween 110 and 120 million bushels 
available for export in the form of 
wheat or wheat flour during 1950. 

The 1949 crop is approximately the 
same as the preceding yedr's out- 
turn. The present’ estimate is for 
195 million bushels; the 1948 crop 
totaled 191 million bushels. The new 
crop total is made up as follows, in 
millions of bushels: -New- South 
Wales, 70; Victoria, 55; South -Au- 
stralia, 27; West Australia, 33, and 
Queensland, 10. 

In northern New South Wales and 
Queensland, new wheat is already 
coming into mills: but harvesting has 
been interrupted somewhat by rains. 
In Victoria and ‘some areas, there 
was an excess of rain during No- 
vember but becauSe of the later har- 
vest, no substantial damage was done. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR MEN 
PROMOTE NATIONAL GROUP 


PITTSBURGH — The “best meth- 
ods to promote the interest of flour 
jobbers of this area in the National 
Assn. of Flour Distributors”. were 
discussed at a luncheon meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club Nov. 28 
at Fort Pitt Hotel. 

D. M. Toler, representative of Hen- 
kel Flour Mills, Detroit, .club presi- 
dent, introduced Fred Lang of the 
same firm as a néw member of the 
club. : 

J. T, Sherry, ‘Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker; Ben: H.'Peoples, Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative, Ismert-Hincke -Milling 
Co., Kansas’ :City, and J.: Spagnol, 
Pittsburgh. representative, W. J:Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis;. ‘were ‘mamed 
to a committee to present a‘ slate of 
1950 officers to be elected at ‘the Dec. 
30 meeting. : 

















Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual saiés and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing countries 
which have been recorded by the Inter- 
national Wheat Council since the beginning 
of the program, Aug. 1 through Nov. 25, 
1949: 


Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 





Cumulativ. 

t+tal of 

sales 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Nov. 25, 1949 
Australia ...... 80,000,000 7,527,517 
Canada .....:.. 203 069,635 23,587,472 

NE, sao ann) 6 'otn RO ee ere 

MR acts Heb 168,069,635 17,745,8¢ 
Uruguay ....... 1,837,185 Baws. « 
i ge ces 456,283,389 48,860,85) 


Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases 
(in bushels) 





Cumulati, 

total of 
purchases 

Guaranteed Aug. l- 
Country— quantities Nov. 25, 1949 
Beigium ........ 20,209,040 7,179,896 
NEVINS 8S ccs s ch Ss 2,755,778 494,188 
WU Aas Ve coeds 7,422,229 1,025,367 
Denmark ....... 1,616,723 122,009 
Dom. Republic . 734,874 191,073 
Ecwador. ....... 1,102,311 374,348 
El Salvador .... 404,181 127,715 
Guatemala ..... 367,437 74,348 
Ireland ........ 10,104,520 2,118,666 
Seer 4,409,245 2,200,403 
i a ae as 6,246,431 2,363,413 
Netherlands .... 25,720,597 4,293,114 

Nicaragua ..... 293,950 24,42 
| er re 7,716,179 2,400,415 
Panama. ....... 624,643 45,770 
ss ie CP ER ee 5,511.556 1,198,339 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 2,789,671 
Saudi Arabia 1,837,185 182,336 
Switzerland ..... 6,430,149 3,879,311 
U. of. 8. Africa. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
a SPR yo 177,067,938 8,435.538 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,740,517 

All other signatory 

countries ..... NS ee 

Totals 48,860,850 


odes 456,283,389 





VAN DE KAMP PAYS 40c 

LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., has 
declared a 40¢ dividend on its com- 
mon shares, payable Dec. 20 to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 5. Total payments 
for the. year amount to $1 a share, 
compared with 85¢ in the previous 
year. 


Regional Meetings 
Planned for 
Wisconsin Bakers 


MILWAUKEE — The _ Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., will sponsor four 
regional meetings during January, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Fred Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the group. Schedule of the 
meetings follows: 

Jan. 10, Wausau Hotel, Wausau; 
Jan. 12, Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire; 
Jan. 17, Conway Hotel, Appleton, and 
Jan. 19, Park Hotel, Madison. 

The meetings will consist of dem- 
onstrations and talks on bread and 
rolls, cakes and icings, puff pastry 
and specialty items; showing of edu- 
cational and cake decorating film:; 


TOM SMITH RENAMED 
TO ABA POST 


CHICAGO—Tom Smith was r- 
elected secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn. at the meeting of the 
ABA executive commitee here Nov. 
‘29. The committee meeting precede 1 











‘the ABA governors’ meeting held 


Nov. 29-30. 
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t December 6, 1949 


talks on taxes and proper income tax 


filing; a detailed explanation on the 


' association’s group insurance plan, 


and panel discussions. 

All meetings will start at 2 p.m. 
and adjourn at 5:30 p.m. 

Special luncheon meetings for 
wholesale bakers will be held at all 
four’ locations. They will start at 
12:15 p.m. -and adjourn in time to 
permit participation in the regular 
meetings. 
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Fleischmann School 


Graduates 15,000th 
Baker at Dallas 


DALLAS—In a ceremony here con- 
cluding the Nov. 1-3 session of the 
Fleischmann School for Bakers, O. 
W. Aston, Aston’s English Bakery, 
Dallas, was awarded a special diplo- 
ma for having been the 15,000th 
American baker to complete the 
school’s short course on quality bak- 
ing. The occasion also marked the 
119th session of the Fleischmann 
School for Bakers since its inaugu- 
ration May 26, 1947, in answer to a 
widespread demand for up-to-date in- 
formation on the production of bet- 
ter quality retail baked goods. 

Mr. Aston has had 25 years of 
baking experience and has been pro- 
ducing high quality products in his 
own bakery for the past 15 years. 
After receiving the diploma from 
George W. Thoms, instructor, Mr. 
Aston gave first-hand testimony to 
the fact that the school has achieved 
its objective of being equally helpful 
to both experienced and inexperienced 
bakers who desire to improve the 
quality of their baked products. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the 
Fleischmann School for Bakers is 
definitely an educational program, 
needed by all bakers, I believe. this 
school will serve to awaken bakers 
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CCC Sets Storage Building Plan 


PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE ERECTION 
OF COMMERCIAL GRAIN WAREHOUSES 


CCC Will Enter Agreements With Cooperatives and Other Agen- 
cies in Areas Where Storage Is Inadequate; Use of 75% 
of New Capacity to Be Guaranteed 





to the immediate need of technical 
knowledge in their baking to take 
the guesswork out of the production 
of better quality retail baked prod- 
ucts.” 

According to Harry Ekstedt, man- 
ager of bakery production for the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., who was responsible for 
the school’s curriculum, the present 
schedule calls for a windup pre- 
Christmas session at Houston, Tex- 
as, Dec. 6-8. The 1950 schedule will 
be announced at a later date. 
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LEASE WAREHOUSE 
NEWARK-—S.. B:- Thomas, Inc., 
Long Island City, has leased a ware- 
house here for’ the distribution of 
bakery products. 
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Flour Distributors 
Set 50 Convention 
In Boston, May 7-9 


NEW YORK—tThe officers and di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors have approved 
May 7-9, 1950, as the dates for next 
year’s convention of the association 
in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

The New England Association of 
Flour Distributors has made all pre- 
liminary arrangements for the con- 
vention. This will be the first time in 
the history of the organization thal 
it has met in Boston, and a large at 
tendance is anticipated. 





Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Off 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of, flour from the U.S. in October totaled 
73,103 200-lb. sacks, a sharp reduction from the September total of 118,604 
sacks. The October figure also was smaller than the October, 1948, total 
of 112,694 sacks. These figures, provided by P. E. Carr, import-export statis- 
ticlan, show that Cuban imports in the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
1,211,719, compared with 1,091,369 last year. Details are shown in the 


following table: 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 











1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

eee 165.394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 140,658 
a 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
SRR SESa 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 
MME Hes one 0 V0 bb 60 114,361 127,973 134,906 162,262 90,413 116,702 
fre: 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80.125 157.914 
SE viweiscodes ¢-- 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 130.183 
SE asivrh's evn ee ans 118,702 339,536 133,782 183.422 101,092 109.398 
eee 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 117,129 
September ......... 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 150,683 118,604 
| are 40,700 5.769 58,554 86,752 112,694 73,103 

Subtotals ...... 1,196,882 2,269,931 1,190,930 1,581,090 1,091,369 1,211,719 
November ......... 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 Base... emedne 
December .......... 167,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 bo eae ae 

Totals ......... 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 i ...... 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by cgountrjes of destination the cumulative sales since the 
beginning of the program Aug. 1 through Dec. 1, 1949: 

















— Wheat 
™ -~Commercial flour— Commercial ccc Total 
Country— ewt. bu. equiv. bu. bu. bu. 

OD Go oN ana hiket av hae MoD ORE mele aon asl. 2° gebebe 1,837,185 1,837,185 
Belgium and Colonies ..... 6,010 pS Se eee De Pip 3,453,333 3,467,245 
fo REGRAR ee 52,981 Bee 8 BES cic Fgh ah e's 122,640 
POEM KY ke sss secede’ 6005 171,462 396.900 BRAGS 825. Serie 407,089 
Dominican Republic c's 8,592 8 Qs Ors eres ee 19,889 
- arses .sees 117,608 3! pees Pee 272,008 
tp OS ee ae eee 16,810 108,356 ee ea pe 121,690 
Guatemala ....... 92,099 E> Ds peed ee) pwebt-o 213,191 
f° AS 4,693 SS i cotdtedes o3\ cereats 10,863 
alee et il elk eee a Re Ce Be HO ha eee) 4-4.) aopene 933,334 933,334 
~~ _= eee 165,345 Nk eee 373,333 756,074 
PEGI 4 d's 6b bs la were aes SERA AOG teks 2,954,107 
Netherlands Colonies ......~: » 476.558 Se ere 3,196,702 4,299,838 
of Ne eer . 7.316 DO. ie) | eeiSee | bp ewn 16,935 
GEE es CGA NG ee ae thet onvels 501,386 1,160,608 ee mer ten 1,972 606 
gf SR RAPE ee 7,576 TS ESO ee eee oe 17,537 
| Sa ry eras et tae ee Ps) | Stn Pe 1,517,505 
Portugal and Colonies 128.156 296,653 1,008,000 2,426,666 3,731,319 
Saudi Arabia. ............... 57,602 eens! 37,333 170,670 
eee 250,190. .* aes oo Sheela eo Oe 579,140 
Venezuela ........-- Siam 185,172 4. _ __428,636 428,636 
MIDs ibin 0.0 bb 00 00s cee pene, ee 5,276,482 6,315,133 23,849,501 


12,257,886 








WASHINGTON—Details of a Com- 
modity Credit Corp. program to en- 
courage construction of commercial] 
warehouse facilities for the storage 
of grain in areas where such storage 
is inadequate have been announced 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Under the program (preliminary 
announcement of which was mac: 
last August), the CCC will enter into 
storage agreements with cooperative 
associations and other commercial 
warehousing agencies guaranteeing 
use of 75% of the new capacity for 
three years in completely new storage 
structures and for two years in new 
additions to existing storage struc- 
tures. 

CCC will not finance grain eleva- 
tor construction. However, the Bank 
for Cooperatives (Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration) is authorized by Sec- 
tion 417 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to finance up to 80% of the 
cost of new storage facilities built 
by cooperatives which have received 
a commitment under this program. 

Storage occupancy agreements 
with both cooperatives and other 
commercial warehousemen will pro- 
vide that 75% of the storage capac- 
ity be reserved for grain which may 
be tendered by CCC or farmers for 
storage for their account. The rates 
in effect under the uniform grain 
storage agreement of CCC will be 
paid for grain stored in these facili- 
ties by CCC. If less than 75% of 
the facility is used, the CCC will 
pay 10¢ bu. for the first year, 9¢ 
for the second, and 8¢ for the third, 
for the unused portion of the 75% 
of capacity. This is less than the 
amount paid for grain storage be- 
cause of the savings in insurance, 
handling and labor charges accruing 
to the warehousemen when storage 
space is not filled. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
said estimates indicate that within 
the next six months farmers’ co- 
operatives will apply for about $8 
million in facility loans to assist in 
financing the construction of storage 
facilities. This amount is in addition 
to facility loans which patrons of the 
banks for cooperatives ordinarily 
would request for construction on 
the basis for loans before the new 
legislation was approved. 

CCC, in explaining conditions un- 
der which it will lease or guarantee 
use of storage facilities, said loans 
will be made as facility loans, on 
which the present interest rate is 
4%. In the past, the period for which 
such loans are made has averaged 
seven years. 

The new program includes facili- 
ties for any agricultural commodity, 
except cold storage, but at present 
the inquiries are largely confined to 
grain. 

Department officials stated that 
storage near the point of production 
was desired and country elevator 


construction would be preferred to~ 


terminal or subterminal construction. 
It was further indicated that, in con- 


trast to bulk grain handling facili- 
ties, which are short in many sections 
of the country, “flat” storage facili- 
ties are generally adequate, although 
the department is considering pro- 
grams for expansion of peanut and 
cottonseed storage facilities in some 
areas, 


All persons or organizations inter- 
ested in negotiating contracts for 
storage occupancy in new structures 
should cunsult the local county or 
state PMA committee. Applications, 
when completed, together with state 
and county recommendations, should 
be forwarded to the Transportation 
and Warehousing Branch, PMA, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Information about storage loans is 
being sent to the district banks for 
cooperatives by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and inquiries may be 
made at the banks in the various 
districts. 
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VETERAN EMPLOYEE DIES 


STERLING, KANSAS — John W. 
Forwalder, 73, an employee of the 
Arnold Milling Co. here for 34 years, 
died recently in a Sterling hospital. 
He suffered a broken right arm in a 
fall in the mill two weeks before his 
death. He was born in Toledo, May 
20, 1876, and came to Sterling with 
his father in 1884. Survivors include 
his widow,’ Mrs. Emma Forwalder, 
two sons, three grandsons and one 
sister. 











Bradley Barr 


NEW POSITION — Bradley Barr, 
above, has become associated with 
the M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas 
City, feed ingredient distributor, and 
will engage in merchandising prod- 
ucts handled by the company. Mr. 
Barr has been sales manager at Kan- 
sas City for the Chase Bag Co. for 
several years and has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the feed trade, 
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PMA Bcck in Flour Market; Seller 
Unable to Meet Sale Specifications 


WASHINGTON—Inability of an 
exporter to deliver 80% extraction 
flour offered to the Production and 
Marketing Administration last week 
at the reportedly low price of $4.15 
sack, Gulf ports, jammed up flour 
procurement circles and forced PMA 
back into the flour market again this 
week, The flour is for export to Tur- 
key. 

In its request for bids on 248,900 
sacks of 80% extraction flour an 
eastern exporter submitted this un- 
usually low bid as compared with 
other offers running as high as $4.70 
@4.90. In its request for offers un- 
der GR-202, PMA specified that it 
would only accept 80% extraction 
flour and would not accept stuffed 
straights or clears. 

The extreme lowness of the offer 
from the eastern exporter, led PMA 


officials to question the offer. An 
opinion from the solicitor’s office at 
PMA made it necessary for PMA 
buying officers to accept the bid in 
good faith. 


Buys Clears in 8.W. 
Subsequently it was reported that 


-the seller was making inquiries 


from southwestern mills for clears 
and is said to have covered some of 
this government business in the form 
of clears on the basis of $3.95, Gulf 
ports. 

When it was learned that the re- 
quests for clears was coming from 
the same source that had booked 
the PMA business for 80% extraction 
flour, complaints were immediately 
entered with PMA, leading to fur- 
ther government inquiry into the in- 
tentions of the seller. According’ to 





Exports Hit Peak in 1948-49 


WASHINGTON—Exports of grain 
and grain products from the U.S. 
reached a higher level during 1948-49 
than in any preceding year of the 
postwar period, a recent U.S. gov- 
ernment bulletin points out. 

The total for the season, expressed 
in terms of grain was equivalent to 
17.6 million long tons. This not only 
was the largest seasonal export in 
U.S. history, but also the largest 
quantity of grain that has ever been 
exported by any one country in a 
single year. Our exports during the 
season constituted 48% of the world’s 
total exports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts that year. 

As in preceding postwar years, the 
bulk of the exports was routed to 
areas of the greatest need. These 
were mainly in Europe and in the 
Asiatic and Pacific areas. The aid of 
U.S. farmers in relieving shortages 
of vitally needed grains in deficit 
countries during the past four years 


constitutes a record that has never ° 


been equaled by any other country. 
In that four-year period, world ex- 
ports of grain totaled 129 million long 
tons, of which 59.3 million tons, or 
almost 46%, came from the USS. 
alone. The extent of foreign depen- 
dence on the U.S. for lightening the 
burden of postwar shortages is em- 
phasized by the fact that before the 
war (1934-38), this country on the 
average supplied only 7% of the 
world’s total grain exports. 

Approximately 13.5 million long 
tons, or 77%, of U.S. 1948-49 grain 
exports consisted of bread grains, 
wheat, wheat flour and rye. The bal- 
ance of 4.1 million long tons, or 23% 
of the total, consisted of coarse grains 
—corn and cornmeal, oats and oat- 
meal, barley and barley malt and 
grain sorghums. In the preceding 
year, U.S. exports of bread grains 
amounted to 12.9 million tons or 
86% of the total, and of coarse 
grains to 2 million tons, or 14% of 
the total. 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT GRAIN AND 
WHEAT AND FLOUR; 1919-20 — 1948-49 
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US OEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


EXPORT HISTORY—Exports of wheat (including wheat flour in terms 
of grain) declined to a low point in the mid-1930’s due largely to drouth 
in the U.S. and to self-sufficiency abroad. After some recovery in 1937-38 
and 1938-39 they declined again under the impact of the war. After the 
war the trend was sharply upward through 1948-49. The exports of recent 
years, which substantially exceeded even the previous record (1920-21), 
were the result of the great disorganization. of European production 
facilities, the widespread European crop failures in 1947, extensive U.S. 


foreign assistance and the large domestic wheat production. 


PMA officials, this seller again was 
warned that the PMA would decline 
to accept anything but 80% extratt- 
ed flour in fulfillment of this con- 
tract. : 


It was then disclosed that the 
seller would be unable to meet the 
schedule and the quality of flour re- 
quired, forcing PMA back into the 
market. 

The difficulty is not said to rest 
with PMA buying officers but the 
lack of clarity on the part of the 
front office buying policies. It is be- 
lieved in some trade circles that for- 
eign buyers would be perfectly will- 
ing to accept clears in lieu of the 
80% extraction flour and that the 
best interests of all would be best 
served if the government would ask 
for offers on this basis. Trade sources 
say that they doubt that any in- 
spection of stuffed straights or clears 
would disclose by chemical analysis 
whether or not a flour was straight 
80% extraction or a blend. 
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BAKERS PLAN TOUR 


ST. PAUL—The Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul have scheduled a tour 
of the Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, 
for members of the association, their 
wives and the allied trades. There 
will be three tours during the after- 
noon of Dec. 13, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lloyd Kolby, Kolby 
Bakemasters, Inc., president of the 
association. Walter Haas, Kramling- 
er’s Bakery, arranged the tour. 
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WHEAT BOARD OFFICIAL 
NOTES SURPLUS PROBLEM 


WINNIPEG—From a_ producers’ 
standpoint, the world wheat situa- 
tion is back to normal, with the dis- 
tinct possibility of surpluses develop- 
ing, George MclIvor, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
told Alberta wheat pool delegates at 
their annual meeting in Calgary, 
Alta., last week, In marketing west- 
ern Canada’s 1949 wheat crop, the 
wheat board faces a selling job of no 
small magnitude, he said. 


The lack of free dollars is re- 
stricting Canada’s exports of wheat 
to western Europe. This region, next 
to the U.K., has for years been Can- 
ada’s best market. The U.S., through 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, is supplying western Europe 
to a substantial extent. In the 1948- 
49 crop year, the U.S. exported 273,- 
700,000 bu. wheat to continental 
Europe, as compared with annual 
average exports in prewar years of 
23,500,000 bu. 

In contrast, Canada exported 21,- 
800,000 bu. to the same area in 1948- 
49, as compared to average exports 
of 50,000000 bu. in prewar years. 
We cannot ignore wheat production 
and wheat marketing in the US., 
combined with ECA, Mr. MclIvor 
stated. 

Not only will U.S. policies have a 
very direct effect on Canadian wheat 
economy, but U.S. wheat production 
and the marketing of its surpluses 
are now the most important factors 
in the world’s wheat trade, he said. 
With high support prices encourag- 
ing production in the U.S., combined 
in external affairs with heavy sub- 
sidies and ECA grants, Canada faces 
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heavy competition in the world’s 
wheat markets, Mr. McIvor added. 
Commenting on the International 
Wheat Agreement, the wheat board 
chairman said its conduct is going 
along fairly smoothly, but the signing 
of the wheat agreement will not pro- 
vide a complete solution to Canada’s 
wheat selling problem. Time alone 
will tell how successful the agree- 
ment will be, and it will require the 
best efforts of all concerned, he added. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BRANNAN TO BE PRINCIPAL 
SPEAKER AT GTA MEETING 


ST. PAUL—Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, will be the 
principal speaker at the banquet to 
be held Dec. 13 in connection with 
the annual stockholders meeting of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Minnesota also will speak at the ban- 
quet, to be held in the St. Paul Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 
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Glenn F. Hilts 
Gets New Post with 
Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS—Glenn F. Hilts, 
for the past two years vice president 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., has been elected executive vice 
president in charge of southwestern 
operations, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

Announcement of his election was 
made by Ellis D. English, Command- 
er-Larabee . president. Mr. English 
described him as “one of the most 
able men in the entire milling indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Hilts, who has spent his life- 
time in the milling business, steps 
into the post vacated by Mr. English 
last Sept. 1 when the latter assumed 
presidency of the firm. 

Since joining the Commander-Lara- 
bee organization in 1916, Mr. Hilts 
has served as plant manager of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) mill, head of the 
grain department, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. He is 
now first vice president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade. 

Commander-Larabee, the nation’s 
fourth largest milling company, is a 
division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. 
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Decline in Parity 


Prices Checked — 
in Mid-November 


WASHINGTON — After several 
months of successive declines, parity 
prices for farm commodities steadied 
in the month ended Nov. 15 and on 
that date were generally unchanged 
from a month earlier. 

However, prices received for farm 
commodities declined 2% in the 
month and brought the parity ratio 
to 100 for the first time since No- 
vember, 1941. This ratio was one 
point lower than on Oct. 15 and 
nine points below a year ago. 

The index of prices received by 
farmers declined to 239, while the 
index of prices paid, including in- 
terest and taxes, was unchanged at 
240. A year earlier the former index 
was 271 against 248 for prices paid. 

The national average of prices re- 
ceived for farmers for wheat Nov. 15 
was $1.90 bu.; corn, $1.02 bu.; grain 
sorghums, $1.66 cwt.; soybeans, $1.95 
bu.; barley, $1.10 bu.; oats, 66%¢ 
bu:; rye, $1.25 bu. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, were 
as follows (per bushel unless other- 


wise noted): 
Nov. 15, Oct. 15, Nov. 15, 


1949 1949 1948 
WMORE bs bcc ceses $ 2.12 $ 2.12 $ 2.18 
DED... Le» be vig 4:9 ii 1.54 1.54 1.59 
BE cc ebicdowcgte .958 .958 - 986 
eo 1.49 1.49 1.53 
PO Ry 1.73 1.73 1.78 
Grain sorgh., cwt. 2.90 2.90 2.99 
Soybeans ........ 2.30 2.30 2.37 
Ee rs 4.06 4.06 4.17 
Cottonseed, ton .. 64.10 54.10 55.90 
Hogs, cwt. ....... 17.40 17.40 18.00 
Cattle, cwt. ...... 13.00 13.00 13.40 
Lambs, cwt. ...., 14.10 14.10 Lien be 
Eggs, doz. ....... .516 .516 -632 
Butterfat, Ib. .... -631 -631 -652 
ChicKens, Ib. ..... -274 .274 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INFESTATION MAIN TOPIC 
AT AACC SECTION MEETING 


CINCINNATI—The program pre- 
sented at the quarterly meeting of 
the Cincinnati section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, held at 
Hotel Gibson Dec. 3, emphasized ‘hid- 
den infestation in wheat and its pre- 
vention. 

Members of the organization, dur- 
ing a diseussion. period, pointed to the 
need for a broader educational pro- 
gram for farmers concerning wheat 
infestation and the proper care of 
wheat in farm and country elevator 
storage. 

The principal address was delivered 
by R. W. Waitman of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., on “‘Experirnental 
Evidence of Validity of t: Stain 
Test Results.” In his talk, which’ Was 
illustrated with slides and charts, 
Mr. Waitman discussed experiments 
made to determine weevil infesta- 
tion in wheat. He answered numerous 
questions during the -following - dis- 
cussion period. ce tk 
_ Participating in a round-table -dis- 
cussion of “What Course of Action 
Should Cereal Chemists Take’ with 
Respect to Flour Infestation?” .were 
Cliff A. Nelson; Mennel. Milling Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio; Joseph E. ‘Robertson, 
Ewing (Ind.) ° Milling. Co:, “and “Mr. 
Waitman, with Ralph Lakamp, Kro- 
ger’ Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
serving as moderator. . 

Along ‘this line, there» was consid- 
erable discussion of the~ possibility 
of setting up sectional standards for 
infestation, which : later might be 
adopted by other “sections.of the 
AACC, pérhaps with, Catioris’ to 
conform to regional conditions. 

The subject is: expected to be the 
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theme of the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the section at the Hoffman 
Gardens in Columbus, Ohio, March 
4, 1950. . 

Other speakers at the meeting here 
included Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the AACC; H. W. Lawson, 
Procter & Gamble., Cincinnati, and 
I. A. Berg, a cereal consultant of 
this city. 

Dr. Hildebrand reported on the 
activities of other sections whose 
meetings he has attended recently, 
and discussed association policies, 
especially with. reference to continu- 
ance of Section J, Biological Ab- 
stract reports. Following a discussion, 
a show of hands indicated that mem- 
bers of the local section do not favor 
further publication of these reports. 

At a dinner following the after- 
noon session, the speaker was Mss 
Etta Price, in charge of the detective 
service of the John Shillito Co., local 


department store. She related a num- . 


ber of her personal experiences in 
connection with the constant battle 
retail stores wage against shoplifters. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD L. LEONARD NAMED 
HOUSTON REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—Lloyd L. Leonard 
has been appointed southwestern rep- 
resentative of the Houston Port & 
Traffic Bureau and will take charge 
of the Kansas City office of the 
Bureau Jan, 1, 

Formerly general agent at El Paso, 
Texas, for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, Mr. Leonard has 
been employed by the railroad for 
19 years, starting as a messenger 
boy. 

Mr. Leonard succeeds George K. 
Reeder, who was named general man- 
ager of the bureau last September. 
The bureau maintains trade promo- 
tion. offices in Kansas City and New 
York. 
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COST OF LIVING DROPS 
WINNIPEG — The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics cost-of-living index 
receded .5 point to 161.7 between 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. This marked the 





* third successive monthly decline and 


placed the index 1.1 points below the 
August peak of 162.8. Easier food 
quotations again were primarily re- 
sponsible. The food index dropped 1.7 
po:nts to 203:3 -during October, due 
mainly to seasonal weaknesses for 
meats coupled with lower prices for 
eggs and vegetables. 
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900,000 Bu. Wheat 
Bought by CCC 
During Week 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 800,000 bu. 
wheat at Portland and 100,000 bu. at 
Chicago during the week ended Dec. 
3. Other purchases included grain 
sorghums at Kansas City and rye at 
Minneapolis. 

The CCC lists the following pur- 
chases and cumulative totals for the 
crop year: 








Week of July- 
Nov. 25-Dee. 3 Dec. 3 
WE © Spbdehatce-s 900,000 41,616,167 
Wheat flour (wheat 
equivalent) ..... 540,113 3,256,840 
Grain ‘sorghums :.. 280,356 1,354,150 
ES, See 267,000 2,663,263 
Rye flour (rye 
equivaiont) -..:. 9 ~.<.... 102,679 
ge SS a ie 41,500 
I GS ds 6 dw miy.c See 1,381,960 
Tetais, ;..... -. 1,987,469 50,416,559 
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T. R. Coyne Named Eckhart Head 





Thomas R. Coyne 


Frank E. Church 


NEW ECKHART PRESIDENT—Thomas R. Coyne has been elected president 
of the B. A, Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, succeeding Frank E. Church, who 
retired Dec. 2 after 11 years as president of the company. Mr. Coyne, who 
has been serving as executive vice president and treasurer, has been an 
officer of the milling firm for more than 15 years. During World War II, he 
was on leave of absence to serve with the U.S. air force and returned from 
China, Burma and India with the rank of lieutenant colonel. Mr. Church 
joined the Eckhart company 11 years ago as president. Previously he was 
manager of the Grennan Baking Co. plant at Jamaica, Long Island. Mr. and 
Mrs. Church plan to visit a daughter at Princeton, N.Y., during the holidays. 
They have not yet decided where they will live after returning to Chicago. 
Meanwhile, R. B. Petty was named vice president in charge of sales. He has 
been with the company for some 15 years. 





New Government Group Formed 
to Clarify Monopoly Policies 


WASHINGTON — Simultaneous 
with the publication of a report of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
showing the extent of concentra- 
tion of output in U.S. manufactur- 
ing industries, Charles Sawyer, secre- 
tary of commerce, has announced that 
he has been made head of an inter- 
agency committee to coordinate and 
strengthen U.S. government policies 
dealing with unfair competition, mo- 
nopoly and other restraints of trade. 

According to Mr. Sawyer, he has 
learned from direct contacts with 
business men that they are “con- 
fused with complicated and contra- 
dictory policies” of the government 
agencies and the activities of the in- 
ter-agency committee will be to sub- 
stitute, where possible, educational 
and cooperative activities between 
the government agencies and busi- 
ness for the punitive methods of 
prosecution for alleged violations of 
unfair trade practices. 


Program to Be Drafted 


A program is to be drafted by 
this inter-agency committee which 
will, according to Mr. Sawyer, be 
presented to the President for his 
consideration and will “be designed 
to encourage legal and desirable 
practices, to discourage and bring 
about voluntary abandonment of il- 
legal or questionable practices and 
to clarify for the businessmen the 
line between what he can and can- 
not do legally.” 

The Sawyer announcement was met 
with ridicule within legal quarters 
here where it was cited that the 
inter-agency committee cannot give 
sanctions for maintenance of illegal 


practices and that the committee will 
accomplish little. 

In his report to the House judiciary 
subcommittee investigating monopo- 
listic trends in industry, Mr. Saw- 
yer reported as follows in regard to 
milling, feed and allied industries: 

“Flour mills are far down on the 
USDC list of concentrated industries. 
With 1,084 mills reported, the USDC 
report shows that on shipments worth 
approximately $2% billion in 1947, 
the first four companies in the in- 
dustry did 29% of the volume, the 
first eight companies are reported 
as doing 40.6% and the first 20 
companies as doing 56.7%; the first 
50 companies in this industry did 
72.2% of the reported volume for 
the group. According to the USDC 
report, the first reported category 
was unchanged from 1935, but the 
second classification of first eight 
companies had increased from 37 to 
40% since 1935.” 


ee 
WHEAT COUNCIL MEETING 
POSTPONED 


LONDON—An adjourned meeting 
of the International Wheat Council, 
scheduled for Dec. 15, has been post- 
poned until Jan. 10. 

Action on the proposed accession 
of Germany and Japan to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement was de- 
ferred when the council met here in 
early November, and it had been 
predicted that the scheduled Dec. 15 
meeting would see approval of entry 
of these two nations. 

Opposition from the U.K. led to 
the previous delay, U.S. leaders said. 











IN LARGER FLOUR BOOKINGS 





Volume in Northwest and Southwest Doubles Total of 
Previous Week; Chain Bakers in East Contract 
for Round Lots 


Large flour sales are reported this 
week, including bookings for substan- 
tial quantities by eastern chain bak- 
ers and heavy ordering of smaller 
lots by a large number of other con- 
cerns. Mills in both the Northwest 
and Southwest last week doubled the 
sales volume of the previous week, 
with the total in the Northwest ex- 
ceeding 100% of capacity. Advanc- 
ing prices were a major factor in 
influencing bakers to buy as many 
of them had been hesitant for some 
time to make commitments while 
quotations remained steady. Early 


this week family flour orders were. 


coming in at a good pace in antici- 
pation of price hikes. Sales of bak- 
ery grades last week were mainly 
for 30-day needs, with some for a 
month beyond. 


PMA PURCHASES 
250,000 SACKS 


Sales to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration comprised the 
principal export flour business last 
week. The agency procured 250,000 
sacks of 80% extraction hard wheat 
flour, unenriched, for shipment from 
mills to the Gulf by Dec. 24, Only 
about one tenth of the total was 
purchased directly from mills, with 
the rest bought through exporters 
who were covering their sales in the 
Southwest. Latin American trade was 
slow. Ecuador, , Venezuela, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and a few other nations 
made small purchases. Early this 
week the PMA was back in the mar- 
ket for flour when it developed that 
one of the sellers of 80% extraction 
flour was unable to deliver on the 
price basis quoted, having appar- 
ently intended to supply clear flours. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


The entrance of an eastern chain 
baker into the market early last 
week helped to boost bakery flour 
sales in the Southwest to a point 
well above the level of the previous 
two weeks. Buying was for 60 days, 
with deliveries into March. A few 
other concerns purchased during the 
same flurry. However, business ta- 
pered off later in the week and few 
orders were received. Family flour 
business was unchanged, with de- 
mand fair and directions also fair. 
Sales by southwestern mills aver- 
aged 80% of capacity, compared with 
36% -the previous week and 22% a 
year ago. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
TOPS 100% 


Spring wheat mills experienced a 
decided spurt in sales last week, with 
the total averaging 115% of capacity, 
compared with 54% the previous 
week and 53% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Active inquiry 
developed into considerable buying 
under the impetus of advancing 
prices, Buyers contracted largely for 
near-by positions, with bookings 
through the end of December and 
into early January reported. Many 
of the lots sold were 2.000- to 5,000- 
sack orders. Family flour sales ap- 
parently were piling up early this 


week in anticipation of a hike in 
prices. The jobbing trade was said to 
be contracting for 60-day supplies. 
Shipping directions on family flour 
were better. Operations of mills were 
smaller, reflecting the lag in sales 
in recent weeks. 


SALES INCREASE 
IN EASTERN STATES 


In the Metropolitan New York area 
a flurry of sales to large baking 
firms early last week brought in 
scattered buying from all classes of 
buyers. One chain baker was report- 
ed to have bought a half million 


sacks and smaller bakers and jobbers. 


showed greater interest. However, in 
most cases, bookings were made only 
for nearby requirements. Most buy- 
ers at Boston continued to hold.their 
inventories at a minimum and enter 
the market only to keep their sup- 
plies at that level. Slightly improved 
activity in soft wheat flours was re- 
ported but the volume was limited to 
short-term needs. 

The trade at Philadelphia is study- 
ing an upward trend which came 
with climbs in wheat futures. Buyers 
whose stocks are particularly low 
have contracted for more flour in 
anticipation of a possible extension 
of the upturn. However, this new 
activity is just one step ahead of 
the market dullness which has pre- 
vailed for some time, and it is point- 
ed out that most bakers have been 
buying hand-to-mouth for so long 
that a sharp price drop would be nec- 
essary to induce them to purchase 
ahead. Threats of a new coal strike 
which also would tie up steel mills 
put a damper on flour business at 
Pittsburgh. Small sales were made 
for up to 30 days, with most orders 
for prompt shipment. Family flour 
sales are holding up well. 


BUSINESS IMPROVES 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Improvement has been noted in 
the market at Chicago. Bakers who 
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STRONGER MARKET RESULTS 


had allowed stocks to run low en- 
tered the market last week. Sales of 
2,000 to 10,000 sacks were fairly nu- 
merous, and there was the usual 
number of one and two carlot sales 
for replacement purposes. Shipping 
directions were fair to good. Family 
flour sales were fair. Business at St. 
Louis is reported dull. Some family 
flour was booked last week for 30- 
day shipment, but bakers showed 
little interest. Buyers generally are 
relying on present stocks. Shipping 
directions are light. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
CONFINED TO NEARBY 


Only moderate interest is shown 
in future deliveries of flour in the 
South. At New Orleans, prompt and 
immediate sales are fairly frequent, 
particularly for hard winters. How- 
ever, buying is rather spasmodic. 
Continued improvement in produc- 
tion of cracker and cookie bakers 
is reflected in better sales of soft 
winters, especially flours produced 
in the central states. Shipping direc- 
tions show a normal seasonal in- 
crease. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS SMALL 


Buyers at Seattle, for tax reasons, 
are keeping their inventories small 
at least until the end of the year, 
and the market remains quiet. No ex- 
port business is foreseen. At Portland, 
mill operations dipped to a new low 
last week, and some mills are down 
entirely because of lack of bookings. 
Stocks are large enough for the do- 
mestic trade, and export bookings are 
small. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 251,982 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.7% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,123,535 
sacks compared with 2 871,553 in the 
previous week and 3,796,936 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,876,- 
441 and three years ago 4,043,556. 
There were increases in all sections 
of the country over the production 
of a week ago: Northwest, 114,123 
sacks; Southwest, 39,278; Buffalo, 32,- 
833; Central and Southeast, 33,111, 
and North Pacific Coast, 32,637. 





No Forward Interest in Semolina 
Shown; Fill-in Buying Continues 


Limited scattered sales of durum 
granulars and semolinas comprise the 
only business for durum mills as 
demand from macaroni and noodle 
products manufacturers reflects the 
seasonal slowdown in their opera- 
tions. 

Eastern trade reports say that de- 
mand for macaroni and noodles last 
week was routine for this time of 
the year. Prices for finished products 
were not changed. 

Interest in forward buying of semo- 
lina and granulars is lacking, as it 
has been for the past 60 days or so. 
Manufacturers are fairly well stocked 
for current requirements, and with 
only minor fluctuations in price quo- 
tations, there is little stimulus to 
step out and book future needs. 

However, quotations advanced 5¢ 
sack this week, reflecting the higher 
wheat market. The December future 
is about 3¢ higher, compared to early 
last Week, and the range of cash 


durum prices reflects the full in- 
crease. The premium for fancy mill- 
ing quality wheat was 8¢ over the 
December future early this week. 

Durum granulars are quoted at 
$5.70@5.75 and standard semolina at 
$5.95@6 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 3 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb or better. set sue 
Choice 2 Amber or better. 
Choice 3 Amber or better. 
Medium 2 Durum or better. . 2.20% @ 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.14% @ 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


@2.32% 
2. 33% @2. 26% 
2.28% 
2.18% 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction ans 

Nov. 27-Dec. 3. 10 222,000 164,613 74 
Prev. week ... 12 255 600 *160,184 63 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 186,283 73 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Dec. 3, 1949 ............ 4,295,336 


July 1-Dec. 4, 1948 ............ 4,212,073 
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MILLFEEDS CHALK UP 
FURTHER PRICE GAIN 


Brisk Demand Met by Smaller Pro- 
duction; Prices Up $1@2 Over 
Last Week 


The millfeed market continues 
strong on brisk demand, and prices 
this week are $1@2 higher than they 
were a week ago. Colder weather 
and snow in many feeding areas has 
increased calls for millfeed while 
production remains relatively small. 
Interest also has developed in future 
delivery sales at $1@2 above spot 
quotations. 

Strength in feed grains in recent 
weeks has caused a little better de- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 213.7 as of 
Nov. 29, up 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
174.5, up 5 points. 











mand for formula feeds in the South- 
west, and sales are holding to an 
average pace for this time of the 
year. Volume of sales is normally 
reduced in December and early in 
January and 1949 is no exception, 
but a good demand for cattle feed 
and laying mash is creating a fairly 
steady run for southwestern plants. 

Specialists in cattle and range feeds 
still report a large backlog of orders, 
and dairy feed business is improved 
in some spots. Most poultry feed sales 
are concentrated on laying formulas 
now, and volume of broiler feed sales 
is down. Hog feed sales are fair to 
good. 

Operations at plants in this area 
average five to six days for the nor- 
mal number of shifts used in Decem- 
ber. Some mills have added extra 
shifts recently, but this situation: is 
generally an exception. 


Formula feed business is improved 


-in the Northwest, led by expansion 


in poultry and dairy feed sales. Man- 
ufacturers who specialize in stock 
feeds also report that the volume 
of that type of feed moving to west- 
ern areas continues large. 


Hog feed lines are still slow mov- 
ers, and few manufacturers are opti- 
mistic about any pick-up in the near 
future. Depressed pork prices have 
discouraged many producers, and 
many are holding down the use of 
formula feed supplements. However, 
a little better interest is reported 
by some manufacturing concerns. 


Early interest in chick mash sup- 
plies for January-February shipment 
is evident as dealers start to think 
of their spring requirements. Also, 
turkey raisers, encouraged by a good 
market for their birds this fall, are 
beginning to make plans for the com- 
ing season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 47,696 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller, Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,922 tons in the 
week previous and 54,907 tons in a 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,161,961 
tons as compared with 1,307,981 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Hold at High 


Mark for Current Season 


Sharp Advances Recorded at Principal Markets, 
With Chicago December Taking Lead 


Wheat prices are at the season’s 
peak at. principal markets following a 
series of sharp advances throughout 
the past week. Cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City re- 
mained above the loan level as more 
active mill buying met limited offer- 
ings. Future prices gained the great- 
est amounts at Chicago, where quota- 
tions on December were up about 5¢ 
early this week compared to a week 
earlier. Advances for the more dis- 
tant deliveries there amounted to 
3@4¢, while Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis futures also edged up small- 
er amounts. Kansas City July was an 
exception, recording a 4¢ advance as 
more concern was shown over dry 
topsoil conditions in the Southwest. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets Dec. 5 were: 
Chicago — December $2.22% @2.22%, 
March $2.21% @2.21%, May $2.16% 
@2.16%, July $1.98%; Minneapolis— 
December $2.25%, May $2.19%, 
July $2.12; Kansas City—-December 
$2.19%, March $2.18%, May $2.11%, 
July $1.93%. 


Buys Eastern Wheat 


Considerable wheat was bought by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in east- 
ern areas for the account of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp., which 
had a stimulating effect on the Chi- 
cago December future as hedges were 
lifted against the sale. 

According to government figures 
281 million bushels of wheat were 
impounded under loans and purchase 
agreements at the end of October. 
This represents an increase of 33 
million bushels since Sept. 30. Of the 
amount under loan, about 60 million 
bushels is on farms, 215 million bush- 
els in warehouses and about 6.75 mil- 
lion under purchase agreement. 
Farmers have until Jan. 31, 1950, to 
exercise their loan privilege this crop 
year, a month longer than in ‘other 
years. 

Marketings of wheat .continued of 
fair volume and arrivals at the prin- 
cipal terminals totaled over 5% mil- 
lion bushels. Terminal stocks, how- 
ever, have begun to decrease as the 
result of reduced receipts and con- 
tinued large movement into domestic 
and export channels. Stocks at the 
close of November at the principal 
terminals were a little over 225 mil- 
lion bushels. Export sales by the 
CCC from Aug. 1 through Nov. 24 
totaled approximately 22 million 
bushels, including flour in terms of 
wheat. 

World bread grain production in 
1949 is now estimated at 7,840 mil- 
lion bushels, which is slightly under 
the 1948 production of 8,050 million 
bushels but slightly above the 1935- 
39 average of 7,748 million bushels. 
The current wheat crop is now esti- 
mated at 6,185 million bushels and 
the rye crop at 1,655 million bushels. 
North American wheat production 
this season is placed at 1.5 billion 
bushels compared with 1.7 last year. 
The European harvest is slightly 
. larger than last season at 1,465 mil- 
lion bushels. The crop in the USSR 
amounted to 1.1 billion bushels, which 
is slightly larger than last season but 
about 140 million bushels short of 
the prewar average. 


Spring Receipts Light 
Receipts of cash wheat were very 


light, amounting to only 889 cars at 
Minneapolis. Duluth arrivals held up 


better at 1,183 cars, but were mostly 
applied on previous contracts for lake 
shipment and not offered for new 
sale. Demand for cash wheat though 
not aggressive, was sufficient to lift 
premiums for 13% protein and higher 
lots about 3¢ bu. so that cash prices 
in those brackets were about 6¢ high- 
er than a week ago. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat was 
quoted at December price to 1¢ over; 
12% protein December price to‘4¢ 
over; 13% protein 5@9¢ over; 14% 
protein 10@14¢; 15% protein 15@19¢ 
and 16% protein 20@24¢ over De- 
cember. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.60% and the durum 12.73%. 

Although bid premiums were not 
raised materially, the tone of the 
cash durum market also became firm- 
er. Mill demand-was more active and 
more lots traded toward the top of 
their respective ranges. No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum of top milling 
quality was quoted at 7¢ over De- 
cember; No: 1 and. 2 amber durum 
of choice milling quality 2@6¢ over, 
and No. 1 and 2 durum, of medium 
milling quality 5¢-under to 2¢ over. 
No. 1 red.durum -nominally called 
16¢ under December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec, 3: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. .....%. $2,253 @2.26% 
12.00% Protein ..........65. 2.25 % @2.29% 
13.00% Protein ...........¢ 2.30% @2.34% 
14.00%. PEOCOIM 2.2 ce ce ccces 2.35% @2.39% 
16.00% Protein ..3..2-esee ve 2.40% @ 2.44% 
16.00% Protein .........6..+.. 2.45% @2.49% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test: weight—-1¢ each lb. to 50 Ib. 


Damage—1l¢ each 2 to 3% over 2%. 
Hits Season’s High 


Cash wheat hit the. season’s high 
in the Southwest. last week and pro- 
duced an improvement in country 
selling of supplies. The enlarged 
sales of country wheat tended to 
ease the market during midweek, but 
the news that further, enlarged ex- 
port business was on hand caused 
renewed strength. By Dec. 5 the De- 
cember base future was strong, but 
premiums were somewhat easier. Re- 
sulting values of cash wheat re- 
mained over the Kansas City loan 
level of $2.21 bu. Premiums for or- 
dinary wheat dropped to 3@4%¢ 
over for No. 1 dark and hard, 12% 
protein was down to 3@7¢ over and 
the top premium for 13% protein de- 
clined to only 10¢ over December. 
The high mark for the December 
future was $2.20 Nov. 29, the low 
$2.17% Dec. 2 and the clése $2.19% 
Dec. 5. Better quality offeririgs showed 
more firmness throughout the week 
due to a good, steady demand for 
these types from mills. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.21 @2.43% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.20 @2.42% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard..... . 2.15 @2.40% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.10 -@2.37% 
Gy k De oils she onde > Ord yo a2 2.22% @2.26% 
oS ee ee ress ee eee 2.21% @2.25% 
DS ee, vs re ee ee 2.16% @2.24% 
FOG STROOD as» Fetele ad + het 2 34% 2.11% @2.22% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 28 at $2.41% @2:42% bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. The pre- 
mium for 13% protein was 1¢ bu. 
Demand is fair and offerings are 
moderate. 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Nov, 27- Nov. 28- Nov. 30- 
Dec. 3, *Previous Dec. 4, Dec. 6, Dec. 1-7, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
be hy RE EET OLE CLE 672,528 558,405 772,854 901,669 1,070,547 
te aa obawhebdecebemne sesso 1,177,720 1,138,442 1,494,998 1,624,575 1,446,324 
a, te E RTT Ey OTe CE eee 564,113 531,280 518,428 554,492 529,073 
Central and Southeast ......... 510,595 477,484 608,281 568,827 612,193 
North Pacific Coast ........... 198,579 165,942 402,375 326,878 385,419 
COGMAS os. Eek Sa dwn i eetsce ches 3,123,535 2,871,553 3,796,936 3,876,441 4,043,556 
Percentage of total U.S. output 0 70 69 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, _ July 1 to————, 
Nov.27- Nov. 28- Nov. 30- 
Dec. 3, Previous Dec. 4, Dec. 6, Dec. 1-7, Dec. 3, Dec. 4, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ... 64 53 74 86 98 15,940,238 17,191,415 
Southwest . 72 70 92 98 99 27,844,620 34,539,585 
PIMILAlG =... ..23-4 v0 93 88 86 92 88 12,072,280 12,458,800 
Central and S.E. 67 63 78 17 78 11,635,188 13,091,618 
No. Pacific Coast 61 43 103 90 102 5,798,453 7,835,386 
Totals ....... 71 65 86 90 95 73,290,779 85,116,804 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3 408.720 300,995 74 Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 381,360 248,285 65 
Previous week .. 408,720 265,525 65 Previous week .. 381,360 *205,783 64 
Year ago ....... 408,720 355,503 87 Year ago ....... 378,960 277,727 73 
Two years ago .. 376,920 369,043 98 Two years ago .. 378,360 347,914 2 
Five-year average .......ceseeeees 88 Five-year AVeCTaBe ....-ceeceeevere 79 
Ten-ye@r AVETABS .....sssiecescecs 79 Ten-ye@r AVEYABE ....ccecsceccvace 69 
rieapsaney Kaito interi ills in Mi ta, | 
a . ¥ rincipal interior mills in nnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 118,800 88,834 75 ‘ 
Previous week .. 118,800 71,230 60 Se pan ol B46 
L a hee 806 03 : e 
Fee ag coos HEE LECH 1M oy, a7-Dee 3. sehiee abused 
Five-year average : 22 as i Sr , 89 Previous week .. 662,400 *352,622 53 
Ten-year average re’ 80 Year ago ,...... 666,600 495,127 74 
Ry ae leah ire? eal lie Two years ago .. 666,600 553,755 83 
Salina Five-year average ...........ee00% 70 
6-day week Flour % ac- WOU PORE GVOTRBO. bcc iccc cree eccuce 60 
capacity output tivity *Revised. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 100,200 85,388 85 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 80.559 80 5 
Year ago ....... 100,200 93,364 93 C-Cop meek. View & oe- 
Two years ago 100,200 89,435 89 Copeenty re eee | 
+ Atle tc ching MO po ne need 39 Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 606,000 564,113 3 
T A ae BVETAZC «+ seers eesrees 4 Previous week .. 606,000 531,280 88 
CN-YOAr AVETABS ......- ce eeecees 85 Year ago ....... 604,200 518,428 86 
55 Representative Mills Outside of tad a p> A ape 554,492 i 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year average ......:ss;s00.-. 80 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 27-Dec. 3..1,001,100 702,503 70 
Previous week . .1,0)1,100 721,128 72 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 927,097 93 
Two years ago .. 959,280 952,176 99 
Five-year Average ........cesesees 87 
Ten-year average ...........e0ee00- 78 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 758,414 510,595 67 
Previous week .. 763,214 *477,484 63 
Wee GRO xip'5.06. 5 780,964 608,281 78 
Two years ago .. 743,466 568,827 77 
Five-year AVerTage .....scccseccees 71 
Ten-year average .......ssccececes 67 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Millis 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 243,000 119,534 49 
Previous week .. 243,000 *104,489 43 
Year ago ....... 243,000 284,219 117 
Two years ago .. 223,320 213,144 95 
Five-year A@VeCrage ......eescecceses 78 
Ten year AVCTABC ........eeeceeeee 72 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3.. 146,400 79,045 54 
Previous week .. 146,400 61.453 42 
Year ago ....... 146,400 118,156 81 
Two years ago .. 140,010 113,734 81 
Five-year Average ........eseeeeee 80 
Ten-year AVCTABE 2.1.1... ese cecees 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of ‘millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


7--—Southwest*——, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


--—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3, 23,849 682,381 12,720 328,866 11,127 260,714 47,696 1,161,961 
Prev. week .... 23.053 111,990 110,879 $45,922 
Two weeks ago 24.845 14.333 11,203 50 381 
T9468 sv cccseds der 30,274 712,959 14,970 341,839 9,663 253,183 54,907 1,307,981 
2047 i cbstcecay- 30,874 714,412 17,389 418,870 10,952 239,320 59,215 1.372,602 
AP4ETE acccavesr 29 288 592,064 19,477 353,788 9,854 219,623 58,619 1,165,475 
IOGS “. csccneces 27,742 600,757 19,289 410 612 11,691 248,799 58,722 1,260,068 
Five-yr. average 28,405 640,515 16,769 370,776 10,657 242,328 55,831 1,253,618 
*Principal mills: **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. ¢f80% extraction basis effective 
March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946 (31 Ib. millfeed accepted as yield of 100 Ib. flour). tRevised. 





Two sales of wheat were made out 
of the Pacific Northwest last week in 
the export trade. One lot of 750 tons 
of hard red winter wheat was sold 
to Norway ‘to fill in on a 4,000-ton 
lot previously sold and to go out on 
the ‘same’ ship. Loading started on 
this wheat the latter part of the 
week. Peru took another lot of whéat, 
9,500 tons, for December loading. It 
was reported half of the cargo was 
white wheat, half hard red winters. 


This was the third time offerings had 
been asked in the last two weeks, 
with the sale finally made. 

Wheat held steady around $2.22 bu. 
with fairly free offerings out of the 
country, on that basis. CCC stepped 
up its price to $2.20 bu., with offer- 
ings of 550,000 bu. at a price report- 
ed at $2.19% bu. Offerings from farm 
hands were more free at the $2.22 
price and considerable wheat moved 
at that level. 
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Bakers’ Program Fund Nears Goal 





DEADLINE EXTENDED TO DEC. 10 
BY ABA BOARD OF GOVERNORS 





Confidence. That Goal Would Be Reached Expressed at 
Meeting—New Emblem Adopted for Use of 
Subscribing Bakers 


CHICAGO—tThe Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program fund for the 1950-51 
campaign had reached $2,276,219 as 
of 10 a.m. Dec. 6, with 1,066 plants 
represented in the subscriptions. 
This was $123,781 short of the mini- 
mum goal of $2,400,000 needed for 
continuance of the program which 
must be reached by Dec. 10, the new 
deadline set by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. governors. 

The ABA board of governors, meet- 
ing here Nov. 29-30, adopted a resolu- 
tion extending the deadline for 
reaching the minimum goal of $2,- 
400,000 from Dec. 1 to 10, and con- 
fidence that the goal would be 
reached by that time was expressed 
by M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, ABA chairman, 
and all of the governors present at 
the meeting. 

This confidence was evident also 
in the action of the governors in in- 
structing the officers in charge of the 
program to proceed with the plans 
for the 1950-51 phase of the cam- 
paign. 

Text of the resolution extending 
the deadline follows: 

“Because of the continued inter- 
est and requests on the part of cer- 
tain bakers who have not had the op- 
portunity to obtain the necessary 
formal approvals of their desire to 
participate, be it 

“Resolved that the time for receiv- 
ing subscriptions to the Bakers of 
America Program totaling $1,200,000 
for each of years 1950 and 1951 be 
extended to and including Dec. 10, 
1949.” 

Emblem Adopted 

The governors also unanimously 
adopted the recommendation that an 
emblem be developed for the exclu- 
sive use of subscribing bakers. Each 
emblem will carry a serial number 
which will become the exclusive prop- 
erty of the subscribing bakers. 

It was further recommended that 
the emblem be thoroughly merchan- 
dised to all phases of the food field, 
including grocery organizations, res- 
taurants and others. Members of the 
board of governors stressed the im- 
portance of the use of this emblem 
in subscribers’ advertising, on their 
trucks, on their wrapping materials, 
in retail bakery windows and in 
other beneficial ways. 

All materials emanating from the 
Bakers of America Program will be 
copyrighted and may be used only 
by bakers subscribing to the pro- 
gram. s 

While other business was transact- 
ed by the governors the emphasis 
throughout the two-day meeting was 
on the program fund. At one time 
the governors’ meeting recessed so 
the board members could get on long 
distance phones to talk to bakers 
whose subscriptions were pending. 


ABA Dues Basis 


The dues basis for 1950 was ap- 
proved by the governors on the same 


rate as in 1949: $6 a plant plus $4 
for each $25,000 of sales in 1949. For 
example, a baker doing $100,000 in 
sales in 1949 will pay $6 plus 4 times 
$4 ($16), ora total of $22 in 1950. 
This includes dues for the American 
Institute of Baking as well as ABA. 

The service performed by the asso- 
ciation on sugar quotas was stressed 
in a report on national affairs by 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn. He pointed out that sav- 
ings as a result of this committee’s 
work would more than pay a given 
baker’s dues to ABA and his subscrip- 
tion to the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

Policy concerning the brief on the 
bread standards was established and 
complete reports will be made avail- 
able to all members of the associa- 
tion. It was voted to extend thanks 
and sincere appreciation to all who 
worked so diligently on the bread 
standards hearings. 


1950 Governors’ Meeting 


The board of governors reaffirmed 
the proposed meeting at the Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, May 
15-19, 1950. 

It was reported that indications 
continued to be received that the 
1949 Baking Industry Exposition, 
held in Atlantic City last October, 
was a “great success in every way.” 
A final report on the exposition has 
not yet been completed. 


Zickgraff Praised 


In a conference following the gov- 
ernors’ meeting Mr. Marshall compli- 
mented the work of Paul Zickgraff, 
Bakers of America Fund Coordina- 
tor. 

“Paul did a fine job,” Mr. Marshall 
said. “He was really a ‘dispatcher’ 
for the last several weeks helping 
keep everyone moving toward the 
goal.” 

Eugene Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) 
Baking Co., ABA president, said the 
last six weeks work has been a “de- 
lightful experience” and that “one of 
the most encouraging reactions is the 
way new subscribers as well as for- 


RESTAURANT GROUP BACKS 
BAKERS PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—Andrew J. Crotty, Ir., 
president of the National Restaurant 
Assn., has commented enthusiasti- 
cally on the continuation and en- 
largement of the Bakers of America 
Program. In a telegram to M. Lee 
Marshall, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn., Mr. Crotty said: “We 
of the National Restaurant Assn. are 
with you 100%. Sincerely hope your 
efforts on behalf of the baking in- 
dustry are eminently successful. 
Count on us for any support you feel 
we can offer.” This telegram was 
read before the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. at 
their meeting in Chicago Nov. 29. 





mer subscribers are working to se- 
cure other bakers’ subscriptions.” 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., past chairman 
of ABA and chairman of the fund 
committee, closed the meeting with 
this statement: 

“We are conscious of the possibili- 
ties, of the aims, of the responsibili- 
ties and also of the errors made. 
We will benefit by the experience 
gained to help do the most effective 
job possible for the industry in 
1950-51.” 

The following governors were pres- 
ent at the meeting: 

T. L. Awrey, F. W. Birkenhauer, L. 
E. Caster, C. E. Casto, William Clem- 
ens, Fred Cobb, J. J. Dawson, John 
Dwyer, F. B. Evers, L. D, Feuchten- 
berger, Jr., Louis Garttner, Jake Gol- 
man, Louis Graeves, William Hefler, 
Joseph Hexter, E. E. Kelley, Jr., H. 
W. Kilpatrick, John McCarthy, El- 
mer MaGee, M. Lee Marshall, R. L. 
Nafziger, Bruno Petersen, Milton Pe- 


tersen, E. K. Quigg, Frank Rolfes,’ 


Earl Schnetz, Guy Shiverdecker, E. 








William Wolfarth 


MIAMI MAYOR—William Wol- 
farth, owner-manager of the Cush- 
man Baking Co. of Florida, became 
mayor of the city of Miami Nov. 24 
after polling the highest number of 
votes in the city commission election 
of Nov. 22. A newcomer to the politi- 
cal field, Mr. Wolfarth, 43, finished 
fifth among a field of -25 candidates 
in the primary election, and then 
more than doubled his vote the fol- 
lowing week to emerge top man in 
the run-off. As a special feature of 
his campaign, Mr. Wolfarth’s sup- 
porters, wearing baker’s hats, served 
coffee and Cushman cakes at rallies 
and football games. Mr. Wolfarth 
and his father, the late Max Wol- 
farth, operated a bakery in Chicago 
before founding the Cushman Baking 
Co. in Miami in 1934. The company 
is now Florida’s largest retail bak- 
ery, with 10 chain stores and with a 
new plant in the making. The descen- 
dant of a long line of bakers dating 
back to Dusseldorf, Germany, Mr. 
Wolfarth was born in Joplin, Mo., 
where his father founded the Junge 
Baking Co. He attended the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking in Chicago, 
as well as Northwestern University 
and the University of Illinois. 





K. Sikkema, J. R. Smith, E. L. South- 
wick, Daniel J. Uhrig, Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Ralph D. Ward, Harold West, 
Russell L. White, Gerard R. Williams, 
Robert M. Woods, Paul Zickgraff and 
Harry Zinsmaster. 

Alternates present were Jack Tod, 
W. B. Finney and M. J. Jackson. 

ABA staff members present includ- 
ed Tom Smith, ABA secretary; Sear- 
ing W. East and John D. Masterson. 
Bakers of America Program staff 
members present were Walter H. 
Hopkins, director; Gus L. Fay, Rob- 
ert E. Quinlan and Joseph W. Biety. 
The American Institute of Baking 
was represented by Howard O. Hun- 
ter, executive vice president. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
SETS FLOUR BID OPENING 


CHICAGO — The procurement de- 
partment of the U.S. Quartermaster 
Depot, Chicago, will open bids the 
morning of Dec. 8 for 600 sacks en- 
riched soft wheat flour for Bellbluff, 
Va.; 1,200 sacks for San Antonio, and 
600 sacks for Columbus, Ohio. 

The morning of Dec. 9, bids will be 
opened for the following amounts of 
enriched hard wheat flour: 15,000 
sacks for Kansas City, for beyond; 
1,200 sacks for Auburn, Wash.; 1,500 
sacks for Fort Riley, Kansas; 700 
sacks for Pittsburg, Cal.; 1,200 sacks 
for Ogden, Utah; 600 sacks for Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco; 800 sacks for 
Fort Sill, Okla.; 1,200 sacks for Fort 
Ord, Cal.; 2,400 sacks for Lyoth, Cal.; 
600 sacks for Fort Bliss, Texas; 900 
sacks for San Antonio (Ft. Sam 
Houston, Texas); 1,422 sacks for 
Killeen, Texas; 3,000 sacks for San 
Antonio, and 750 sacks for Oildom, 
Texas. 

Also, bids will be opened on the 
following for export pack: 40,000 
sacks for New Cumberland, Pa., or 
Kansas City, for beyond, and 35,000 
sacks for Auburn, Wash. 

The Chicago Quartermaster also 
has announced the following pur- 
chases for hard winter wheat flour 
for the navy: 

Domestic cottons — 4,000 sacks, 
$4.94, California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles, to National City, Cal.; 800 
sacks, $5.51, Pillsbury Méills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, to South Carolina; 800 
sacks, $5.29, Pillsbury, to Pensacola, 
Fla.; 800 sacks, $5.55, Pillsbury, to 
Jacksonville, Fla.; 800 sacks, $5.08, 
Pillsbury, to Flourbluff, Texas; 2,400 
sacks, $5.41, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, Inc., to Norfolk, Va.; 800 sacks, 
$5.48, Pittsford (N.Y.) Milling Co., 
Inc., to Newport, R.I.; 800 sacks, 
$5.45, Pittsford, to Bayonne, N.J., and 
800 sacks, $5.45, Pittsford, to Phila- 
delphia. a 

Export multiwalls — 9,600 sacks, 
$5.51, Roanoke City Mills, to Nor- 
folk; 2,400 sacks, $5.37, Terminal 
Flour Mills, Portland, Ore., to Seat- 
tle; 1,600 sacks, $5.38, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, to Na- 
tional City, Cal.; 4,800 sacks, $5.38, 
Colorado Milling, to Oakland, Cal., 
and 800 sacks, $5.90, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, to Boston. 

The Quartermaster Depot will open 
bids the morning of Dec. 12 for 1,410 
sacks enriched hard wheat flour for 
Fort Lewis, Wash., and 889 sacks for 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., to 
be delivered Dec. 18-20. 
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YOUNG KAISER WILHELM II 
winced a bit as Annie Oakley—at his 
request—shot the ash off a cigarette 
héld in his mouth. 



























How we stand 
on marksmanship 


We're against tricky stuff ... “one shot” feats don’t 
build the kind of reputation we want. 





Unfailing accuracy in milling is our day to day 
job and we’re proud of our record. We can hit the mark 
every time because we mill for storage, not delivery. 
Storage capacity of 50,000 cwt. gives us a milling 
“cushion”—time to attain precise accuracy. 


wae 


Orders are filled from ample stocks that have been 
aging until needed. From the bins, we can draw 
off the exact patent you want. Or from complementary 
flours we can build a clear to your specifications. 
In either case, you get flour that is triply aerated, 
thoroughly aged, ready for use. 
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For a “custom made” clear or patent, Atkinson 
is the one to see. 
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=BIN= ATKINSON «muunc company 
0 = AG ED > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“IT’S BIN-AGED” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





SBA Exposition 
Planned for 
Sept. 17-19, 1950 


ATLANTA—The second biennial 
Southern Bakers Assn. Retail and 
Wholesale Exposition will be held in 
the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 
Sept. 17-19, 1950, according to a re- 
cent announcement by the associa- 
tion. The show will be under the 
management of Michael F. Wiedl 
Assn., with the cooperation of an 
exposition committee appointed by 
O. C. Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Greensboro, N.C., SBA president. An- 
nouncement of the exposition and in- 
vitations to participate will be mailed 
at an early date, Mr. Jones said. 

The program will provide speakers 
on production, research, sanitation 
and other subjects of interest to bak- 
ery management and production per- 
sonnel. The meetings will be held in 
advance of exposition hours, provid- 
ing the exhibitor exclusive attention 
of visitors with no diverting attrac- 
tions. 

Policies of the management com- 
mittee will remain unchanged. The 
exposition will be planned to reach 
the large group of retail and whole- 
sale bakers in the southeastern 
states, more than 700 of whom at- 
tended the first show held here in 
September of 1948. 

“The Southern Bakers Assn., its 
officers and its members do not ex- 
pect the manufacturers of heavy 
equipment to move machinery into 
Atlanta for the show, realizing fully 
the impracticality of such a move- 
ment for a two-day industrial exposi- 
tion,” according to E. P. Cline, SBA 
secretary-treasurer. “We will, how- 
ever, extend invitations to exhibitors 
in every classification of our allied 
trades. This opportunity to be repre- 
sented and meet interested industry 
people will meet with ready accept- 
ance by our cooperating allied asso- 
ciates, and Atlanta Municipal Audi- 
torium will be taxed to its capacity.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT MARKETING 
HIT AT GRAIN MEETING 


DES MOINES—William F. Brooks, 
executive secretary of the National 
Grain Trade Council, Washington, 
urged the more than 700 persons at- 
tending the 50th annual convention 
of the Western Grain & Feed Assn. 
here Nov. 21-22 to sell the private 
grain marketing system to the public. 
At the same time he reviewed CCC 
operations, particularly in regard to 
the current storage program. 

He put emphasis on the work of 
the national associations to keep the 
government out of the real estate 
business and the marketing of grain, 
and he cited a number of instances 
to illustrate extravagances and ineffi- 
ciencies in the government program. 

“All of you,” he told the audience, 
“have a responsibility in this both as 
business men and as citizens. No one 
can compete with the government— 
especially with a whimsical govern- 
ment. Only if our marketing system 
is understood can it be preserved. 
Those in the grain trades must know 
our grain marketing system and sell 
it to others.” 

Ron Kennedy, secretary of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
Minneapolis, likewise pointed to the 
many and alarming dangers in the 
government’s steady encroachment 
on the nation’s marketing system. 
Unsound promises of politicians are 








used to obtain votes, although they 
are harmful to the country’s inter- 
ests, he pointed out. 

A third speaker on this general 
subject was Everette B. Harris, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The loss of free markets 
throughout the world has preceded 
the loss of personal freedom by the 
people, he said, and “this does not 
appear to be a simple coincidence.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR SEEN 


BOISE CITY, OKLA.—Plans for a 
new 300,000-bu. cooperative elevator 
here were approved when members 
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of the Consumers Fuel Assn. and 
other grain producers of the Boise 
City area discussed the construction 
project. It was announced that slight- 
ly less than one-half the money need- 
ed to build the elevator is on hand. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. WILLIAM SCHIMANSKI, 
TRIUMPH EXECUTIVE, DIES 


CINCINNATI —F. William Schi- 
manski, 54, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Triumph Mfg. 
Co., 3400 Spring Grove Ave., died 
Nov. 27. An inventor of several items 
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of baking equipment, he had.been in 
the business for 35 years, and with 
the Triumph company since 1943. 

A native of this city, Mr. Schiman- 
ski was widely known in the bakery 
manufacturing field, and was a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, the Chicago Bakers 
Club and numerous other organiza- 
tions. 

Survivors include his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—The following persons 
were recently elected to membership 
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in the Chicago Board of Trade: Ed- 
ward M. Hidding, Crystal Lake, IIL; 
Bernard P. Kane, Oak Park, IIL; 
George D. Allman, president, U.S. 
Cold Storage Co., Chicago, and 
George P. Halpin, Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


-TOPEKA EXPANSION 

TOPEKA—A $250,000 expansion 
program is being planned by the 
Topeka Mill & Elevator Co. here, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
Nov. 19 by Paul R. Bailey, vice 
president and general manager of the 
firm. The new expansion will give the 
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company a half million bushels more 
storage capacity, and will be built at 
E. 10th and Santa Fe tracks, its 
facilities being designed for the prin- 
cipal use of local and nearby farm- 
ers. In addition to the half million 
bushels of storage space, there will 
be new grain dumps, corn shelling 
and cob disposal units. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH COLUMBIAN 





EXPORTS REMAIN HIGH ' 


VANCOUVER—More than _ 5,500,- 
000 bu. grain was cleared for export 
from this port during November, and 


an.. additional half million bushels 
went from New Westminster to bring 
the British Columbia total for the 
month to around 6 million bushels. 
This compares with slightly less than 
5 million bushels in October. 

. The movement for British Colum- 
bia in the first four months of the 
new crop year is 20 million bushels 
which compares with 7,400,000 bu. in 
the same period last season. Bookings 
for December shipment are reported 
fairly substantial and will include a 
full cargo for Japan, the first to 
move in many years. In the first two 
days of December more than a -mil- 
lion bushels were cleared for export. 
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SAYS 
JOHN BENKERT, 


Proprietor of Benkert’s 
Bakery, Astoria, Queens, L. I. 


John Bénkert, Chairman and Past- 
President, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; Honorary President, 
Queens Master Bakers Association; 
New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers; As- 
sociation of Retail Bakery Union 




























































































































































































Shop Owners of Queens. 


“M* EXPERIENCE proves that it pays 
to offer quality baked goods,” 
says Mr. Benkert, “and that’s why I 
have continued to feature SWEETEX 
Cakes for so many years. Cakes made 
with SWEETEX and the ‘High-Ratio’ 
Formula give the kind of quality satis- 





faction that turns once-in-a-while cus- 
tomers into regulars.”’ 


Let Mr. Benkert’s experience—and 
the experience of thousands of other suc- 
cessful bakers—be your guide. Use 
SWEETEX and the “High-Ratio” For- 
mula for all your cakes. SWEETEX Cakes 
look better . . . taste better . . . keep 
their freshness longer. You can depend 
on SWEETEX Cakes to build “regulars” 
who boost your cake salesand cake profits! 











Benkert’s Bakery, Astoria, Queens, L. 1. The 
name “Benkert’s’” means quality baked 
goods and courteous service to shoppers all 
over this heavily populated community. Mr. 
Benkert puts into practice his philosophy 
of successful bakery operation—that’s why 
his sales volume has grown steadily for the 
past 17 years. One outstanding feature of 
his philosophy is to win loyal customers 
through offering quality baked goods. 
SweetTex and the “High-Ratio’”’ Formula 
have played an important part in full- 
filling Mr. Benkert’s “quality policy.” 
Note the refrigerated section of the display 
window, the first of its kind anywhere— 
another symbol of Mr. Benkert’s progres- 
sive standards. 


“High-Ratio““* 





The 
CISDWEETEX ™ storeninc 
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Sales of Screenings 
in Washington State 
Limited to Feed Lots 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—The Wash- 
ington State Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued regulations which 
govern weed seed tolerances for com- 
mercial feeds and screenings and 
allow screenings to be sold only to 
feed lots. 

The order promulgated by Sverre 
N. Omdahl, director of agriculture, 
includes recommendations made by 
the feed control committee of the 
Washington State Feed Assn., Inc. 
The committee had met with repre- 
sentatives of the agriculture depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Omdahl said the rules were 
promulgated to prevent the spread 
of noxious weed seeds through dis- 
tribution of screenings, screenings 
waste and commercial feeds. 

The regulations, effective Nov. 16, 
prohibit the sale of screenings or 
commercial feeds containing more 
than 15 primary. and 200 secondary 
noxious weed seeds a pound. 

The primary group includes bind- 
weed, quack grass, Canadian thistle, 
perennial sowthistle, white top, pe- 
rennial peppergrass, Russian knap- 
weed, leafy spurge, St. Johnswort, 
white horse nettle, camelthorn, Au- 
strian fieldcress, blue flowering let- 
tuce, yellow toadflax, Johnson grass 
and common barberry and mahonia. 
Listed in the secondary group of 
weed seeds are dodder, poverty weed, 
perennial ragweed, alkali mallow, 
corn cockle, docks, sheep sorrel, 
charlock, plantains, fan weed, yel- 
low star thistle, perennial nutgrass, 
puncture vine, wild onion and peren- 
nial ground cherry. 

The regulations also state that 
“processors may sell screenings to 
state registered. feed lots exclusively 


_ or may custom grind screenings for 


operators of state registered feed 
lots, provided the director of agri- 
culture is notified by such processor 
within five days of unloading, the in- 
bound car number, unloading weight, 
outbound car number, weight des- 
tination and consignee.” 

In the event truck delivery is in- 
volved, consignee, outbound weight 
and dates of delivery must be shown. 


. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANY USES PLANNED 
FOR NEW GMI FLAG 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ General 
Mills, Inc., new company flag will fly 
atop its properties from coast to 
coast and ultimately be displayed as 
an institutional insignia on product 
cartons, in newspaper and magazine 
advertising, and in television, the 
company has announced. 

Gladys Ness, manager of consumer- 
customer relations in the grocery 
products division, designed the flag, 
with the company emblem and “Gen- 
eral Mills” in gold on a blue field, 
and presented it to Ray Brang, vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts sales. Mr. Brang made the flag 
the center of the 1949-50 grocery 
products division sales campaign. 
Leslie N: Perrin, president of General 
Mills, Inc., saw the flag as an insti- 
tutional asset. At the May meeting 
of the board of directors the flag was 
accepted as the official flag of Gen- 
eral Mills. 

The flag has since been presented 
to plants at South Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Ogden, Vallejo, San Francisco, 
Lodi, Portland, Tacoma and Spokane, 














BIG SCOOP—Just 45 years ago 
The Northwestern Miller scored one 
of the all-time big news scoops of the 
world of flour. This was the discovery 
that James Nathaniel Alsop, an elec- 
trical engineer of Owensboro, Ky., 
had perfected a process for bleach- 
ing flour by means of electrically- 
produced nitrogen peroxide and that 
it was being successfully used in the 
small town of Jackson, Mo., by the 
Cape County Milling Co. 

The big news had been picked up 
in St. Louis by the alert C. F. G. 
Raikes, manager of The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s branch office there. Aft- 
er his preliminary account had been 
wired in Mr. Raikes boarded the next 
available train for Jackson and filled 
successive issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller with additional informa- 
tion concerning the invention and its 
effects upon flour when subjected to 
it—also its effects upon some very 
jittery competitors of the Jackson 
millers. 


@ Another Revolution?—Meantime, 
the editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er was assessing at great length and 
in great excitement the effects of 
the invention upon the industry as a 
whole. He is worth quoting: . 

“Is it possible that there is about 
to follow another ‘revolution’ in mill- 
ing? Has the long-expected and 
much-deferred ‘world beater’ in mill- 
ing processes been discovered and 
are the mills of the country about to 
undergo one of those great changes 
in methods of flour making which 
come to the industry unheralded at 
long intervals? Such questions as 
those naturally follow the reading of 
the apparently fanciful tale which 
appears elsewhere in this issue and 
comes from staid and sober St. Louis. 

“It seems incredible that anything 
of as much importance to milling as 
this new method is rumored to be 
should come out of an obscure and 
hitherto unheard-of-town in south- 
eastern Missouri, where the art of 
making flour has not attained any 
remarkable advance [Cape County 
Milling Co. operated three mills, to- 
tal capacity 1,000 bbl.]; yet such dis- 
coveries do not always find a birth- 
place in notable places and the in- 
ventor or discoverer of new and im- 
proved methods of doing things is 
not infrequently a citizen of some 
obscure village who in the quiet and 
seclusion of his home hits upon a de- 
vice which has escaped the acute and 
trained mind- of the professional 
whose life is devoted to investigation 
and research in certain chosen direc- 
tions. 

“For some years it has been the 
opinion of many thoughtful millers 
that the next important step in the 
development of milling must come, 
not in the handling of the grain or 
in the system of making flour, but 
in the after treatment of the flour 
itself, the production of which had 





been brought to such mechanical and 
economic. perfection that practically 
all advanced millers the world over 
are making flour in the same general 
way. The last discovery, if such it 
should prove to be is certainly a 
development in this direction. 


@ Not a New Idea—“Machines to 
make flour cleaner and whiter and 
to improve the grade after manu- 
facture are not new. For some 20 
years world beaters in this line have 
been sprung on the public only to 
disappear after a practical test into 
the great majority of machines that 
failed. There have been innumerable 
frauds perpetrated on millers by 
scheming vendors of secret processes 
and wonderful machines which would 
increase the yield of patent flour or 
greatly improve the color of the out- 
put of the mill. Treatment with 
chemicals has been resorted to and 
millers have been misled into buy- 
ing machines which turned out to 
be quite worthless. There have been 
all sorts of trickery and deception 
practiced in this direction, but from 
it all nothing has emerged which 
could stand the test of daylight. 

“Years ago an electric purifier was 
put upon the market and it was a 
total failure. It is possible that this 
device held within it the principle 
which has at last been utilized, but at 
that time the applied use of electric- 
ity was in its infancy and the ma- 
chine was necessarily crude, Used for 
bleaching purposes, the electric idea 
is not new. It has been successfully 
applied to sugar-and also to cotton 
goods. Should electricity prove to be 
the method used, the owners of the 
Missouri milling process will find 
that their patent will be hard to 
obtain and difficult to protect. 

“At present the milling process re- 
ferred to is not patented. Its owners 
have filed a caveat in Washington, 
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but they evidently intend to exploit 
their discovery as a secret process and 
to postpone taking out a patent as 
long as, possible. With reason, mill- 
ers distrust secret processes and 
they are very difficult to keep dark, 
at least in America. 

“The present owners of the meth- 
od, whatever it may be, are making 
the mistake common to most discov- 
erers and inventors. They evidently 
think there is millions in it and they 
can obtain fabulous sums for its use. 
Instead of contending themselves 
with a fair and reasonable return 
they seem inclined to make the use 
of the process practically prohibitive. 
{The Northwestern Miller had reason 
to believe a large Minneapolis mill 
had been offered exclusive use of the 
process in its territory for $350,000.] 


@ Consternation Among Millers— 
“The news has brought something 
like a feeling of consternation to 
many millers, who, with the latest 
and most approved machinery in 
their plants, felt secure in their 
position in the front of the proces- 
sion. Should the new process prove 
to be a bona fide discovery, they are 
face to face with a very awkward 
dilemma and have every reason to 
feel somewhat disturbed over the 
situation. They can pay an enormous 
sum for the privilege of using the 
process and run the risk of finding 
that it is impracticable or that it 
cannot be protected by patent and, 
therefore, that they have bought 
something which will soon become 
common property or they can con- 
tinue on in the even tenor of their 
way, miss a possible chance to make 
heavy profits in advance of compe- 
tition, and perhaps find too late 
that some other mill has distanced 
them and taken trade away from 
them with the product of a new 
system. They have in mind the fate 





“Red Sawyer an’ young Bill was havin’ quite a set-to 


the other day,” 




































said Old Dad Fetchit of the 


Fish River Roller Mills, “about what was the 
best way to run a mill. Red said he allowed 
<——=== nobody hadn’t ever got ahead 
=unlest he figgered right close 
y, down on prices and give compe- 
** tition a run for its money. Young 


Bill took sides in favor of 
- waitin’ to see what compe- 
') tition does and then give it 
y hell irregardless of arith- 
matic. Finally, when they 


i ae 2 r as’t me, I said I had a right 
Christian faith in figgerin’ on the basis of self-respect an’ 
sellin’ at a profit, an’ in the many years of my long an’ use- 
less life I hadn’t ever got to know anybody that got to be 
worth a pan of ashes doin’ any other way.” 











of the miller who did not believe in 
grinding flour by rolls and tarried 
too long in getting into line on the 
new method of making flour. They 
also recall the equally sad end of 
the other miller who was too quick 
in adopting untried experiments and 
wasted his substance in buying fool- 
ish machines which proved to be to- 
tal failures. They are now resting 
~uneasily between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis.” 
@®e @ 


ON SLICING BREAD 


I thank the God of domesticity 

There still are golden loaves of 
bread to slice— 

For there is an art to cutting with 


a nice 

Precision, there is a pleasure cer- 
tainly 

In the feeling of the crust beneath 
the hand, 

In seeing slices, feather-lovely, 
fall 

In order. Had I many daughters, 
all 

Should learn to do it neatly as 
their grand- 


Mothers and great-grandmothers 
did before, 

Rather than buying sliced bread at 
the store. 


Elaine V. Emans. 
ee ®e 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES 


Days are getting colder, wind is 
getting bolder, 
Sumac’s turning scarlet just a 
little down the way; 
Air a little clearer, winter’s getting 
nearer, 
Buckwheat cakes for breakfast 
would go mighty good today! 


Misty like this morning in the val- 
ley, that’s a warning; 
Frost is due to tell us that the 
summer’s on the wane; 
Cattle stand together as a sign of 
chilly weather, 
Buckwheat cakes for breakfast 
would go mighty good again. 


Flowers are looking faded, just a 
trifle tired and jaded; 
Just a few to blossom, then the 
frost will cut them down. 
Wonder what’s the matter? Mother 
ought to set her batter, 
Guess I’ll have to tell her that the 
summer’s leaving town. 


Mornin’s cold and nippy and the 
grass is wet and slippy. 

And it’s good to see the blazes of 
a wood fire in the grate, 

Signs of fall appearing, for the long, 
cold days are nearing, 

And at breakfast time I’d like to 
see some buckwheats on my 
plate. 

Edgar A. Guest 
(in The Northwestern Miller 
of Nov. 19, 1924). 
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THE MIDDLEMAN AND HIS TAKE 


EN. GILLETTE of Iowa and Sen. Young of 

North Dakota convict themselves either of 
political chicanery or of’ sheer ignorance of the 
facts of economic life in their conduct of hearings 
on the spread between wheat and bread prices. 
They have set out deliberately to prove the un- 
provable—that there is profiteering and conniving 
on the part of processors and other middlemen 
at the expense of farmer and consumer. 

The spread between farm and consumer prices 
is bound to appear large to the unthinking, but 
only in a small way does it represent profit. 
Except for a moderate portion, it represents com- 
merce — the cost of necessary or demanded 
services. Drastic reduction in the spread would 
result in disruption of distribution and a violent 
repercussion in the general economy. 

If the senators do not understand this, and 
if they are sincere in seeking an explanation of it, 
they need look no farther than the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the Congressional Library. 
They would find available *the November, 1947, 
issue of Marketing Activities, published by the 
Production and Marketing Administration of the 
USDA, which contains an excellent and unbiased 
report on “Where the Food Dollar Goes.” 

The conclusion reached in the USDA study 
was that the portion of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for farm food products and retained as net profit 
by all marketing agencies (middlemen) was 5.4¢. 
The rest represented costs of providing the dis- 
tribution and processing services either necessary 
or demanded. 

‘It is thus apparent,” reads the report, “that 
if the spread between producer and consumer is 
to be reduced to any considerable extent, it is 
going to take much more than a reduction in 
profit items alone. The truth is that there is no 
magic, overnight, sensational method for shrink- 
ing the spread between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. The data on hand indicate that marketing 
costs are high, but also that the size of the mar- 
keting job is tremendous. What is required is an 
energetic, unending battle to improve methods 
and to reduce unnecessary costs in both food 
marketing and food production—at every step of 
the way.” 3 

The USDA report recognizes the complaint 
that the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar— 
and presumably his profit for his effort—decreases 
because an increasingly larger part of that dollar 
goes to pay marketing charges. But what actually 
happens, it continues, is that functions formerly 
performed on the farm, where they were not 
considered as marketing charges, are -shifted to 
specialized marketing agencies, where they are. 
Further, consumers demand and receive a great 
deal more in the way of marketing services than 
formerly. Today’s varied assortments of easily 
available foods—prepackaged, precooked and 
sometimes all but predigested—were hardly, if at 
all, known a couple of generations ago. 

The study also points out that it is a mistake 
to compare the consumer’s food dollar of the days 
before World War I with his dollar of today, for 
now the consumer is buying services which the 
farmer formerly did not perform and which the 
consumer formerly did not get. “Such a com- 
parison would be something like comparing a 
windmill with a jet-propelled airplane,” the report 
states. “Both are machines and air passes th~~ 
them, which is about as far as the similarity goes.” 

Another point made is that the farmer’s real 
concern is not to get the largest possible fraction 
of the consumer’s dollar. What he really wants, in 
common with other business men, is to get the 
largest possible income from his investment, his 
ability, and his time and effort. And if it works 
out in practice that he can make more money by 
specializing in producing, which is the activity he 
knows best, and letting specialists in other lines 
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of work worry about carrying his production to 
the consumers—often in a different form and with 
special services that consumers demand but that 
individual farmers cannot supply—then so much 
the better for the farmer. He gets a smaller 
fraction of each consumer’s dollar, but he gets 
his fraction out of so many more consumers’ 
dollars than formerly that his income is greater. 

The marketing costs, aside from net profit, 
that enter into the spread between farm and 
consumer prices support a vast and varied com- 
merce that is of the utmost value to the prosperity 
of the nation. If it were not for this, many fewer 
jobs would be available, many stores and factories 
and much equipment would be idle or would lack 
a market. Transportation, fuel, communications 
and numerous other essential activities would suf- 
fer. In fact, there is hardly a segment of industry 
and trade that would not be affected in a violently 
adverse manner. 

It also should be mentioned that taxes—fed- 
eral, state and local, direct and indirect—make 
up no small part of the spread between the price 
the farmer receives and that which the consumer 
pays. 

Manufacturing, processing and marketing of 
farm products are expensive, and the costs should 
be reduced wherever it is possible to do so by 
eliminating waste and inefficiency. But these 
processes are essential functions in our civil or- 
ganization, and senators or others who attack 
those performing the functions as being a greedy, 
unwarranted growth on the economy, grabbing 
for themselves outrageous profits, are guilty of 
stupendous misconception or venal misrepresen- 
tation of national economic requirements. 


@ee 
PRIVATE TRADERS IN ACTION 


XPORT wheat transactions by private trad- 

ers who have negotiated business with Portu- 
gal and Mexico, the Portuguese cargoes to go from 
Gulf ports in December, are a pause that refreshes 
after the long drouth of business-by-government. 
The most inspiring thing about these and other 
similar recent transactions is that they are a 
demonstration that private trade has_ not 
atrophied under government controls. Given a 
chance to function it succeeds where government 
fails. : 

The export sky, however, becomes gloomier 
as the official eye sees conditions daily more 
dismal. The International Wheat Agreement is in 
some of the major trouble that was predicted for 
it. Escalating the subsidies does not seem to help 
much. In fact, there are pessimists who think the 
foreign market will keep on waiting for higher 
and higher subsidies, in the not too fatuous 
expectation that ultimately it will be able to get 
what it wants for nothing at all. Even in the ECA 
countries there is a reluctance to buy now. And 
there is less pressure everywhere because Euro- 
pean cereal supplies are greater than were ex- 
pected. 

Two major clouds in the sky are the difficulty 
that has been encountered in setting up a satis- 
factory subsidy program and the hesitation of 
western Europe over resumption of private trad- 
ing on their part until the U.S. sets the example. 
It is not at all remarkable that the contradictory 
position of this country, which maintains its own 
controls at the same time that it demands 
abandonment of controls abroad, should be looked 
upon as hypocrisy. Double dealing seldom estab- 
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lishes the confidence upon which sound business 
relations rest. 

The private trade itself must share some of the 
responsibility for the general impasse. Its leaders 
or spokesmen have been unable to agree as to 
the form of subsidy machinery that is acceptable 
to them and likely to prove most effective for all. 
The obstacles to agreement are real and there is 
no simple detour. They are inevitable conse- 
quences of the presence of government in business. 


-@e2e 
THE GREAT REPUDIATION 


HOMAS JEFFERSON, the Democratic 

party’s Adam—or at least its Moses—has 
been pretty thoroughly repudiated by our New 
Deal and Fair Deal Democrats. They turn to him 
as the Arab turns to Mecca, but their Democratic 
prayers contain words that are strangely unlike 
the words of the great Democratic prophet. 

A single example will serve. The Sage of 
Monticello said: “Were we directed from Wash- 
ington when to sow and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” This is not exactly the 
philosophy of the Brannan plan. It contains no 
foreshadowing of the Welfare State. ¢ 

In his Minnesota Centennial address at St. 
Paul President Truman went astray in another 
direction along the Jeffersonian front (possibly 
the fault of insufficient research by his ghost 
writers). The pattern of the political prayer rug 
was the same—he found embroidered there, in his 
own historical interpretations of the significance 
of the Louisana Purchase, a Jeffersonian blessing 
even upon such extreme manifestation of Welfare 
Statism as socialized medicine. 

This excursion to the shrine of the great 
Democrat, however, came a cropper almost imme- 
diately. The analogy between the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and socialized medicine was found to ‘be 
inexact both as to the Socialistic motives read into 
it and as to the Reactionary opposition (meaning 
anything not in harmony with Fair Deal compro- 
mises with Communism). As certain pestiferous 
Republicans have pointed out, after more thor- 
ough scanning of Jefferson’s times and the acts 
and expressions of his contemporaries, Jefferson 
did not look upon the land investment as an 
adventure in Socialism and “greedy malefactors 
of great wealth” (prototypes of today’s opponents 
of the Fair Deal) were of the same complexion of 
mind. They were all for it. 


ee @ 

A German importer, eager to resume private 
trading with U.S. flour millers, reports this re- 
mark from an American official to whom he went 
for help: “Flour will be imported into Germany 
over my dead body.” 

eee : 

EMPLOYEES ARE PARTNERS 

N another page of this issue (35) appears an 

article on the economic sin of waste. It is 
written by William F. Schnitzler, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America, who 
addresses his views to workers in bakeshops. 
What he has to say, of course, is equally applicable 
to workers in any shop or in any place of employ- 
ment. His thesis boils down to the fact, so often 
not understood or not fully appreciated by men 
and women of the payrolls, that they are in a very 
real sense partners in business. Waste, careless- 
ness, indifference on their part, diminish the 
product, limit the profit. These things jeopardize 
not merely the employer's interest but the em- 
ployee’s job. We need not go into the argument— 
the article does that fully. But we can and do 
commend it heartily. Its value and significance 
are multiplied by the circumstance that it is the 
voice of labor that speaks in recognition of its 
own responsibilities. Too often the voice of the 
employee has spoken only of the responsibilities 
of the employer. 
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CORN DAMAGE MAY REDUCE 
ESTIMATE 200,000,000 BUSHELS 





Bureau of Entomology Expects Borer Loss to Reach 340 
Million Bushels for Crop Year; Major Damage 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON—A sizable reduc- 
tion—possibly 200 million bushels—in 
the official U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture corn crop estimate for Dec. 1 
since its last report was forecast on 
the basis of information obtained in 
USDA circles last week. A final crop 
estimate as low as 3,150 million bush- 
els is now seen possible on the basis 
of this information. 

These conclusions are based on the 
widespread corn borer damage which, 
according to Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine officials, will be 
four times as large in terms of dead 
corn as the previous record loss of 
85 million bushels. This would indi- 
cate a crop loss running as high as 
340 million bushels for the crop year. 

The estimated damage reported by 
the BEPQ is substantiated by private 
forecasts of USDA grain branch offi- 
cials who predict that the final corn 
crop report will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,150 million bushels. 


Loss Partly Offset 


Recent crop reports issued by 
USDA give further substance to this 
estimate of a greatly reduced yield. 
The Nov. 1 crop report disclosed a 
reduction in the corn crop of approxi- 
mately 120 million bushels from Oc- 
tober, but this report does not em- 
phasize the corn borer damage. In 
the eight major corn producing states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota and 
Nebraska the November crop report 
discloses a reduction of approximate- 
ly 140 million bushels. This reduction 
was offset in part by higher yields in 
other states outside the Corn Belt. 

However, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine officials state 
that the borer damage is being felt in 
the Corn Belt states from Ohio west. 
If this department’s estimate of a 
corn crop loss of 340 million bushels 
proves to be correct, it can be seen 
that another 200 million bushel re- 
duetion in the crop is in prospect 
which would bring the total crop 
down close to the 3,150 million bush- 
el prediction of a leading grain 
branch official. 


Information Differs 


The major borer damage, accord- 
ing to official reports, will be shown 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and some in Illinois, Indiana and 
eastern Nebraska. The official an- 
nouncement does not parallel infor- 
mation obtained from sources within 
USDA which are somewhat higher 
than the officially disclosed figure. 

Losses estimated in the official 
statement of the USDA Agricultural 
Research Administration in a prelim- 
inary study show the following: Iowa, 
140 million; Illinois, 63 million; Indi- 
ana, 22 million; Minnesota, 28 mil- 
lion; Ohio, 19 million, and Wiscon- 
sin, 7 million. 

The ARA report, while reporting 
from Bureau of. Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine sources, fails 
to reflect the statements of of- 
ficials from that branch which 
disclose an estimated total damage of 
340 million bushels. The ARA re- 
port cautiously states, “The total 
amount of corn lost . . . may exceed 





250 million bushels. Last year the 
insect caused an estimated loss of 
néarly 100 million bushels.” BEPQ 
officials stated that the actual loss 
last year in dead corn amounted to 
approximately 85 million bushels. 

The corn borer damage appears to 
overlap wind damage which was re- 
flected in the Nov. 1 crop report, but 
there is no indication here of the 
extent of this overlap. Officials assert 
that the wind damaged corn probably 
also was in part borer infested since 
the wind losses were largely in Min- 
nesota and Iowa where the borer 
losses are estimated as the greatest. 

This further reduction in the crop, 
if substantiated by the official BAE 
crop report for Dec. 1, appears to 
remove the possibility that acreage 
allotments will be necessary on corn 
for the coming year. Exports of corn 
are predicted at higher levels than 
in 1948, especially to ECA nations. 

A further study of monthly crop 
estimates by the USDA adds weight 
to a forecast of a final corn crop in 
the neighborhood of 3150 million 
bushels. In August USDA reported 
its highest estimate of approximately 
3,530 million bushels. By subtracting 
an estimated corn borer loss of 340 
million bushels from that high level 
an estimate of 3,190 million bushels 
is reached, not far out of line with 
the private forecast of PMA grain 
branch officials. 

The impact of borer damage is not 
likely to be offset, trade sources say, 
from any further crop increases in 
areas outside the Corn Belt. For ex- 
ample, the increases which offset the 
reduction between Oct. 1 and Nov. 1 
in the eight major Corn Belt states 
is not likely to influence the substan- 
tial corn reduction which is reflected 
in official reports of the Bureau of 
Entomology and. Plant Quarantine 
available at this time. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PIE DEMONSTRATION HELD 


CHICAGO—A pie demonstration 
was held recently at the American 









Institute of Baking at the request of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose of the demonstration 
was to show the suitability of dehy- 
dro-frozen fruits for commercially- 
made pies. The demonstration was 
presented not only for the benefit of 
representatives of the baking indus- 
try but also for the benefit of USDA 
personnel who have been employed 
to conduct a survey in the Chicago 
area to determine the market value 
of these products in the baking in- 
dustry..Dr. C. C. Nimmo of the Wash- 
ington Regional Research Labora- 
tories discussed the process used in 


‘preparing dehydro-frozen fruits. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE MAN 
"DIES IN PLANE CRASH 


DALLAS—tThe tragic crash of an 
American Airlines DC-6 in Dallas 
early Nov. 29 claimed the life of 
Henry Ejidson, a well known figure 
in Texas grain circles. Mr. Eidson 
was an executive in the grain depart- 
ment of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 
Dallas, and had been returning to 
Dallas from a conference with Bal- 
four, Guthrie officials in New York. 

Mr. Eidson, who was 44 at the time 
of his death, gained his prominence 
in the trade as a member of Ray C. 
Ayers & Sons, Inc., Slaton, Texas. 
He became associated with Balfour, 
Guthrie in April, 1948. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Dorothy Eidson, 
and a daughter, Miss Kathleen Eid- 
son, a student at Southern Methodist 
University. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM 
DULUTH TOP 1948 MARK 


DULUTH—Head of the lakes grain 
shipments for the season up to Dec. 
1, 1949, amounted to 141,798,311 bu., 
the fifth highest figure on record. 

It exceeded last year’s total bv 
more than 24 million bushels, and 
with the season not expected to end 
for another week or two, grain men 
estimate that an additional 5 mil- 
lion bushels will be shipped before 
the close of navigation. 
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FTC ORDERS END TO 
LICENSING PRACTICE 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered the 
Package Advertising Co., New York, 
and Henry T. Taylor, president, to 
stop “coercing and inducing” other 
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Frank R. Plum 


NAMED BY AMF—Frank R. Plum, 
for the past 20 years a member of 
the bakery division sales organiza- 
tion of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., has been named di- 
rector of sales of the division, More- 
head Patterson, chairman of the 
board has announced. Mr. Plum has 
been with the organization since 1929 
and previous to that was with the 
Martin Miller Co. for six years. In 
his new position he succeeds Mr. 
Miller, who resigned Nov. 15. 





manufacturers into licensing agree- 
ments which require them to sell un- 
patented waxed paper bands at uni- 
form minimum prices. Mr. Taylor 
markets the “Ad-Seal-It” bands. Ap- 
parently the dispute arose over the 
holding of patents,-and the commis- 
sion found that Mr. Taylor did not 
have control over the manufacture 
and sale of the “Ad-Seal-It” bands, 
which are used in packaging bakery 
products. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKELL & SMITHS ADDS 
TO TEXAS SALES STAFF 


NEW YORK — Arkell & Smiths, 
multiwall bag manufacturer, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
F. Nesbit to the sales staff of its 
Texas sales division. Mr. Nesbit will 
operate out of the company’s Hous- 
ton office. 








Bin Storage Space Owned by CCC 
Amounts to 366 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. owned as of Oct. 31 approxi- 
mately 366 million bushels of bin 
storage space. This represents more 
than 44 million bushels of old bin 
capacity and more than 322 million 
bushels of capacity obtained under 
CCC’s expanded program. 

In making public these figures, 
CCC officials state that space con- 
tracted for in 1949 has been adjust- 
ed for some default by contractors 
because of the steel strike and other 
conditions, but additional substan- 
tial adjustments will undoubtedly 
have to be made. Also, some small 
shift between states may not be re- 
flected in the figures released this 
week. 

Since these bins are expected to 
be, used largely for corn storage, ap- 


proximately one-half of the corn crop 
carryover of 800 million bushels can 
find cover in the government bins. 

These figures also provide an index 
for the trade as to the ability of the 
government to make its loan pro- 
gram effective. Additions to farm 


storage facilities for which the gov- 
ernment has announced a loan as- 
sistance program are yet to be re- 
ported, but such additions to the farm 
storage capacity plus existing facili- 
ties may take considerable pressure 
off the corn market. 


BINS OWNED BY CCC 





Erected prior to 1949 Contracted for in 1949 Totals 

State— No, bins Capacity No. bins Capacity No. bins Capacity 
Iiimois .......... 5,840 13,287,167 19,482 78,132,470 25,322 91,419,637 
Indiana ......... 116 272,390 5,577 21,490,900 5,693 21,763,290 
a, eee 9,631 25,735,599 22,843 103,630,164 32,474 129,365,763 
POON osc eis ese seueeeve 1,260 5,140,860 1,260 5,140,860 
Minnesota ....... 2,036 6,421,126 2,585 20,082,250 4,620 25,503,375 
Missouri ........- eese” . baweebes 3,570 14,052,400 3,570 14,052,400 
TOG fide kictse. “Sosa ‘esetack 6,343 37,651,360 6,343 37,651,360 
PEL SUE, 'd03).. eae >Y.,> Bubedies 675 2,484,000 675 2,484,000 
See ubesabepentis | Ginn. Ad ipbogenee 3,867 12,813,190 3,857 12,813,190 
Pennsylvania ... 0 .6++ se wueveee 140 393,000 140 393,000 
Bouth Dakota ... «+++  seenseee 5,640 24,130,000 5,640 24,130,000 
WORSSUED, ckcccce ssek ~. bebnsses 540 1,261,900 640 1,261,900 

Totals ....... 17,622 44,716,281 72,612 320,262,494 90,134 365,978,775 
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353 Million Bushels of Grain 
Placed Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Nov. 
30 that through October, 1949, farm- 
ers had put approximately 353,746,480 
bushels of 1949-crop wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, flaxseed, soybeans, corn 
and grain sorghums under Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. price support. 

During the like period last year, 
the 1948-crop support total for the 
same grains and oilseeds was 262,- 
385,000 bu. This included 217 million 


bushels of wheat. 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1949- 
crop grain and oilseeds under loans 
and purchase agréements. 

The department reported the re- 
sealing of 4,507,971 bu. 1948-crop 
wheat, 1,536,105 bu. oats, 25,935,518 
bu. corn, and 2,258,238 bu. barley 
through October, 1949. Resealing date 
for the 1948-crop corn expired 
Nov. 30. 


1949 CROPS PUT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT JULY-OCTOBER, 1949 (in bushels) 


Total quantity 








oa Loan Purchase under support 

Farm-stored Warehouse-stored agreements program 
EEE. “aCe csivaner'eccecisecs 59,613,835 215,142,137 6,671,927 281,427,899 
PE bcpbecee sete sb b tne 13,026,644 11,050,288 671,963 24,748,895 
de dhe Ons daheeeact.case 17,281,821 3,305,560 1,228,401 21,815,782 
DEE SELL Ab Ge dbsdespecaceses 329,296 231,804 32,436 593,536 
SGA 555 68 6. 60h isd to90 6 00 7,664,446 61,655 545,353 8,171,454 
PE +. wGt 606 s0dousesbe 1,533,218 4,058,146 372,778 5.964.142 
SED 04 06.6 KSC cbs ere seee 154,948 1,265,956 88,956 1,509,860 
Grain sorghums .......... 296,455 8,801,052 417,405 9,514,912 
MD. sbastesketebaedes 99,800,663 243,916,598 10,029,219 353,746,480 





BOSTON STRAUSE VISITS 


ROANOKE, VA.—Boston Strause, 
originator of the “Boston Strause 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


. Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO «+ U.S.A. 











Mennel 





Pie,” was the guest of Bowman's 
Bakery at a sales meeting sponsored 
by the local baking concern at its 
bakery here Nov. 15. R. R. Brannin, 
sales manager for the Boston Strause 
firm, and M. I. Tolly, production 
manager of the company, accompan- 
ied Mr. Strause. J. I. Bowman, man- 
ager of the Bowman Bakery, and 
E. L. Stone, sales manager for the 
concern, were in charge of the meet- 
ing. 
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U.S.-COLOMBIAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT TERMINATED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. and the 
government of Colombia have offi- 
cially announced the termination Dec. 
1 of the trade agreement between the 
two countries which has been in ef- 
fect since 1936. 

Previously the U.S. Department of 
Commerce reported that the National 
Federation of Flour Millers had or- 
dered the first 2 200-metric-ton lot of 
wheat to be imported under terms of 
the new agreement between the mills 
and the Colombian government 
whereby import licenses are to be 
granted only to the federation. Im- 
portations at the rate of 2,200 metric 
tons per month are planned for the 
remainder of the year. 














































KANSAS 


Bakers Should Co-ordinate Their 
Advertising With the Big 
National Campaign 


And Bakers find that SUNNY KANSAS 
Is Completely Co-ordinated to 
Give Smooth Baking 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 





Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


F, L. Rosensury, Secretary 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wim C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Frrzpatricx, Vice Pres. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 











St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 



















Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harais, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Contintental Baking 
py 5 Employees 
or Long Service 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co., which celebrated its sil- 
ver anniversary in November, has 
announced the organization of a 
Quarter Century Club made up of an 
honor roll of 667 charter members 
who have an unbroken record of 25 
years’ service with the company. 

In announcing the formation of the 
group, M. Lee Marshall, chairman of 
the board of Continental, said, “We 
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are all so proud of our silver anni- 
versary that we felt we could think 
of nothing more appropriate than to 
honor those loyal and trusted mem- 
bers of our organization who have 
been with us since our incorporation 
or before, with predecessor compan- 
ies.” 

Each charter member will receive 
a large silver tray engraved with the 
recipient’s name and period of serv- 
ice. 

Members of the Quarter Century 
Club wil! receive this tray in the 
near future, together with a special 
dedication booklet listing all charter 
members of the club. 

“As almost everyone knows,” said 


Mr. Marshall, “our company has 


grown and prospered through the loy- 
al support and teamwork of the 14,- 
000 members of our family. We take 
great pride in the impressive num- 
ber who have been with us through 
the past 25 eventful years. We feel 
that this record stands as an in- 
spiration to those who still feel 
that American business offers real 
opportunities to those who take pride 
in achievement through united effort.” 

Mr. Marshall, who has guided the 
destinies of the company through 23 
of the past 25 years, was recently 
honored by the industry in his elec 
tion to the office of chairman of the 
board of the American Bakers Assn. 





Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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In their pattern of living, too, women know where to turn for help and inspiration. 


Month after month, more women buy Ladies’ Home Journal than any other magazine. 
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DES MOINES—Ear! Nielsen, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, was 
elected president of the Western 
Grain & Feed Assn. at the annual 
convention here Nov. 21-22. He suc- 
seeds Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling 
Co., Emmetsburg, Iowa. Vice presi- 
dent is Hugh Kelley, Ames Reliable 
Products Co., Ames, and treasurer, 
E, C. McGee, Swift & Co. Soybean 
Mill, Des Moines. Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, Des Moines, was reelected sec- 
retary. Henry Holscher, Davenport 
Elevator Co., Cedar Rapids, is chair- 
man, and Gene Cole, Quaker Oats 
Co., Emmetsburg, vice chairman of 
the grain division. Hugh Kelley is 
chairman and ©. M. Bodensteiner, 
Fort Dodge By-Products Co., Fort 
Dodge, vice chairman of the feed 
division. 


NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
REORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 


FARGO — Al Swanson, Harvey 
(N.D.) Quality Bakery, was elected 
temporary president of the North 
Dakota Bakers Assn. to head the 
group during its reorganization ac- 
tivities. The association was disband- 
ed last spring. Larry Ginther, Flan- 
nery’s Baking Co., Jamestown, N.D., 
was appointed secretary at the meet- 
ing following the recent regional 
meeting held here under the auspices 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota. 

Tentative plans have. been made 
for the election of a board of direc- 
tors, and plans will be discussed for 
a state convention next year. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WEED MEETING 
WINNIPEG—One delegate from 

England and another from Australia 
were among the 300 attending west- 
ern Canada’s third weed conference 
recently in Edmonton, Alberta. Chief 
interest centered around 2,4-D and 
allied chemicals. Wider use of 2,4-D 
in 1950 was recommended. The con- 
ference estimated that approximately 
15 million acres of crop will be treat- 
ed to control weeds next year. Plans 
were made to hold the 1950 confer- 
ence in Regina, Sask. 


BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN caxe'rtour 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 
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An Advertisement of the Ladies Home Journal, reprinted by permission. 


The Ladies Home Journal with a circulation of 


4,473,630 knows what influences women. We 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


recommend Ken-Prints for your investigation. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IC. 


Kansas City Buffalo New York 
Richard K. Peek, Pres. — Andrew O. Peek, Vice-Pres. 
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‘Socialism or Welfare State’ 
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There’s No Short Cut to Security 


I would like to discuss a blessing 
which our forefathers considered to 
be the most precious benefit that 
human beings could possibly enjoy, 
but which in recent years we seem 
unthinkingly, little by little, to be 
throwing away. I refer to the free- 
dom of the individual, for it is this 
individual freedom that is the basis 


of that economic system—free enter- 
prise. That in turn is the foundation 
of all the material prosperity that 
mankind enjoys today anywhere in 
this world, and that is responsible 
for all our material progress. The 
U.S. today, among all the nations of 
the earth, is the sole remaining 
place where free enterprise almost 


By H. G. L. Strange 


pure and undiluted is still practiced, 
and it is mainly for that reason I 
believe that it is to the U.S. that 
other countries in the world which, 
to a greater or lesser extent, have 
abandoned free enterprise and 
embarked on the uncharted seas of 
Socialism, are obliged to corne for 
assistance. “The tree is known by its 








@ An informed Mrs. America is demanding that all baked goods provide essential 
nutritional factors. She recognizes that enriched baked goods are wholesome, 





nutritious foods which go far in helping overcome dietary deficiencies. 


You can make sure your baked products supply the necessary thiamine, riboflavin, S ~ 
niacin and iron by enriching your products with Pfizer Enrichment Wafers. 
These easy-to-use, economical Pfizer Wafers fully meet the requirements of the 


Scientific Advisory Council of the American Institute of Baking. 


The Wafers are supplied in types “A” or “B” and one Wafer of either type is 
sufficient to enrich 100 pounds of flour in average formulas. Each Wafer is doubly 


scored to facilitate the preparation of smaller batches of dough. 


Pfizer Enrichment Wafers are firm enough to resist breaking or dusting in transit, 
yet they readily disintegrate in water or yeast suspensions to form a fine-grained, 
smooth suspension which mixes easily and disperses uniformly throughout 


the dough batch. Each box contains 50 Wafers. 


For descriptive leaflet on Pfizer Enrichment 


Wafers, please write Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 


630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIL; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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fruit’ says the Good Book, and I 
notice that the fruits of the tree of 
U.S.A. free enterprise seem to be 
eagerly sought after by many coun- 
tries today. ; 

I believe myself that whenever we 
want to find the real inner meanings 
of any philosophic matter that it is 
well to go to the poets, for true 
poets have a keener vision and 
greater powers of perception than 
the average person. Poets in the past 
have, put in pungent and beautiful 
words their ideas of the great value 
of freedom and liberty. Let us listen 
to two English poets, Beaumont and 
Massinger, who said: 

“This liberty is not a word, but it 
is a substantial thing which if once 
taken from us, all other blessings 
leave us. It is a jewel worth pur- 
chasing at the dear rate of life itself 
and so to be defended.” 


Defend Freedom, 


My reading of the history of man- 
kind shows me that the greater part 
of man’s struggles have been to win 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article, warning against loss 
of freedom in growing government 
controls, is the essential text of an 
address by H. G. L. Strange, direc- 
tor, research department, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, at a meet- 
ing Oct. 11 of the Federation of 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn., 
held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. 





liberty and freedom for himself— 
the right to think what he wishes, 
to say what he wishes, and to act as 
he pleases provided always that he 
does not interfere with the similar 
rights and privileges of other peo- 
ple. Through persistent but often- 
times bitter struggles our forefathers 
throughout the ages managed to win 
some good measure of these liberties 
and freedoms from kings, emperors, 
princes and even from republics and 
democracies. The history of mankind 
reveals, however a curious thing, 
which is that often when freedom 
and liberty had been won, then it 
was usually lost to the people for a 
good length of time, because after 
winning freedom they failed to bestir 
themselves to defend it, and to main- 
tain it. The poet Nevison wrote about 
this in these words: 

“This freedom is a thing we have 
to conquer afresh for ourselves like 
love every day, for we are always 
losing freedom just as we are always 
losing love, because after each vic- 
tory we think we can settle down 
and enjoy it without further strug- 
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gle. The battle for freedom is never 
done, the field is never quiet.” 

It is the lack of the realization of 
this important principle that free- 
dom once won must ever be defend- 
ed, that little by little, and step by 
step, individual freedom often in the 
world’s history has been lost to the 
people. 

We know a fair amount of what 
has happened in Russia. At least we 
know that the people there enjoy 
no freedom, consequently no. free 
enterprise, and that the people are 
existing at the lowest level of living 
of any white people in the world. We 
know a great deal, too, about the 
situation in Britain, which for four 
years has been a Socialistic govern- 
ment, and which promised the people 
at election time a new heaven on 
earth, shorter hours and higher pay, 
and security from the cradle to the 
grave. In short, the Welfare State. 
We know that Socialistic Britain is 
obliged to appeal to the U.S.—a free 
enterprise country—for help in the 
serious difficulties in which Britain 
finds itself today. Anyone who has 
studied the innumerable  govern- 
mental controls over the people and 
the complicated rules and regula- 
tions that merchants and others have 
to abide by, must realize that a great 
measure of freedom has already been 
lost to the people in Britain. 

In Canada, too, I am sorry to say, 
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the first steps of the loss of free- 
dom to the people have already been 
taken, notably in the realm of agri- 
culture. The marketing of wheat is 
now completely in the hands of the 
government. A government board 
buys all the wheat from farmers, sets 
the price and sells it. It is against 
the law for a farmer to sell to any- 
one except the board. Farmers take 
an initial price and then receive fur- 
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ther payments as the government 
wheat board accumulates profits. 
Quite naturally -the government 





discovered that it had to safeguard 
itself against the accumulation of * 
surpluses, for if unsold surpluses ac- 
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THE SALUTE Raise foil to 
a perpendicular position in 
front of shoulder, pause, 
extend foil forward = at 
shoulder height; pause, re- 
turn foil to upright posi- 
tion. 


ON GUARD Stance and 
position of foil similar to 
parry illustration. 
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about the flour which best suits your baking 
requirements. And remember, when per- 
formance counts, choose quality . . . choose 
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outside high and low 


THE LUNGE Extend arm at shoulder 
height, with shoulder relaxed. Start 
place right foot 
straight forward, landing heel first. 
At same time fully extend left leg 
with a snap and hold left foot sta- 
tionary, flat on floor, body slightly 


lunge with toes, 
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Executed by extending arm 


blades are not in contact. 
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bent forward for maximum reach. 
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four sections can be defended by 
12 parries (4 each: direct, rolling 
and encirclement). 
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cumulated there would ensue serious 
losses to taxpayers, and taxpayers 
have a way of venting their indigna- 
tion on governments which lose 
money by voting them out of power 
at election time. So the Canadian 
government, like the British govern- 
ment, controls wheat production. Un- 
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der the law the acreage from which 
farmers can sell wheat is controlled, 
or “designated” as they say, by the 
government. Then the amount of 
grain from each acre, a farmer can 
deliver to any country elevator is 
also set by the government, and, of 
course, the price at which the wheat 
is sold is also set by the government. 

To protect themselves still further, 
the government in 1946 concluded a 
four-year wheat agreement with 
Britain by which Canada agreed to 


‘sell and Britain agreed to buy 160 


million bushels of wheat for the first 
two years and 140 million bushels a 


year for each of the second two years, 
at $1.55 for the first two years and 
prices for the second two years to be 
set by mutual agreement. 

During the first two crop years, 
1946-47 and 1947-48, the price of 
wheat on world markets averaged 
around $2.60, so our Canadian farm- 
ers lost over $1 bu. on all the wheat 
delivered to Britain in these two 
years. For the third and fourth year 
Britain will pay $2 bu., but so far 
losses per bushel are still continuing. 

Then the Canadian government 
agreed to sell wheat to Canadian mill- 
ers for making flour for Canadian do- 
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tests and sales experience from coast to coast show this 

to be a fact. In every case, too, it is found that increased 
nutrition is matched by more appetizing flavor— 
with visible improvement in the physical characteristics 


of the loaves. 


What better proof can there be that “Milk solids 
makes the difference”! The more appealing crust color 
of bread made with milk—its improved texture, baking 
qualities, more tempting aroma and genuinely sat- 
isfying taste are directly traceable to the nonfat 


_ dry milk solids it contains. 


It pays to use at least 6% nonfat dry milk solids— 
the simplest, most economical and practical way 
to add the nutritive values of milk to your 
bread. The slightly increased cost is more than 


offset by greater sales appeal. 
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mestic bread consumption at the 
same price as to Britain, i.e., $1.55. 

In two and a half years under this 
agreement, on the sales to Britain 
and to Canada, our farmers have lost 
over $500 million, approximately 
$1,800 to each prairie wheat growing 
farming family. 


Coarse Grains 


Much the same system has re- 
cently been set up for coarse grains, 
i.e., oats and barley. Farmers are 
obliged to deliver their coarse grains 
to the government’s wheat board. 
The board pays an initial price, con- 
siderably lower than the market 
price. The government sells. the 
grains and intends after one year to 
return to farmers any surplus, after, 
of course, deducting their expenses, 
and again the same controls over 
marketing and production apply as 
with wheat. A Canadian farmer has 
to have a permit from the govern- 
ment before he can sell his wheat 
and coarse grains even to the govern- 
ment board, subject to fine and im- 
prisonment if he breaks any of the 
complicated government and board 
regulations. All this, of course, is a 
distinct loss of freedom to the indi- 
vidual, is an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the farmer’s personal lib- 
erty and the elimination of free en- 
terprise, as far as that important 
phase of agriculture is concerned, and 
is coupled with a serious loss of in- 
come to our farmers as I have re- 
lated. 


Canada a Signatory 


Canada, too, is a signatory to the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
which obliges Canada to sell wheat 
at a top price of $1.80 to the 20 
countries which have already signed 
the agreement, but the wheat board 
is selling Canadian wheat to a num- 
ber of other countries, which did not 
sign the agreement, at a fluctuating 
daily price. That price today is $2.12, 
which I consider to be the proper 
world price for wheat. Our Canadian 
farmers, therefore, are losing, on all 
the wheat sold under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, some 
30¢ bu. 

So today the marketing, and to a 
great extent the production, of grain 
in Canada and in Britain, and in some 
other countries, has got into the 
hands of politicians, who superficial- 
ly touch on many fields of effort, but 
intensively explore none; into the 
hands of planners, and would-be 
planners who, in their ignorance of 
the principles of international mar- 
keting, disregard those economic 
traffic regulations which have been 
set up so painfully by wisdom and 
experience throughout the ages to 
control supply and demand by the 
green and red lights of fluctuating 
prices. 

The Canadian government would 
be most indignant if anyone sug- 
gested it was not completely a free 
enterprise government. Yet, it has 
taken these Socialistic steps that I 
have enumerated. 

How did all this happen? It hap- 
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pened in the manner in which So- 
cialistic steps are taken in any coun- 
try:-It resulted from the efforts of 
exceedingly able but uninformed 
pressure groups, of would-be planners, 
who worked everlastingly to bring 
pressure upon the government to ac- 
cord with their wishes. No referen- 
dum of Canadian farmers has ever 
been taken as to whether or not they 
like this government compulsory mar- 
keting and controls over production. 
The government was assured, how- 
ever, by a small handful of so-called 
farm leaders that that was what 
farmers wanted. The government no 
doubt thought that these pressure 
groups represented large numbers of 
voters, and so in short the govern- 
ment acceded to the wishes of these 
small but most active pressure 
groups. That, I believe, is just what 
happened in England, too, and we 
know it was exactly what happened 
in Russia, where only a handful of 
people control the destinies of that 
nation. It happened, too, in Germany 
and Italy. 

What do Canadian farmers think 
about it all? They are, as yet, unde- 
cided and in a greatly confused state. 
Unquestionably those farmers (rep- 
resenting about 50% of all prairie 
farmers and who belong to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Pools and the Cooper- 
ative Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, which are the two main 
pressure groups responsible for bring- 
ing about all this legislation) are torn 
between a desire to regain their in- 
dividual freedom, and loyalty to their 
own organizations. These pressure 
groups have taken advantage of the 
farmers’ indecision and confusion. 

Is the government to blame? It 
seems to me that in a democracy 
one can hardly blame a government. 
A government, after all, is no more 
than a political party in power, and 
a political party achieves power, or 
becomes the government, by votes of 
the people. It obtains these votes 
by implementing policies which it 
thinks groups of voters want, for 
fear that if it does not then the 
party may not be reelected. 

I think we can take it for granted 
that the mass of the people whose 
desires or alleged desires so _ in- 
fluence governments are to say 
the least not always rational 
either in political or in economic 
affairs where they are unable to 
see results immediately in front of 
their eyes, People judge with logic 
and reason those matters on which 
they are expert and earn their daily 
living. They are not, however, alto- 
gether competent to judge the fu- 
ture effects of present policies. They 
are not always able to divorce their 
thinking from their emotions, so they 
judge matters which are a little 
away from their immediate sight by 
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likes, dislikes, loves and prejudices, 
in short, by emotion rather than by 
logic and reason. Indeed, I would go 
so far as to say that reasoning by 
logical means, by intelligence, is 
much rarer in this world than most 
people suppose. The government, 
then, as'I see it, is no more than the 
indicator or finger we find on the top 
of the balance that has two scales. 
As the mass of public opinion weighs 
down one scale, so does this indicator 
at the top of the balance move to 
the right or to the left. To attempt 
to reason with governments, in my 
opinion, would be the same as trying 
to reason with the indicator on a 


balance when the cause of the 
movement is that one scale is too 
heavily weighted or over-balanced. 
Government policies, then, are usu- 
ally decided by the weight of public 
opinion, which usually means emo- 
tional opinion. You may remember 
the famous verse by Samuel Butler: 


Pressure Groups 


“Public opinion rules mankind like 
the blind leading the blind.” Unfor- 
tunately this public opinion in turn 
is moulded only too often by pressure 
groups who, recognizing that people 
in the main think irrationally, use 
arguments which appeal to the feel- 
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ings of prejudice, dislike and hatred 
and who dangle before the eyes of 
the multitude illusions and delusions 
which glitter as a rule with the 
promise of obtaining something for 
nothing, or at least substantial bene- 
fits at very little cost. Hudibras, an 
English philosopher-poet of old, has 
this to say about it: 

“Mankind is naturally averse. from 
all the truth it sees and hears, but 
swallows nonsense and a lie with 
greediness and gluttony.” 

The demagogues and agitators, 
therefore, who appeal to the emotions 
of prejudice and hatred, and who 
promise something for nothing, can 
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usually influence the public mind 
easier than those who speak the 
plain truth and point to the future 
dangers of any proposals. It is true 
that in the long run the truth rears 
its head and eventually sits en- 
throned, but in the meantime great 
harm has been done. That famous 
writer, Swift, had something to say 
about it. He put it this way in his 
classic essay entitled “The Art of 
Political Lying”: 

“Falsehood flies and truth comes 
limping after it. When people are un- 
deceived the jest is over, the harm 
has been done. Just like a doctor who 
has thought of an infallible remedy 
after the patient has died, just like a 
man who has thought of a wonderful 
repartee after the company has de- 
part ” 

The sugar-coated glittering delu- 
sion which the leaders of the wheat 
pools and the federation of agricul- 
ture in Canada dangled before the 
eyes of our farmers was the promise 
of “security,” that hypnotic word. 
It was, I find, the same promise of 
security that blinded the eyes of the 
people in Britain ard induced them 
to elect a Socialistic government. 
Certainly the promise of security was 
the reason why our prairie farmers 
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have so far failed to protest en masse 
—although quite a number individu- 
ally are protesting—against their loss 
of precious freedom and against the 
serious money losses from which they 
have suffered. Our farmers remem- 
bered the extremely low prices of 
the “thirties” and they were told 
over and over again by the dema- 
gogues that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, the open futures market, was 
alone responsible for those low prices, 
and they were promised that if the 
government could handle the grains 
that farmers would enjoy “security.” 
Our farmers did not realize, of 
course, although some are now be- 
ginning to understand it, that with 
security as a state aid necessarily go 
government regulations and penal- 
ties. Farmers did not realize that if 
one group is given security by the 
government it must be at the expense 
of other groups, who would naturally 
feel aggrieved either if they had to 
pay for the security of others, or if 
they themselves, too, did not enjoy 
it. Some 70,000 farmers on the prai- 
ries this year have suffered severely 
from drouth—and so have but small 
crops. They are wondering where is 
the promised security, and, of course, 
there is none. Many are now begin- 
ning to realize that they have thrown 
away their freedom and liberty, and 
lost considerable money in the bar- 
gain, for promised security’. which 
they are not receiving. In effect, 
then, they have thrown away their 
birthright of freedom for a mess of 
security pottage. And I fear they 
will never even have the pottage. 

People in Britain and Canada who 
have been confused by this word 
“security,” which in effect is Social- 
ism or the welfare state, fail also 
to understand that if one group is 
given security, other groups are also 
entitled to it for the work of all is 
important and necessary in this 
world, and if everyone had security 
then obviously less work would be 
done and less food would be pro- 
duced, because there would be less of 
an incentive for all to work, and so the 
world would rapidly become more 
and more hungry and more and more 
poor. 

No Short Cuts 


What we need to learn before all 
else, it seems to me, is that there 
are no short cuts in this world. Each 
must work and provide for his own 
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for if Peter gets more, then Paul 
must get less. Depending on state 
security is like betting on a horse 
that will never leave the stable, or 
like a starving man who is 

to get satisfaction out of the promise 
of a future good dinner. 

This present delusion of “security” 
is only. one of many throughout the 
ages that has from time to time 
gripped the minds of men. Eventual- 
ly these delusions faded away, usual- 
ly after people had paid a bitter 
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price, but then after awhile still 
other delusions appeared, caused 
mainly as I have mentioned because 
few people think logically and with 
reason. 

As Dr. Charles Mackay some 50 
years ago said in his book entitled 
“Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions” : 

“Men, it has been well said, think 
in herds. It will be seen that they 
go mad in herds, while they only re- 
cover their senses slowly and one by 
one.” 

Is there anything worth learning 
from all this by those who prize in- 
dividual freedom and free enterprise; 
for I assume that all good citizens 
who wish to remain free men are 
willing to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties of freedom, namely to further 
good causes, to uphold right, to op- 
pose error and to assist the general 
public in distinguishing between the 
true and the false, between reason 
and error and: between right and 
wrong. 

Lessons 

I think myself there are at least 
two important lessons to be learned. 
The first is to see clearly that So- 
cialism which is now practiced in 
Russia, which wrecked Germany and 
Italy, and which I, for one, believe 
has intensified Britain’s present diffi- 
culties, and which has brought the 
grain trade of Canada under state 
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control, invariably starts in a small 
way by one single step to which peo- 
ple pay but little attention. Then, 
further steps naturally and inevit- 
ably follow one after the other, so 
that gradually the state takes to 
itself more and more of the rights, 
privileges and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual. I believe myself, therefore, 
that the only way effectively to stop 
complete Socialism falling upon us 
is to oppose in the most vigorous 
fashion the very first, even small, 
steps that are taken, and to fight 
energetically against the delusions 
proposed by politicians, demagogues, 
planners and would-be planners; to 
realize, and to help others realize, 
that what is being so plausibly of- 
fered is a delusion that in the end 
will certainly bring disaster to the 
whole people. 

In Britain, the Socialist govern- 
ment first nationalized the Bank of 
England, then communications, then 
the grain trade, then coal, then the 
railways, then the buses, then some 
of the shipping, then electricity and 
then gas. The next step proposed is 
iron and steel, and then other indus- 
tries one after the other. In Canada, 
the government first nationalized the 
wheat industry. Now it has taken 
over coarse grains. The leaders of 
the pools and federation of agri- 
culture, responsible for this compul- 
sory state marketing, are already 
talking about the state taking over 
other agricultural products. Wheat 
marketing, to some extent, is coming 
under international control through 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment. ‘The advocates of this plan, I 
notice, are already talking about the 
necessity of governments taking over 
similarly coarse grains, livestock 
products, cotton, wool and no doubt 
eventually many other industries. So 
we observe how each step taken by 
any government eventually requires 
that further steps, the taking over 
of other industries, must inevitably 
follow. 


Public Opinion 


The second lesson to understand 
is, I think, that in spite of anything 
we can do, governments in a de- 
mocracy will, in the main, follow pub- 
lic opinion, and so appeals to govern- 
ments thémselves are usually of lit- 
tle avail. Public opinion itself, there- 
fore, must be dealt with. But public 
opinion is usually illogical and irra- 
tional, It thinks emotionally and 
comes to conclusions by feelings 
rather than by logic and reason. If 
all this is once grasped, then I think 
it must be clear that warnings to the 
public and efforts to persuade the 
people to adopt right principles and 
truths must be made in the form of 
appeals to their feelings and emo- 
tions rather than to their logic and 
reason. 

This, I admit, is a difficult task but 
I think myself, because the dema- 
gogues and the planners have been 
se successful, using appeals to the 
baser emotions of prejudice, dislike, 
hatred and selfishness, that appeals 
to the people’s emotions and feel- 
ings on the higher plane of fairness, 
justice, honor and righteousness, all 
of high, moral values, would have 
their effect, for the mass of people 
at heart, I believe, are eminently 
fair and hold in high esteem and 
respect true moral values. Difficult 
as all this may be, I feel myself that 
the preservation of freedom to the 
individual, and the maintenance of 
the system of free enterprise, is 
worth the struggle, cost what it may. 


Fight Socialism 
There is, of course, one other thing 


in this unremitting struggle against 
Socialism that should have priority, 
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which is to lose no opportunity, even 
the smallest, of opposing with all the 
energy and means possible those poli- 
ticians, demagogues and planners 
who work so unremittingly to bind 
fast our individual actions in their 
Socialistic chains. I believe myself 
that no false statement made by 
these people should ever go unan- 
swered, that no effort made by them 
should ever go unopposed, and that 
whenever possible their ignorance or 
lack of understanding of the prin- 
ciples that truly make for a pros- 
perous people should be immediately 
exposed. 

All that I have said is, of course, 
addressed to those who have con- 
vinced themselves, as I have con- 
vinced myself, that Socialism is a 
bad business, that it can only suc- 
ceed in making the well-off poor and 
those who are now poor,. poverty 
stricken, that material progress in 
this world under Socialism must of 
necessity greatly decline, and that 
the theory held by Socialists that a 
government bureau can manage the 
affairs of each individual better than 
he can manage them himself is utter- 
ly and completely wrong. Put in a 
nutshell my own view is that Social- 
ism, which today bears that innocu- 
ous and fancy label—the welfare 
state—is a most excellent method 
of enabling three men to do the 
work of one and in double the time. 

As far as the “security” promised 
by Socialists is concerned, I believe 
it is a complete myth, that the only 

(Continued on page 59) 
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WASTE 


of wealth are “tossed out the 

window” in American industry. 
These- lost dollars are caused by 
waste, and their disappearance af- 
fects the pocketbooks of industry and 
workers alike. 

Waste walks the floor of industry 
in many forms. One mdment it may 
be a spilled sack of sugar or a rodent- 
spoiled bag of flour and a minute 
later it is reaping destruction in the 
form of squandered man hours. Al- 
though it comes in many varieties, 
waste always is caused by the twin 
scourges of industry, carlessness and 
neglect. 

As skilled craftsmen and members 
of a progressive international union, 


| eee year, millions of dollars 


SO Ga 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on the importance of 
eliminating waste in bakeries is re- 
printed with permission from a re- 
cent issue of the Bakers’ and Con- 
fectioners’ Journal, official publica- 
tion of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of 
America of which William F. Schniiz- 
ler is general secretary-treasurer. In 
it, Mr. Schnitzler sounds a very im- 
portant note concerning current op- 
erations in the baking industry and 
points out the need for preventing 
waste from “biting into profits,” both 
from an employer’s and an em- 
ployee’s standpoint. 
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we- have a solemn responsibility to 
wage a constant war on waste. Man- 
agement can launch programs to 
eliminate waste, but the final battle 
must be won by the men and women 
on the production line. 


Workers Have Stake 

When wasted material and man- 
power bite into a firm’s profits, man- 
agement is the first to feel the pain. 
But, workers should remember they 
cannot take better wages, welfare 
benefits and working conditions from 
a company suffering from sinking 
profits. 

In our industry waste is a particu- 
larly dangerous ill. Our workers over 
the nation utilize millions of dollars 
worth of raw materials daily, most 
of it perishable. Because of the na- 
ture of the materials they handle, 
our workers must be doubly pre- 
cautious against waste. ' 


Members Institute Improvements 


Our members have met their obli- 
gations in a fine manner and, in the 
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past, they have been credited with 
instituting many improvements to 
eliminate waste of materials during 
mechanical operations. Proud though 
we are of our past achievements, we 


must not be so short-sighted as to 
relax our efforts. 

Waste is an evil which probably 
never will be completely conquered. 
As long as we have human weak- 
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= When It Bites Into Profits, Workers Stand to Lose 
@ Gains; Beating It Is Prime Job 


of Skilled Unionists 


nesses, we will have wasted energy, 
time and materials. While we may 
never be able to fully eliminate 
waste, we can continue to make 
strides toward reducing it. 

In this problem we find one of 
the greatest opportunities for profit- 
able union-managament cooperation. 
As I have pointed out, both parties 
stand to lose if waste is permitted 
to erase profits. Likewise, both stand 
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to gain if economy of operation pro- 
duces rising figures on the profit side 
of the ledger. 

Good union craftsmen should let 
their employers know they are aware 
of the evils of waste and that they 
are anxious to cooperate in eliminat- 
ing it..A careful program should be 
mapped out by representatives of 
union and management. Both parties 
have definite knowledge to contribute 
in formulating such a program; to 
ignore the experience and ideas of 
either management or labor in plan- 
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ning a “war on waste” would be poor 
economic generalship. 

In our industry one of the most 
expensive forms of waste is caused 
by rodents and roaches. Rats, es- 
pecially, are costly pests to have 
around any plant. 

Chief method of combatting these 
destructionists, of course, is a full- 


scale exterminating program main- 


tained by management. No such 
service, however, can be completely 
successful in plants of the type in 
which our members are employed un- 
less it is backed up by a day-to-day 
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PETERSEN 


vigilance on the part of the workers. 

It has been reliably estimated that 
rats alone cost America nearly 2% 
billion dollars annually in property 
damage. One survey indicated that 
each rat we have costs the nation 
between $4 and $5 a year. These 
figures do not take into account the 
millions of dollars in damage the ro- 
dents inflict from the standpoint. of 
health. 

Workers are, in the long run, the 
key factors in pest control. Rats 
thrive on rubbish; they don’t care 
much for a clean plant, one where 
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their favorite loot is kept out 
of their reach. Pest control is a 
phase of operation where the work- 
er can help himself and his employer 
by exercising care and following the 
rules set down by the firm’s exter- 
minating service. 

Another source of loss in our in- 
dustries is found in poor storage 
practices. Faulty methods of storing 
materials can waste many hours of 
manpower and, in many instances, 
may result in spoilage of the prod- 
ucts. Of course, it is up to the plant 
superintendent to determine the 
overall storage plan, but workers can 
follow many minor rules which will 
help reduce lost time and material. 


Good Storing Practices 


For example, making certain that 
labels on goods are easily visible can 
save many hours annually, time which 
otherwise would be consumed search- 
ing and restacking the material to 
find a product with a hidden label. 

The worker can also help by stack- 
ing so that counting is easy and, 
above all, by taking maximum pre- 
cautions for safety. This means 
guarding not only against collapse 
of piled stock, but also the elimina- 
tion of any possible physical injury 
to employees engaged in handling 
the goods. 

This brings us to the most impor- 
tant phase of waste, from the stand- 
point of worker and employer. I re- 
fer to. waste of manpower due to in- 
juries. 

Our workers lose a total of many 
hundred hours of employment every 
year because of injuries. This idle- 
ness is a serious setback to the em- 
ployee, who suffers from a loss in 
income, and the employer, whose 
plant suffers a loss in production. 

The burden of avoiding. waste, due 
to physical injury rests on the work- 
er. It is necessary that the employ- 
er provide safe operating equipment, 
but, in the end, the worker must 
exercise the caution and good judg- 
ment which alone can prevent acci- 
dental injury. 

To summarize the complete case 
against waste would require..thou- 
sands and thousands of words. ‘We 
believe our members, as proud crafts- 
men in a vital industry, are. aware 
of the full significance of wasted 
time and material and are eager 
to do their part in reducing waste 
to the lowest possible degree. 

Do not let your war on waste end 
when you leave work. Fight it at 
home. As a citizen, fight waste of 
any form in government. 

Waste is an economic ailment 
which will rack our pocketbooks with 
pain unless we are on the alert 
against it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
MAY 22-23 CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 1950 con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota has been scheduled for 
May 22-23 at the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, according to a recent announce- 
ment by J. M. Long, secretary of the 
group. 
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KILGORE NAMED ROLAND 
FLOUR CO. DISTRIBUTOR 


ST. LOUIS—The Roland Flour Co., 
St. Louis, has appointed the Kilgore 
Sales Co., the distributor for Roland 
in Arizona and New Mexico, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
M. E. Roland. 

Ralph Kilgore, head of the Kilgore 
Sales Co., has had considerable ex- 
perience in the bakery supply field in 
the Southwest, it was pointed out. 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in — 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 
results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help/you decide 
which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 
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To Survive and Flourish, Let’s Face Facts 


face facts every day. Now, as 

never before we must, if our 
business is to survive and flourish, 
face facts. America’s economy has by 
now traveled the cycle of postwar 
spasms, and the facts we do face— 
facts that can help or hurt us—are 
hard and cold and must be faced re- 
alistically. Facts, like opponents, ar- 
range themselves on two sides, the 


Bee a retail baker, I must 


* 


By Robert M. Woods 


Woods Bakery, Inc. 
Evanston, Iil. 


plus facts on the side that help us, 
the minus facts on the side that can 
hurt us if not properly handled. We 
must know and analyze both, making 
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the greatest use of those on our side, 
and knowing those that are against 
us sO we may attack and overcome 
them. 

Let us consider those that ally 
themselves with our cause first. 

Fear merchants for several months 
have been peddling an old but men- 
acing product called “depression.” 
They claim we will. be cast back, 
that the high speéd of our economy 
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will be slowed, that we are already 
in the corridor of a chaotic era to 
our economy. 

Facts prove the folly of these 
words. Keen observers and alert stu- 
dents see no grounds, causes or rea- 
sons for such pessimistic predictions. 
The opinions of these economists, 
though optimistic, are not theoretical. 
They are based on these facts that 
cannot be refuted: 

(1) Fifty-nine million workers 
are on the job. 

(2) Two hundred billion dollars 
in liquid savings are current in 
America. 

(3) Two hundred and fifteen bil- 
lion dollars of personal income will 
be earned in 1949. 

(4) We have a high purchasing 
power. We are now 53% ahead of 
the prewar years. 

To assure that this employment 
and flow of money should continue, 
here are facts that portray needs: 


SO DF ”™ 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article by Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakery, Inc., Evanston, Il. 
comprises the essential text of his 
address delivered during the retail 
session of the recent convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. at At- 
lantic City. “If our business is to 
survive and flourish,” Mr. Woods 
warns, “we must now face facts 
as never before.” Mr. Woods is a 
member of the board of governors of 
the ABA. 
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(1) Twenty-seven million Ameri- 
cans have no kitchen sinks. 

(2) Forty million Americans have 
neither bathtubs nor showers. 

(3) One million American fami- 
lies need new homes this year. 

(4) Eighteen million American 
families lack washing machines. 

(5) Twenty-five million American 
families lack vacuum cleaners. 

These are known needs, direct 
needs that must be satisfied if our 
American standard is to be enjoyed 
by everyone. 


No Letdown Seen 


These alert students of economics 
forecast this optimistic picture of the 
period ahead and claim that there 
will be no let down in America’s 
prosperity due to these basic needs 

We, the world’s most fortunate 
people, have the power to continue 
our strength and our wealth by satis- 
fying our own domestic needs. These 
needs, translated into orders mean 
jobs; jobs mean earning power, and 
earning power means spending pow- 
er at an undiminished rate. Give a 
deaf ear to the prophets of failure 
America is in the anteroom of abun- 
dant prosperity. The fact that times 
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will be good is a fact on the plus 
side, for it will have a positive ef- 
fect on the welfare of our business. 
Now let us look at another fact 
that is on the plus side. ; 
We have just come through the 
toughest years of American busi- 
ness. Perhaps we feel that they were 
good because they were prosperous. 
Actually they were tough years. 
“Tough” because our products suf- 
fered, our service lagged, our atti- 
tude became warped. However, de- 
spite all of this, it is generally rec- 
ognized that we came through the 
war years with a good reputation 
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and a sound relationship with the 
public. 

Now with the Bakers of America 
Program acting as our industry’s 
voice, we will reach the consumer 
with a message which will strength- 
en our prestige and our position in 
their minds. This is going to permit 
us to capitalize upon the good reputa- 
tion with which we came out of the 
war years. The consumer’s accept- 
ance of our industry now is favorable 
and constitutes a plus fact. The Bak- 
ers of America Program will give us 
even greater strength. 

Continuing to consider plus facts, 
we see our alert suppliers putting 


to work their vast facilities of re- 
search and development to bring us 
improved equipment, machinery and 


ingredients that will better serve — 


our product and business. True, some 
suppliers have not given as much 
attention as they should to our needs, 
but this will be changed. We per- 
haps have failed to give voice to our 
needs, to tell these suppliers what 
they can do for us. . 

As our program develops during 
the coming year, as we go forward 
making better products with better 
supplies, our voice will be heard by 
these manufacturers. They will wel- 
come it, because they are constantly 
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Robert M. Woods 


LISTS FACTS—Facts must be faced 
realistically, according to Robert M. 
Woods, Woods Bakery, Inc., Evan- 
ston, Ill., in the accompanying arti- 
cle based on his address, delivered 
at the retail session of the recent 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Atlantic City. 





trying to find out what we need and 
will buy, as we in turn are trying to 
find out what it is the consumer 
wants, and will buy. 

“To give meaning to my words as 
to how we should give voice to our 
needs, I would like to bring to the 
attention of our associates of the 
allied trades a very definite need. 
With no intention of offending, but 
merely in the spirit of speaking a 
language that I am sure all of them 
want to hear, and will appreciate, 
let me bring out one point. 

The allied trades are partners in 
raising the level of our industry and 
the improvement of quality in our 
products. The allied trades have 
brought to us prepared mixes which 
are serving many many bakers 
throughout the country. These pre- 
pared mixes are especially helpful 
to the small baker who does not have 
a great number of men working for 
him and needs and wants them so 
that he may give his consuming pub- 
lic the variety that they want and 
demand. 

Quality Essential 

Now on the subject of these pre- 
pared mixes, let’s not fool ourselves. 
These mixes must be quality prod- 
ucts sold on a quality basis. A pre- 
pared mix is the basis of the prod- 
uct, therefore, it governs the quality 
of the finished goods. These pre- 
pared mixes must make products su- 
perior to those that are now being 
made by many bakers throughout 
the country. 

To the prepared mix manufactur- 
ers, our voice carries this message: 
“Make and sell only those prepared tT 
mixes that will increase the bak- 
er’s quality. Advise him of the ways 
whereby, if he so desires, he can 
enrich your product by adding addi- 
tional ingredients so that his finished 
product will meet all the rigid re- 
quirements of the most selective and 
discriminating buyer.” 

Another point of caution: “Watch 
your flavor. These mixes cannot be 
flavored with inferior agents. I stress 
this because the product’s personality 
is to be found in the flavor that 
it delivers when tasted. Taste, to a 
retail baker, is the keystone of his 
repeat business.” 4 

So much for this message. I stated 
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it because I feel that you men of. the 
allied trades welcome it. I also did 
it in the attempt to start the “con- 
structive ball” rolling. 


With these three factors in mind, 
all on the plus side, let us now con- 
sider some of those on the minus 
side. 


Perhaps we can do this best by 
asking ourselves a question. What 
are the factors confronting us that 
reduce the amount of baked products 
consumed by the public? 


Naturally we look outside of our 
business to find factors on the minus 
side. We look beyond our own busi- 
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ness to see what forces are at work 
against us. 

The number one factor of oppo- 
sition that we find is “home baking.” 
Sure, we have heard that home bak- 
ing amounts to $3 or $4 billions per 
year. But have we applied it to our 
own business, realizing that the 
housewives in our immediate neigh- 
borhoods are doing one third of the 
baking that their families consume? 
Have we calculated the loss of busi- 
ness and profit it represents today, 
or the difference it might make in 
our business prosperity tomorrow? 
Home baking, in all its aspects, is 
truly one of the minus factors that 


is working against us all the time. 

Personally, as a retail baker, the 
increase of business that I am shoot- 
ing for is that percentage of baking 
being done by the housewives of my 
community. I consider such baking 
my real competition. But let’s leave 
this just for a moment and go on and 
consider another fact on the minus 
side. 


“Food Faddists” Cited 


We find the same thing: beginning 
now following World War II that 
was prevalent followed World War 
I. In fact, the fire has already start- 
ed in the Southwest. This menace 
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to our business is commonly known 
as the “food faddists.” 

In Southern California the dentists 
are already well organized and are 
supported by several personalities of 
the screen who are telling the Amer- 
ican public that sweets are bad for 
their teeth. They have prepared an 
album of recordings, which is being 
circulated and is telling the people 
that sugar and products made from 
sugar destroy dental health. Food 
faddists constitute a major menace 
to our industry, and they must be 
stopped in their attempt to reduce 
per capita consumption of our 
product. 

Another minus fact that can hurt 
us is the activity of other industries 
in the dessert-food field. These indus- 
tries are not asleep. They are 
launching powerful campaigns to in- 
crease their sales. They are claim- 
ing that they have dessert foods of 
the quality and variety that the con- 
sumer wants at a price she is willing 
to pay. With all of these industries 
we are in a deadly and tough prod- 
uct-to-product battle. 

Since we are facing facts and lay- 
ing everything right out on the table, 
let’s talk about one particular divi- 
sion of these competitive industries 
that is right in our own back yard. 
I speak of the prepared mixes that 
are now being offered to the Ameri- 
can consumer. They are backed by 
powerful advertising programs and I 
believe are here to stay. 

As much as I dislike the grocer’s 
prepared mix business, I am equally 
unsympathetic to the bakers who 
only harangue and condemn their 
existence. I repeat again—they are 
here to stay, and haranguing and 
condemning will be to no avail. Fur- 
ther, I sympathize with the allied 
salesmen whose company happens to 
be making these prepared mixes and 
who is indicted, criticized and repu- 
diated for his company’s policy. 

Let’s face facts. The only reason 
why these prepared mixes were ever 
presented to the public was because 
analysis indicated that there was a 
tremendous and broad market for 
them. 

Let’s face another fact. Why did, 
and does, such a market exist? Well, 


_ frankly, it is because the American 
“consumer is not satisfied with the 


baked products she purchases from 
bakers. 

Instead of doing so much talking, 
that will never affect the American 
consumer’s thinking, let us decide 
upon a course of constructive and 
honest action that will. If we are 
to eliminate the menace of home 
baking which is being aided and 
abetted by the sale of prepared 
mixes, let us decide now that our 
products must be of superior quality. 


Increase in Quality Needed 

Sure, the American housewife be- 
lieves the story that these prepared 
mixes are “no muss, no fuss, and no 
failure.” But remember she is a 
busy woman; she is an intelligent 
woman; she is an analytical woman 
and she loves leisure time. If she 


‘ can buy a product in our bakery to 


satisfy her family, win her compli- 
ments, make her proud, she will not 
use prepared mixes. The only answer 
to this particular onslaught against 
our sales and profits is an increase 
of quality in the products that we 
make. 

What will happen to the prepared 
mix business? Well, gentlemen, and 
you will pardon this comparison, the 
same thing will happen to them that 
has happened to horses. There were 
10 million horses in the U.S. in 1939. 
Now there are 5 million. This proves 
a very simple thing. We still have 
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How WOMEN 
Changed the BAG BUSINESS — 


And Salton Changed the Bags | . 


The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world — well, it comes mighty. near ruling the bag 





business too. 


When women learned that cotton bags offered a source y 
of supply for quality cotton goods, and at a savings too, 4 
things began to happen in the industry. ' 


Cotton bags were no longer looked upon merely as con- 
tainers for flour, meal, feed and other products, they 
were prized sewing material. Brand names of products 
were about to be given a back seat by the colorful print 
cloth women demanded in cotton bags. Then came the 
FULTON-BAND LABEL to keep your brand in the front 
row. Print cloth serves only as a colorful background to 
make your brand on the band stand out all the more 
forcefully. 








PUT YOUR BRAND ON THE FULTON BAND 


for better display, front, side and rear. Special wide 
bands and butt print bands also available. The new 
better Fulton bands go on smoothly, stay put, and stand 
more handling with less “roughing-up.” Fulton’s special 
water-soluble glue makes the band easy and quick for 
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horses, but not as many of them. 
We no doubt will have prepared 
~mixes from this time on, but our 
quality will determine how many 
women use them, how many pack- 
ages are sold, and how deeply their 
sales affect our business. Summing 
it all up, the ancient Chinese sage, 
Confucius, once said, “Don’t fight 
opposition—substitute something bet- 
ter for it.” 

It will take an alert industry, an 
aroused industry, to let the consum- 
er know that the best buy in her 
market basket, regardless of her 
wants can be found in a retail bakery. 

Summing up these plus facts, the 
three on our side—the good economic 
period ahead, a strong industry po- 
sition, and powerful support from our 
suppliers in the allied field—all will 
be dynamic factors in the future suc- 
cess of our industry. 

The three minus facts all working 
against us—home baking, food fad- 
dists, competitive foods — must be 
met, not with panic but with recog- 
nition, ¢onsidered judgment and dev- 
astating action. 

We must search these facts and 
determine our goal, and in winning 
this objective we strengthen the facts 
on. our side and belittle the facts 
that work against us. 

Our goal can be only one thing. It 
must be the loyalty, patronage and 
purchases of Mrs. American Con- 
sumer. To win her we must know 
her. For the sake of my message, 
let us agree that she will be won by 
the good retail baker. 

She will not compromise on her 
idea of what a good retail baker 
should be. If we are to be good in 
her eyes, if we are to win her pur- 
chases, if we are to establish our 
place of business as a regular stop 
on her shopping excursions, she de- 
mands that we be competent busi- 
ness men. 

Her sharp eyes will notice where 
we are strong or weak. Her accept- 
ance of our business will be in direct 
ratio to her appraisal of our 
strength. 

As a consumer she will measure 
us by our products, priees, merchan- 
dising, store appearance and cleanli- 
ness, the courtesy and services of 
our personnel. 

As a citizen of the community, she 
will be sensitive to our relations with 
the public, our position in local pub- 
lic affairs as well as our position in 
legislative matters. 


“Judge, Patron, Friend” 

She is at one moment our judge, 
patron and friend—if we are the kind 
of businessmen she trusts with her 
precious dollar. 

She can be our destruction, if we 
are not good businessmen. 

The “sink or swim,” “survive or 
perish” and “live or die” of our busi- 
hess is in her hands. We must face 
this fact. We must develop all fac- 
tors in our business to meet her 
closest scrutiny. We must embrace a 
program of operations that bring to 
us the help we need and that could 
not be secured through our individual 
efforts for many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

We must stand together, face facts 
together, go forward with a united 
and comprehensive program of dy- 
namic action that makes all retail 
bakers strong. 

The dynamics of our program will 
be based upon intelligence and com- 
pleteness. The banner under which 
we unite is that of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America: ARBA 
has the program that will serve every 
retail baker through the glorious 
business period that is ahead. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


New Band Knives 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., has announced the addition of 
flexible band knives to its other lines 
of cutting equipment. Sold under the 





trade name “Fast-Kut,” these new’ 


band knives are designed for fast, 
precision cutting of many materials 
and products, including bread, cake 
and pies. The knives are available 
in a complete range of widths and 


thicknesses, in straight-edge, scallop- 
edge and wavy-edge types. Further 
information is available from the 
manufacturer. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRODUCTION MEN MEET 


PITTSBURGH—Carl Sindel, Ertl 
Baking Co., president of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Mens Club, 
presided at the dinner meeting held 
recently at South Vocational School. 
Appointments for committees were: 
Reception, James Azzara, Rhea Bak- 
ery; G. Wilde, Wilde Bakery; J. 
Laux, Laux Bakery, Natrona; pub- 
licity, R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, 
E. Hendershaw, broker; program, L. 
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Allsen, Swift & Co., S. McKinley, 
Hardesty & Stineman; membership, 
L. Laufer, Byrnes & Kiefer, Ernest 
Gysegem, Quality Bakery, Charleroi. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


AMERICAN BAKERIES NEW 
NORTH CAROLINA PLANT 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.—The Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co. has announced 
plans for the construction of a mod- 
ern baking plant here. 

The new structure will represent 
an investment of between $750,000 
and $1,000,000, and will serve dis- 
tributors within .a 75-mile radius 
from Rocky Mount. 
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Once again, as a new and joyous Holiday Season approaches, 
the Bakers of America can look back on a year of progress 
and achievement. We take great pride in our association 
with them and with their ceaseless efforts to bring better 


Yeast, Malt and Corn Products Division 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. - + + ST. LOUIS 
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family. May we join with them, too, in the sincere hope >» 
that the New Year will bring continued progress and even 


greater rewards. > 


health and a greater enjoyment of living to the American 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 58 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


, 1. Using a weak flour when mak- 
ing puff paste products causes them 
to shrink excessively. True or false? 


2. “Breakfast” cocoa contains not 


less than 22% cocoa fat. True or 
false? 

3. Some cooky plants make their 
ginger-snaps and spice cooky doughs 


a day before running them through 
the machine because they are then 
easier to handle. True or false? 

4. It has been found that rye bread 
which contains a low percentage of 
rye flour is improved by using 2 to 
3% shortening in the dough. True 
or false? 

5, When frozen yolks are gummy, 
it is a good idea to add a small 
amount of water to them when mak- 
ing sponge cakes. True or false? 

6. When making pineapple upside 
down cakes, it is best to use water 
packed sliced pineapple as sticking 
to the pans will be decreased. True © 
or false? 





One of the many advantages you get when you buy Imbs’ flours 


is the advantage of mill location in this central market. At St. 


Louis we have the maximum range in wheat selection from the 


major part of both spring and hard winter wheat territories. So, 


regardless of your preference in flour, we can serve you. Regard- 


less, of Nature’s variations, you can count on Imbs’ for the most 


economical production of top notch flours. 
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7. Bitter chocolate (chocolate 
liquor) must contain not less than 
40% cocoa fat. True or false? 

8. A high grade -cake flour usually 
contains from about .29 to .32% ash. 
True or false? ee 

9. It is not necessary to keep bak- 
ing powder in tightly closed contain- 
ers. True or false? 

10. Washing the top crusts of pies 
with a rich egg wash will produce 
a more tender crust. True or false? 

11. Apple turnovers are sometimes 
filled after baking by using a cream 
puff filler and apple sauce. True or 
false? 

12. It is contrary to the Federal 
Food and Drug Act to use caramel 
or chicory to darken the color of rye 
bread, unless the baker marks his 
bread label or wrapper “artificially 
colored,” “colored with caramel” or 
“colored with chicory.” True or false’ 

13, Flour which has detréased in 
baking quality due to being. stored 
for quite a while at a high tempera- 
ture cannot be used in the bakeshop. 
True or false? 

14. In making two crust pies, the 
filling should be cold when placed 
in the pies. True or false? 

15. Maize flakes, sometimes called 
white corn flakes, are often used in 
making coconut macaroons when the 
cooking procedure is used if, making 
them. True or false? aie 

16. Powdered eggs contain” little 
or no moisture. True or false? 

17. The Gum Arabic wash used to 
glaze fruit cakes and almond maca- 
roons is made by boiling togethe: 
6 oz. Gum Arabic and 1 lb. water 
True or false? 

18. Colored gum drops are some- 
times used in making fruit cakes as 
they will add color to the fruit mix 
ture. True or false? 


19. Yeast is sometimes used in th« 
dough for the top crust for pies. 
True or false? 


20. Sponge doughs should be given 
30 minutes floor time before sending 
them down to the divider, ‘True 01 
false? 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
CHANGE MEETING DATES 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsy!- 
vania Bakers Assn. has moved ahead 
one week the date of its summer out- 
ing. It will be held June 4-6, 1950, at 
the Galen Hall Hotel and Country 
Club, Wernersville, Pa. 

The original dates set for this mid- 
year meeting and golf outing con- 
flicted with the dates of the na- 
tional convention of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, as they 
were made before the national asso- 
ciation announced its selection. The 
change will permit retail bakers and 
allied tradesmen of the area to at- 
tend both affairs. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


O’ROLAND READ JOINS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC 


NEW YORK—O’Roland Read, lon 
identified with the bakery machine! 
and equipment business, is now ass‘ 
ciated with A. K. Robins & Co., Inc 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers « 
conveyors for the food processing in 
dustries. Mr. Read states that th 
company is prepared to supply com 
plete conveying and special equip 
ment to the baking industry, anc 
that the company’s conveyors rang‘ 
from the simplest type to the mos! 
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Check every one of these imp 
Chase Bags. They’re importag 
they represent our efforts to 
... and increase your sales. 

Today, more than ever befo 
is demanding better display 
products ... and better pro 
premium products. 

That’s why you, too, should 
on Chase Bags—the containe 


been carrying American pro 


than 100 years. 


/ 


Your Chase Salesman 
bert who will be glad to 
economical and more efficient container for 
your product. Don’t delay—write us today 
on this important subject. 


A me E B A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Warren and Joseph Gambino, Jr., 
have opened Gambino’s Bakery at 
3911 Baronne St., New Orleans. 

* 

Clarence Hawley, owner of the 
Greenville (Ill.) Baking Co. for the 
past 11 years, has sold the business 
to Frank Miller, who has been a 


_, Christmas feast have for ages 


PT ates 


ning this world needs much and of 


baker there for some years. Mr. Haw- 
ley will continue to own the building. 
= 

Alf Krogstad and his partner, Clar- 
ence Mordal, owners of the Home 
Bakery in Big Lake, have moved 
their business to Gilbert. A. Ander- 
son, Minneapolis, has rented the Big 


and the 


Lake store site and has opened a 
bakery there. 
* 


Full scale operations are now un- 
der way at the new Pan-O-Gold Bak- 
ing Co. branch at Sioux Falls, 8.D., 
under the management of Kenneth 
Krumm. The wholesale outlet for 


AL YEAST CORPORATION ~- FRANK J. HALE, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CHANIN BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: PURE OIL BUILDING, 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 





bread and pastry is a branch of the 
Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. at Pipestone, 
Minn. 

® 


A new bakery owned and operated 
by. Paul Larsen and his wife has 
opened in Fort Valley, Ga. 

6 

Vernon Bixby has reopened his 
bakery in Sparta, Ill. He will operat: 
an ice cream shop in addition to th« 
bakery. 

* 


The Ivanhoe (Minn.) Bakery 
owned and operated by Arvid N. Pe 
derson, Hendricks, has been opened 
for business. 

oo 


Mr. and Mrs. Milo Johnson recent 
ly became proprietors of the Pepi: 
Pastry Shop at Lake City, Minn., b) 
buying out Mr, Johnson’s father. 

* 

The Bowman Bakery Co.’s new 
shop in Silver City, N.M., opened re 
cently. The shop will specialize ir 
pastries. 

e 


A new bakery shop in Richland 
Center, Wis., has been opened b; 


- Dorothy McCauley Foley, who wil 


carry a complete line of home bake: 
goods. 
* 


Marv’s Bakery in Battle Creek 
Iowa, has opened for business by M 
and Mrs. Marvin Willyard. 


Ernest Peryam, owner of Ernie’s 
Bakery, a wholesale and retail estab 
lishment in Hancock, Mich., has 
opened a Houghton branch. 


Paul Miller has opened a new bak- 
ery under his own name at 5038 S 
Central Ave., Phoenix. 


es 
El Dorado Lodge has opened a new 
resort at Tucson, and installed a 
bakery in it. 
& 

The Mexican Bakery has_ been 
opened at 117 E. 4th St., Mesa, Ariz. 
e 

Oliver Stampe is owner of a new 
bakery, the Diana Pastry Shop, 5025 
N. Seventh, Tucson. 

a 

Wilson Moreland has purchased the 
partnership of H. G. Harrell in thei: 
business, the Nob Hill Bakery in Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

s 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry McClue hav 
sold the Valier (Mont.) Bakery t 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Tetrud, Ch« 
teau. 

& 


Grover Ogden, Jr., who operate 
the Home Bakery at Lebanon, Ill 
has sold that business to join th 
Star Bakery at O’Fallon, Ml. 

Ss 

Charles F. Wagner has opened 
new bakery at Litchfield, Ml. He pre 
viously had been owner of Wagner’ 
Cafe, there. 

& 


The Vita Bakery in Bismarck, N.D. 
formerly operated by E. A. Gallea 
has been purchased by Cox’s Bakery 
Grand Forks. The management of 
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The Shellabarger Seal is one of 
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flour quality , 
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valuable to 4 baker today- It is his 
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flour quality by day throu 
these times of unsettled markets, 
government edicts and the uncer- 
of Mother Nature. 
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the business at Bismarck will be tak- 
en over by Viggo Nelson, partner 
with George Cox in the Grand Forks 
company. The firm has purchased the 
bakery site at 200 19th St., and the 
retail store at 504 Broadway. 

* 

R. H. Koeder recently purchased 
the Nevada (Iowa) Bake Shop from 
Paul West. 

* 


L. Golden has taken over the Pio- 
neer Cafe Bakery, 3850 Sepulveda, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

* 


A new wholesale bakery, the Mary 
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Ann Baking Co., has been opened 
in Memphis, Tenn., by John B. Edgar, 
Jr., and Leland Bee. Mr. Edgar for- 
merly operated the Margaret Ann 
Cake Distributing Co., and Mr. Bee 
the Ozanne Bakery. 


& 
The Ontario Biscuit Co. has filed 


’ plans with that city to make altera- 


tions to its bakery at 12 Watson St., 
Buffalo, at a cost of $4,000. 
ee 
Schepp’s Bakery, 224 S. Spring St., 
Beaver Dam, Wis., has been acquired 
by Edwin Billitz, Waterford, Wis., 
from Gerhardt Schepp, who estab- 


lished the shop about three years ago. 
Mr. Billitz is a member of a Water- 
ford family which has operated bak- 
eries in that city for many years. 


® 
The Cake Box Bakery, Rochester, 
N.Y., has opened its third retail out- 
let at 1498 Monroe Ave. 
e 
A 74-year-old Albany, N.Y., bakery 
at 39 Central Ave. is now under new 
management, The F. M. Hausman 
bakery has been taken over by Philip 
Reifenkugel, 252 State St., who calls, 
the shop Phil’s Pastry Shop. Mr. 
Riefenkugel, who learned the baking 
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interest on the part of Federal and State Health Authori- 
ties in the subject of bakery sanitation, this series of 
timely advertisements is presented in cooperation with 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, Director of Sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, as an aid to bakers in their fumi- 


gation problems. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 


Corporation 


SAINT 
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MICHIGAN 


“ 


BOX CAR [| 
FUMIGATION 


Methyl Bromide fumigation of box cars upon 
arrival on your siding is one of the simplest 
and most efficient methods of preventing 
pest infestation in your bakery. Essentially 
it consists of treating the loaded box car of 
flour in such a way that every sack in it is 
penetrated by the fumigant. Your bakery 
employees can be trained to do box car 
fumigation without difficulty. It is advisable, 
however, to first enlist the aid of professional 
fumigators to instruct your employees. Out- 
lined below are the primary steps used in box 
car fumigation by professional fumigators: 


After 


Bakery Ingredients Become Infested 


Pe a Be 





Car is sealed tightly with masking tape ond 
putty to prevent leakage of Methyl Bromide. 
Seran tube is 
drilled thr: 
and atta 


“Test cages”’ are placed in low sections of the 
cor to test efficiency of the fumigation job. 
Tube is connected to Methy! Bromide cylin- 
der and valve opened. 

fumigation 
hole plugged with dowel pin. 


peonum one oe possibility of leakage, 
the temperature inside the car. 
Use Michigan Chemical Methyl 
Bromide For Best Results 


/ 
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shed through small hole 
Cettom of car opposite door 
near top of car. 


tube is withdrawn and 


are figured on the basis of total 
and 
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trade in his native Germany, came 
to this country 11 years ago and for 
the last two years has been manager 
of the East Side Bakery, Troy. He 
formerly was with the Federal Bake 
Shop in N. Pearl St. and with New 
York City bakeries. 


The Polonia Bakery has been re- 
opened at 79 Lexington Ave., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

e 


. A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Duchess Bakery Products, 341 Sev- 
enth Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Eugene 
J. Lucas and George Kanaris. 


The Bellaire (Mich.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Arlie Smith has been closed 
and Smith has moved to Brookville, 
Fla., where he will establish a new 
bakery. 

7 


Jacob Kribel, who operates a bake- 
shop on Brookline Blvd., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has opened a bakery on W. Lib- 
erty Ave., Dormont, an adjoining 
suburb. 

* 


The Donut Hole, Inc., has opened 
a shop in Miami, Fla. The company, 
a Massachusetts corporation, is said 
to be planning to operate 200 retail 
shops in towns along the Atlantic 
Coast, of which the Miami shop is the 
first. 

£ 


C. Torres has opened the Chiquita 
Bakery at 2265 Logan Ave., San 
Diego. 

x 


Lloyd Kirkwood is now owner of 
See’s Pies, 1011 Market St., San 
Diego. 

& 

D. R. Madison is owner of the new 
Colonial Home Bakery at 1762 East 
Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 


Harvey Witzig has taken over the 
Boulder City (Nev.) Bakery. 


The Dutch Treat Bakers, Inc., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has undergone ex- 
tensive changes. The plant has been 
newly painted inside and out. New 
equipment installed includes a bake 
oven, wrapping machines, proof box 
and a new refrigeration system. Nine 
new trucks have been added, making 
the total 14. Principal owner is Ed- 
ward Sikkema. 


Michigan Bakeries, Inc., recently 
completed and moved baking opera- 
tions into its new $1,750,000 plant at 
Grand Rapids at Kalmazoo Ave. and 
Edna St. 

* 


Charles Fay, Morenci, has sold his 
bakery equipment to Ray Poffen- 
berger of Toledo and Art Richey of 
Battle Creek who have started opera- 
tions. Mr. Richey, with Peter Pan Bak- 
eries in several cities in Michigan, 
has charge of the baking operations. 
Mr. Poffenberger has charge of sales. 


* 

A combination bakery-restaurant 
is being opened in St. Johns, Mich., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Weeks at 
42 Clinton Ave., former location of 
a single restaurant. y also own 
and operate a bakery at 913 Church 
St. there. 


a 
Harry Felsot has opened the Star 


Bakery at 727 5th St., San Diego. 
Head baker is Phil Gomer, who for- 
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Merry Christmas 
- and 
Happy New Vear 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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The TOWN CRIER label long has 
: represented the best that milling skill 
| can produce. Nothing but the best 
merits this well-known brand insignia— 
that has always been our rule. It is wise 
to remember this fact in these days of 
competitive selling. A little gained on t 
buying cheaper flour can be lost many 
times over in shop troubles and customer 
dissatisfaction. 
The Millers’ 
Advertising 
Program 
—Boosting 
Bakers’ Sales 4 
KANSAS CITY 
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merly operated Gomer’s Bakery, 
Santa Monica. 
of & 


Walt Drewlow has opened the 
Swiss Bakery at 1352 Fifth St., Santa 


Monica, Cal. 
s 


J. K. Sibers is now the operator 
of Tip Top Doughnuts at 4720 S. 
Vermont, Los Angeles. 


* 
W. Schneperschoff, owner of Fairy 
Tale Pastries, Los Angeles, has 
o opened a stand at 15150 Sunset Boule- 
r vard, Pacific Palisades, Cal. 
ea 


Tom Jenkins has opened a new 
bakery, J. & S. Baking Co., at 6117 
Atlantic, Maywood, Cal. 

¢ 


The Dutch Oven Bakery has been 
opened in the new Mt. Hope Shopping 
Center in Rochester, N.Y., by John 
Van Zandvoord. 

- @ 


Raymond Ross has established the 
Walden Bakery, Walden, Colo. 


a 
E. A. Miller is operating two bak- 
eries in Colorado Springs at the pres- 
ent time. Both are known as the 
White Kitchen Pastry Shop and are 
located at 124 N. Tejon St. and 1636 
S. Nevada Ave. 
e 


John Meina is now operating the 
Peris Bakery at Peris, Cal. 


Ed Ahrens has resumed manage- 
ment of Ahren’s Kitchens in Los An- 
geles and North Hollywood, Cal. 

& 

Rex Cooper is now the new owner 

of the bakery at 120 E. 9th St., Up- 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











lands, Cal. He will operate it under 
the name of Cooper’s Bakery. 
ae 
A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Chielewski Bakery, 1385. Broadway, 
Buffalo, by Mieczyslawa and Edward 


*Chmielewski. 


The Lampbert Baking Co., Inc. 
of Houston has been issued a char- 
ter. Capital stock is listed as $18,000, 
and incorporators are William J. 
Lampert and Charles E. Parks. 

2 

Harry Mounitz has opened a new 
bakery at 354 N, Fairfax, Los An- 
geles, under his own name. 


The Hotchkiss Pastry Shop has 
opened in Hotchkiss, Colo. The bak- 
ery is owned by Clarence R. Ding- 
man. 

eS 


Carl Buttenmiller has purchased 
the Park Hill Bakery, 6031 E. 22nd 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 


J. R. Woodson has formed a part- 
nership to operate the new J. & W. 
Pastry, 2816 Fifth Court, Denver, 
Colo. 

2 


Theodoratos Bros. is the name of 
a new bakery at 219 N. Commercial 
St., Trinidad, Colo. Jerry Theodoratos 
is manager. 

s 


Golden Cream Do-Nut Co. has been 
established at 232-240 E. 20th Ave., 
Denver, Colo., by Elmer L. Montgom- 
ery and Jack H. Wikstrand. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Icing Principles 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers has released to its mem- 
bership a 4-page bulletin on the Prin- 
ciples of Making Icings, by John 
Godston, Godston Laboratories Corp., 
New York. 

The 4-page bulletin covers water 
icings, fondant icings, the influence 
of heat on icings, icing processes, ic- 
ing flavors, the use of fruits and ber- 
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ries, light, fluffy icings, and marsh- 
mallow. : 

The bulletin describes the ingre- 
dients used and the methods of put- 
ting them together, but is not a 
compilation of icing formulas. 

A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained on request to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle 
Wacker Blidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped, ad- 
dressed, long envelope is enclosed. 


Diamond Alkali Booklet 


“The Story of the Chemicals You 
Live By”’—a new, 16-page booklet 
describing eight major groups of 
chemical products and depicting their 
diverse utilization throughout Ameri- 
can industry—has been issued by the 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Written in simple, nontechnical 
terms and attractively illustrated, 
this booklet reviews soda ash, caus- 
tic soda, chlorine, bicarbonate of 
soda, silicates, calcium carbonates, 
chromates, and specialty chemicals, 
pointing up the economic significance 
of each group. 

The booklet relates the story of 
how these Diamond-made “chemicals 
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you live by” are essential to every- 
day living, either through their use 
as an ingredient of the array of end- 
products which man uses or needs 
in his daily life, or through their 
specific functions in helping to pro- 
duce or process these articles. 

Copies of this “primer” on basic 
alkali chemicals, their derivative spe- 
cialized materials, and their co-prod- 
ucts are available free on request. 
Write to Diamond’s nearest district 
sales office, or to its general head- 
quarters, 300 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Issues New Catalog 


The Market Forge Co., Everett, 
Mass., has issued an especially com- 
plete catalog describing the mate- 
rials-handling equipment it manu- 
factures. It describes the company’s 
full line of this type of equipment, 
and is well illustrated. The company 
manufactures over 40 specialized 
units for handling materials, and the 
catalog contains complete specifica- 
tions regarding much of this equip- 
ment. Further information or copies 
of the publication are available from 
the Market Forge Co. 








FOR BAKERS 





Cake Flour’ 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














—— FOR UNIFORM 
PERFORMANCE 


Sturdy and unchanging as its famous 
namesake, KANSAS PYRAMID 
flour has the virtue of dependable 
uniformity day after day. A real 
+ quality medium patent, you can 
count on KANSAS PYRAMID to 
show unvarying mixing tolerance, 
fermentation and baking response. 
For this outstanding flour is firmly 
based on careful selection of the 
finest hard winter wheats. 
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PYRAMID 


FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Borden Co. Honors 
New Members of 


Quarter Century Club 


NEW YORK—A total of 562 em- 
ployees who have completed 25 years 
of service were added to the Borden 
Co.’s Quarter Century Club last 
month in a_ series of banquets 
throughout the nation. This swells 
the total for the U.S. and Canada to 
about 4,700 members, or one out of 
every seven employees. 

Fifteen members of the national] 
executive office staff of the concern 
here were honored Nov. 15 for 25 
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or more years’ service at a banquet 
at the Hotel Astor. Theodore G. 
Montague, company president, - pre- 
sented diamond-set gold pins to 12 
persons who have served Borden’s 
for 25 years and three who have 
rounded out 40 years of service. C. L. 
Dressel, chairman of Borden’s Chi- 
cago-Central district, was principal 
speaker. Harold K. Kramer, Borden 
assistant vice president, was toast- 
master. 

Honored for 40 years’ service were 
E. J. Carey of the grocery products 
division, John Barnes of the manu- 
factured products division, and Ben 
H. Tiedeman of the cheese division. 


. Twenty-five-year pins were pre- 
sented to William F. Leicester, Bor- 
den vice president who is in charge 
of the chemical division; William E. 
Wurtz, vice president in charge of 
sales for the cheese division; Sam 
Thompson, product merchandising 


manager for the grocery products . 


division; Leonard Macpherson, cash- 
ier; William H. Wills of the general 
accounting department; Harry Rein- 
schmidt of the treasurer’s office; 
Raymond Bassett and Charles Rich- 
ter of M. Augenblick division; Percy 


E. Marsh of the grocery products _ 


division; Mrs. Winifred McMahon of 
the law department; Barbara Wag- 





The NEW PRODUCT 
and its PACKAGE 
must be developed 


TOGETHER” 


Says 


DR. LUCIUS W. ELDER 


(Director, Products Evaluation Laboratory 


General Foods Corporation) 


New products suitable for volume 
production are an ultimate goal 

of research. Leaders in the volume 
field know that the product and 

its package must be developed 
together... in order to achieve 

the right combination of protection, 


economy and production efficiency. 


Check the sales leaders in field 
after field and you will find careful 
evaluation of packaging materials... 
and over and over again, you will 
find Riegel papers selected for 
product protection. We design many 
special types... for flexible packages, 
for laminates, for outer wraps, for 
inner wraps and for almost every 


requirement you may have. 


Tell us your needs, and we believe 
we can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Tailor-made Papers for 
Protective Packaging 
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CITY BUYS HALF-BAKED 
BREAD 


PENTICTON, B.C.—Four hundred 
loaves of half-baked bread were re- 
cently purchased by the city council 
here. The deal was a result of a com- 
plaint lodged with the council by 
Mrs. James Hendry, proprietor of 
Hendry’s Cake Shop in Penticton. The 
loaves had been in the oven for a 
few moments when power was cut 
off without warning and did not come 
on again for two hours. It was 
claimed that no notice of the pro- 
posed cut-off had been given. It was 
admitted by municipal authorities 
that, through an oversight, the bak- 
ery had not been notified. 








ner of the building department, and 
Anna Kirschner of the special prod- 
ucts division. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH VANN ELECTED 
F & F CLUB’S “HIGH MEESE” 


MILWAUKEE—Joseph Vann, op- 
erating Vann’s Pastry Shops, Milwau- 
kee, past president of the Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin bakers’ associations, 
and general chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America con- 
vention-exhibition in Milwaukee this 
year, has been elected High Meese 
of the Wisconsin Baker’s F&F Club. 

Mr. Vann succeeds Olaf Strand, 
who for many years, until he retired 
early in 1949, operated the Strand 
Baking Co. in Madison, now headed 
by his son, Reider. Other elected offi- 
cers of the group are Ed J. Zierfuss, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Low Meese 
to succeed Mr. Vann; Joseph Woolsey, 
Heilman Baking Co., Madison, re- 
named chief executor; William Poehl- 
mann, Jos. Poehlmann , Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, renamed High Holder- 
Downer, and Fred Laufenburg, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Keeper of the Kush. : 

As the name of the group implies, 
and titles of officers indicate, - the 
group’s sole function is “fun and fish- 
ing,’ which is seriously engaged in 
each fall during a week-long trip to 
a northern Wisconsin resort. During 
the year, three meetings are held 
at the summer homes of various mem- 
bers for the purpose of relaxation. 
Membership in the group is limited 
to 12 bakers and allied tradesmen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLD DINNER DANCE 
ST. PAUL—tThe Associated Bakers 
of St. Paul staged a dinner dance for 
bakers and allied tradesmen Nov. 19 
at Ramaley’s Hall here. A cocktail 
hour preceded the dinner and danc- 
ing. 

















The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS * CANNERS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls * Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 


Write for information 
DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 














ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 48 











1. False. The use of an extremely 
strong flour will cause excessive 
shrinkage. Other causes are: (1) not 
resting the dough before rolling out; 
(2) baking in too hot an oven; (3) 
not wetting the pans with water; 
(4) dough too stiff; (5) a low short- 
ening content in the dough; (6) the 
use of scrap dough; (7) not resting 
the products before baking. 

2. True. In order to be called 
“breakfast” cocoa it must contain not 
less than 22% cocoa fat. 


3. True. A number of bakers are 
of the opinion that resting the dough 
overnight will give the flavor a great- 
er chance to blend uniformly. 

4. True. The addition of shorten- 
ing will produce a more tender crust, 
a softer crumb and will also give 
better keeping quality. 

5. True. By adding about 4 oz. of 
warm water to each quart of frozen 
yolks they will beat up faster and 
better. The finished cakes will also 
have slightly greater volume. 

6. False. The sticking to the pans 
will be increased. Pineapple. slices 
packed in sugar syrup have less ten- 
dency to stick to the pans. 

7. False. According to U.S. gov- 
ernment regulations it must conta‘n 
not less than 50% cocoa fat. 

8. True. Some may run as high as 
.35% ash. 

9. False. It should be kept in closed 
containers as in the bakery the air 
is warm and moist. This promotes 
the reaction of exposed baking pow- 
der, thereby rendering a certain per- 
centage of it useless before it goes 
into the cake batters. 

10. False. It will produce a slight- 
ly tougher crust. Using a rich cream 
or melted butter will not toughen 
the crust and also will improve the 
flavor of the crust. 

11, True. This procedure is used to 
eliminate doughy and soggy turnover. 
When this procedure is used, no 
filling is placed in the turnovers be- 
fore baking them. 

12. True. Many states also have 
this ruling. 

13. False. While it may be unsuit- 
able for baking, it can be used for 
dusting purposes on the benches, 
dough brake, molder, in cake pan 
grease, etc. 

14. True. When a warm filling is 
placed in the pies it will cause the 
top crust to crack open and the fill- 
ing to stew before the dough is baked. 
Using a cold filling will also decrease 
the tendency for it to boil out before 
the pies are baked. 

15. True. During the cooking proc- 
ess the maize flakes are gelatinized. 
This causes the macaroons to have 
greater ability to hold moisture and 
therefore remain moist for a longer 
period of time. This improves the 
eating quality. 

16, False. Depending upon the dry- 
ing process used, powdered eggs will 
contain from 3 to 8% moisture. 

17. False. It should be made by 
boiling together 2-2% oz. Gum Arabic 
and 1 lb. water. After it has been 
brought to a boil, it should be 
strained through a clean piece of 
cheesecloth before it is used. 

18. True. Only fresh, tender gum 
drops should be used. Black or green 
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colored gum drops are not recom- 
mended as they are usually quite 
strong in mint and licorice flavor. 
A reasonable amount of gum drops 
may be used with good results. 

19. True. When a small amount of 
yeast is used in pie dough, the crust 
will be lighter. It will color up some- 
what faster due to being slightly 
more porous, allowing for faster heat 
penetration. . 

20. False. There are a number of 
factors that may influence the floor 
time, such as: (1) the amount of 
mixing the dough is given; (2) the 
strength of the flour; (3) the term- 
perature of the dough; (4) the type 
of loaf desired. The proper time can 
only be determined by running ac- 
tual tests varying the floor time 
until the desired type of finished 
product is obtained. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DATES ANNOUNCED FOR ’50 
N.W. BAKERS CONFERENCE 


SALEM, ORE.— The 1950 Pacific 
Northwest Bakers Conference has 
been scheduled for April 17-19 at the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland, Ore., 
according to a recent announcement 
by Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, secretary-manager of the 
cooperative enterprise. 

Ralph Wittenberg, Grandma Cookie 
Co., Portland, has been named pro- 
gram chairman for the affair. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
B. A. GOODMAN NAMED 

TORONTO—B. A. Goodman has 
been appointed western Canada rep- 
resentative for Canadian Baker Per- 
kins, Ltd., with headquarters in Win- 
nipeg. Mr. Goodman was associated 
for 14 years prior to 1948 with Fred 
A. Lallemand Co. as Winnipeg man- 
ager. 














Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mill 
OLF_MILLING CO 





[NWOOD, KANSAS 





High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnris, Minn. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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- There's No Short Cut 


(Continued from page 34) 


real security is to be found in a jail, 
or in a coffin six feet under the 
earth, and that the form of security 
possible under Socialism will most 
nearly approach these tragic ends 
which we are told actually exist with 
many millions today in Socialistic 
Russia. 





It would be quite improper for me, 
a stranger in this good land, to say 
one word about the U.S., in which 
country I am now honored to be a 
guest, except to express my opinion 
that the U.S. is a great country with 
enormous possibilities and inhabited 
by decent, generous and fine people. 
Whether any first steps toward So- 
cialism, such as I have described, 
have already been taken here, is for 
you and not for me to judge. What 
I can say, I think, and with pro- 
priety, is that I consider the speech 
made by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, at Stanford University on 
August 10, to be one of the most 
notable and finest addresses ever 
made by any living man. 





Cable Address: Parrheim 








GRAIN - 
FLouR - 
FEEDS - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





As I read ex-President Hoover's 
speech I was reminded of an ad- 
dress made by Justice Eve in the city 
of London on July 17, 1929, when he 
said as follows: 

“To those, who were convinced 
that the best government was that 
which governed least, it was alarm- 
ing to contemplate the increasing 
scope of legislative interference in 
those matters which in the past had 
been considered the private affairs 
of the citizen. Legislative interfer- 
ence was sometimes supported by 
attractive pretexts, preceded by cer- 
tain harmless intrusions, and, if they 
were tolerated and ignored, the at- 
tack would become more aggressive, 
the advance more permanent and 
more rapid, and individual liberty 
and corporate activities would find 
themselves hampered by unnecessary 
restraint. The insatiable appetite to 
cont.ol other men’s affairs was often 
evinced by those whose capacity to 
manage their own affairs was in in- 
verse proportion to their desires.” 

I mentioned that the struggle for 
freedom is as old as mankind. Ev- 


‘ eryone, of course, is familiar with 


the remarkable Biblical records of 
the eternal struggle by man for free- 
dom. In Acts, 22nd Chapter, 28th 
verse, for instance, we find this: 

“With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom.” 

The winning and maintenance of 
freedom has always cost the people 
vast sums in treasure, in suffering 
and in lives. Let us see to it, then, I 
suggest, that by apathy and indif- 
ference, that by an unwillingness to 
fight the good battle, we do not lose 
that precious liberty and freedom 
which some still enjoy, and which 
our forefathers won for us at so 
dear a cost. 
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PROFIT EXAMINED IN 
BRITISH SOYBEAN DEALS 


LONDON — British purchases of 
soybéans during 1949 total 24,446 
tons, of which 2,791 tons came from 
East Africa, 100 tons from Nigeria, 
1,968 tons from China and 19,587 
tons from Brazil. All purchases were 
made under the bulk buying system 
by government representatives. 

The profit made on the deals is 
considered in trade circles to be ex- 
tensive, and the campaign to ob- 
tain a reduction in the selling price 
now quoted at $165.20 ton to British 
manufacturers is proceeding. 
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OCILVIE 





OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





fHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


| CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Australia Experiments 
With Conversion 
of Wheat Products 


LONDON—Australian interests are 
endeavoring to find new export out- 
lets for that country’s wheat and 
flour production. Some investigators 
are experimenting with new methods 
of processing wheat with a view to 
entering markets hitherto reserved 
for other products. 

Rice is a case in point. It is real- 
ized that the demand for rice in In- 
dia, Pakistan, Malaya and the Phil- 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ippines is growing beyond the capa- 
bility of production to meet it. Ac- 
cordingly, plans are being made to 
convert wheat into synthetic rice, 
and the first step has been taken by 
the government of western Australia 
with the purchase of a power alcohol 
distillery for the purpose of process- 
ing 79,000 tons of wheat. 

Actual operations are expected to 
begin early in 1950. It is forecast 
that the scheme will result in the 
production of 51,600 tons of synthetic 
rice, 2,400 tons of ordinary bran and 
15,000 tons of high quality cooked 
bran. This residue will also assist in 
easing the prevailing shortage of 
millfeed in Australia. 

After washing, the wheat is given 
repeated treatment with steam at a 
pressure of 20 Ib. sq. in. This distills 
the fatty acids and takes away the 
normal wheat flavor and smell. The 
steamed wheat is then vacuum dried 





ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 























when milled. The outside husk is re- 
moved by the ordinary process in a 
rice mill. It is claimed that synthetic 
rice produced by this method has 
good keeping qualities, is resistant to 
weevils and has the same vitamin 
quality as wheat. 
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FOOD LAW INSTITUTE 
OFFICIALLY UNDER WAY 


NEW YORK—The Food Law Insti- 
tute, a nonprofit organization formed 
by executives in the food industry, 
was officially launched Nov. 18 at 
a dinner ceremony in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, attended by 150 food 
executives, lawyers and educators. 
This pioneer undertaking in the field 
of education devoted to developing 
the food law, is supported by con- 
tributions from major food concerns. 

The objective of the institute is to 
develop post-graduate instruction and 
research in food law at university 
schools of law, Charles Wesley Dunn, 
president of the institute and coun- 
sel for the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., announced. A mini- 
mum annual income of $50,000 has 
been planned to carry out this objec- 
tive. 

Two courses in food law were es- 
tablished last September at the New 
York University Graduate School of 
Law and 38 students, including six 
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with fellowships provided by the in- 
stitute, are enrolled in them. The 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration will cooperate in the 
program beginning with a series of 
introductory lectures in 1950. 

The institute has the unreserved 
endorsement of the Food and Drug 
Administration, Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, 
U.S. Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, said, and Harold J. Gallagher, 
president of the American Bar Assn, 
praised the purpose of the institute. 

William M. Robbins, chairman of 
the institute and vice president of 
General Foods Corp., presided at the 
ceremony. Bradshaw Mintener, gen- 
eral counsel for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
chairman of the legal advisory com- 
mittee, and Charles Wesley Dunn, 
president of the institute. and coun- 
sel for the Grocery Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc., pointed out the need for 
trained men. Also attending the cere- 
mony were Paul S. Willis, president 
of GMA, Dr. Louis H. Bauer, chair- 
man'of the board American Medical 
Assn., and others. 
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GRAIN MAN SPEAKS 


CINCINNATI — Ralph Brown of 
the Early and Daniel Co., Cincin- 
nati, gave two illustrated lectures 
on “The Story of the Grain Market” 
during November. He spoke before 
200 students of the College of Com- 
merce at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and before another large group 
at the University of Kentucky. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at— 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 








Sub-Terminal at 
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Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 











NEW IN 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 


NAME ONLY 


any of our offices listed on the right. 


Interstate 


ORPORATI 


GRAIN 










KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « 


L. D. 299 













Farm Credit Bldg. « 
Operating the Rock 





Bewley Bidg. « 


OMAHA 


Island 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Phone 3-3478 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


Atlantic 6516 


Elevator at 
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m MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Many quality-wise bakers have 
learned that I-H flours are a big help 
to a better loaf of bread. We claim no 
magic powers for I-H but we do say 
and we meanit: “I-H flours are milled 





Advertising Boosts Sales by master craftsmen from the finest 
Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With : ; 
as techs ‘Stade Miocene Sa wheats chosen for their better baking 








qualities.” - 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 






























1950 


Jan. 10—Southern [Illinois Millers 
Assn.; Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec.-treas., J. L. Grigg, 
Municipal Bldg., Sparta, Ill. 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
20314 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 






















































Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 8—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
sec.-treas., Gustavus A. Bentley, 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

March 6-9—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Rm. 1354, La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

April 10-11—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 


* Oklahoma City.; sec.- es 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
E. R. 
Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.- ., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 

April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 

May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

May 14-16—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; Ho- 
tel St. George, Brooklyn; sec., Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 15-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

May 22-23—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; 
sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 

June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-13—Indiana Grain & Feed 
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Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 138. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stalicop, 
647 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

June 25-28—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Preston Hotel, Swampscott, 
Mass.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 
Exeter St., Boston 16. 

June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

June 29-July 1—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc.; The Green- 
brier, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 
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GRAIN OUTPUT IN SPAIN 
DOWN SHARPLY FROM ’48 


WASHINGTON—tThe total output 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn 
in Spain in 1949 is forecast at 4 mil- 
lion metric tons, compared with 5,- 
410,000 tons in 1948. Corn is ex- 
pected to reach 95% of last year’s 
production, wheat 80%, rye 75%, oats 
65% and barley 60%. 

Arrivals of grain into Spain in 
the first quarter of 1949, comprised 
almost entirely of Argentine wheat, 
were appreciably ahead of the same 
period of 1948. Imports in January- 
March, 1949, reached 59,800 metric 
tons, as compared with 47,600 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 








FLOUR BRANDS 














The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be 4 by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


MEYER’S BEST—Colorado Milling & Ble- 
vator Co., doing business as Springfield 
Flour Mills, Denver and Springfield, Mo.; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1900. 

GOLDEN SPECIAL—Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., doing business as Twin Falls 
Flour Mills, Denver and Twin Falls, Idaho; 
wheat flour. Use claimed-since 1928. 

SPADE M—Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., doing business as Lamar Flour Mills, 
Denver and Lamar, Colo.; wheat flour. 
Use claimed since September, 1939. 

SNO-LADY—William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since June 6, 1941. 

DIXIE LADY—William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; wheat flour." Use 
claimed since June 6, 1941. 

MISS DIXIE—Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co.; 
self-rising wheat flour. Use claimed since 
February, 1910. 




























WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ~-"LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: “Wotumacs” 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED © 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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Use of Sales Aptitude 
Tests on Increase, 


Survey Discloses 


NEW YORK—A sharply increas- 
ing use of sales aptitude tests is re- 
vealed by the findings of Prof. J. 
Robert Hilgert, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Pennsylvania 
State College, following a survey of 
200 concerns which employ sales- 
men. 

The survey was announced re- 
cently as indicating that sales apti- 
tude tests are being used by 235 man- 
ufacturing concerns today for every 
100 which used that method of se- 
lecting salesmen in 1939. 

“Based on the comments received 
from the responding companies, 
which represent a cross-section of 
industry,” Prof. Hilgert said, “this 
great upsurge in the use of sales 
aptitude tests since the war is due 
primarily to three reasons: 

@ Selling is becoming increasingly 
difficult since the return of the buy- 
ers’ market and better qualified sales 
representatives are needed. . 

®@ There is growing recognition of the 
importance of screening sales per- 
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sonnel because many salesmen are 
unable to sell successfully under in- 
creasingly competitive conditions. 
@ The greater availability of more 
mature applicants, due to the gradu- 
ation of GI’s from college, enables 
sales executives to raise the critical 
scores of previously acceptable 
standards.” 

Prof. Hilgert conducted his first 
survey of sales aptitude tests for the 
Harvard Business Review in 1945. 
Earlier this year he made a more 
comprehensive survey which was pub- 
lished as a bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. He said his latest 
findings will necessitate publication 
of a revised edition of his 1949 ap- 
praisal early next year. 
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AMERICAN STORES REPORTS 
NET INCOME OF $3,054,566 


PHILADELPHIA — A net income 
of $3,054,566 has been reported by 
American Stores Co, here for the six 
months ended Oct. 1, 1949. Net in- 
come per share amounted to $2.34. 

Retail store sales for the firm 





reached $202,165,082, with other 
Sales at $3,585,632. 

Because of the change from a cal- 
endar year to a fiscal year, com- 
parable figures for 1948 are not avail- 
able, the company pointed out. How- 
ever, net income per share for the 
six months ended June 30, 1948, 
amounted to $2.22. For the three 
months ended April 2, 1949, which 
was the period of transition from the 
calendar year jo the fiscal year, net 
income per share amounted to $1.14. 
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9 BAKERS GRADUATE FROM 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
men finished their courses at the 
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Dunwoody Baking School recently: 
Harold Glore, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
George Smith, Alameda, Cal.; Robert 
Azevedo, Santa Cruz, Cal.; Ellsworth 
Salgado, Condon, Ore.; Howard All- 
man, Quamba, Minn.; John Illstrup, 
Minneapolis; Robert Johnson, Minne- 
apolis; Robert Schanhaar, Anoka, 
Minn., and James Browder, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


CARGILL 


Pr 
AL ph tts 
OULLELL. MME 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 



























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 































Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain’ Exchange 
New York Produce’ Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort 
New 
New 
New 
New 


York Rubber Exchange 


York Cotton Exchange 
York Cocoa Exchange 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 
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York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


Complete Facilities for Serving 


the Milling Industry 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 













LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 










This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
x4 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
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STANDARD BRANDS OFFICE 
IN LOS ANGELES READIED 


LOS ANGELES —A new office 
building and warehouse costing ap- 
proximately $250,000 is being built 
for Standard Brands, Inc., at 2660 
S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles, to 
house its grocery and Fleischmann 
division personnel of the Los Angeles 
district, Joel S. Mitchell, president, 
has announced. The building is ex- 
pected to be completed in December. 

The Los Angeles district has been 
located at 4771 S. Main St. for the 
past 20 years. 

The new building is of the latest 
modern design. Office premises will 
be approximately 4,200 sq. ft. in area, 
and the warehouse will cover 11,700 
sq. ft. Air-conditioning and a sprin- 
kler system are being installed, and 
strip fluorescent lighting will be used 
throughout. Ceilings will be sound- 
proof. 

A complete repair shop and car- 
port will accommodate 17 trucks. An 
outdoor loading dock will be capable 
of handling six trucks at a time. 
Railroad facilities will be available 
behind the loading dock. 

The latest type of automatic re- 
frigeration plants wiJl be another 
feature of the new building, with re- 
frigerator units available for both 
normal and low temperature storage. 

Approximately 60 employees will 
occupy the new premises of Stand- 
ard Brands. R. H. Cantley, Los An- 
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geles district manager, will be in 
charge of the Fleischmann division 
operations. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
PLANS BUFFALO PLANT 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The National 
Biscuit Co. has undertaken prelimi- 
naries to the construction of a new 
baking plant at Buffalo Rd. and 
Glide St. 


Slated for completion by the mid- 
die of next year, the new plant 
will double the company’s bread and 
roll baking facilities now housed in 
its Bay Street plant. 


The building, whose cost has been 
estimated at about $500,000, will be 
of steel and brick construction and 
will be located on a rail siding to 
permit direct unloading of rail- 
shipped flour, shortening and other 
supplies. 
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JOINS WELLS LABORATORIES 


JERSEY CITY—Dr. Saul Frances, 
until recently a member of the De- 
partment of Bacteriology, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, .Columbia 
University, has become director of 
Wells Laboratories, Inc., Jersey City, 
N.J. Dr. Frances will provide con- 
sultant service plus research and 
testing facilities to commerce and in- 
dustry. He plans to concentrate on 
microbiological, pathological and san- 
itation investigations. 











Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


Three great baking flours! LT : 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . arid every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
. PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark. 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“x"}'° 


F BAKER FLOURS 
se 














ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

















that give 
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TEA TABLE : 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Protection 


INSURES 





GOOD 












BAKING 














> 
ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
p laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 


conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


WALNUT CREEKmutinc 


GREAT BEND, KANSA 
2ualiig Millers for More Than 70 Years + THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
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sa Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
(Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


WHEAT 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 









KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





















MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


























S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 4 


pomestic FLQYR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 















Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


52 5 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
















THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 























-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
a N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Bastens Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New, York, N. Y, 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomesnc 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 




















“Jungle Bread” 
Film Offered 
by Van de Kamp’s 


One of the most outstanding com- 
pany productions of the baking in- 
dustry in recent years is a unique, 
documentary film entitled “Jungle 
Bread,” produced by Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., of Los 
Angeles and Seattle (See the April, 
1948, issue of The American Baker, 
page 30). 

This picture, filmed in authentic 
surroundings, reports the story of 
how the bush negroes of Dutch 
Guiana, known as Djukas, make a 
bread from the deadly poisonous roots 
of the bitter Cassava plant; and, it 
is interesting to note that since com- 
pletion, the Reader’s Digest, Life and 
Natural History have published ar- 


. ticles on the film’s unusual subject. 


Because of the easy adaptability of 


the film to the promotion of any bak- - 


ery concern, Van de Kamp’s is now 
making the film available to other 
bakeries for presentation within the 
territories served by them and under 
their own trade name. 

The name “Van de Kamp’s” is not 
on the sound track of the film. There 
is a short sequence near the end 
which clearly shows the packaged 
Van de Kamp white bread. Any other 
baker’s wrapper can be easily sub- 
stituted in this scene, and Van de 
Kamp’s will make the adaptation to 
suit the lessee. 

Bakers may obtain full information 
by writing Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., 2930 Fletcher 
Drive, Los Angeles 26. 

Determined to present the film to 
the public in the best possible man- 
ner, Van de Kamp’s developed a com- 
plete program which would be adapt- 
able to the needs of any organiza- 
tion, from women’s clubs which de- 
vote several hours to a program to 
service clubs with their limited time- 
table programs. 

Copies of the film were distributed 
to the Los Angeles county and city 
school systems, and some preliminary 
showings were made to a few of 
the above-mentioned groups. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. Persons 
who witnessed the film told the en- 
tertainment committees of other or- 
ganizations about the film and re- 
quests began to pour into Van de 
Kamp’s for the film. This work-of- 
mouth promotion, stemming from the 
sound entertainment values of the 
film, made other costly promotion 
unnecessary. The unexpected demand 
for showings of “Jungle Bread” re- 
quired setting up and maintaining a 
schedule that currently runs months 
in advance. One organization, whose 
requests have three times conflicted 
with earlier requests from other 
groups, has written, “Kindly schedule 
us for the first open date for a show- 
ing of ‘Jungle Bread’ and we will 
arrange our meeting to coincide.” 

Hundreds of letters expressing the 
appreciation of all types of organiza- 
tions are on file at Van de Kamp’s. 

An excerpt of a letter from the 
Quota Club of Seattle, Wash., reads: 
“We greatly appreciate the artistic 
manner in which the picture was 
assembled. It is a credit to Van de 
Kamp’s Bakeries and just “another 
evidence of the quality we find when 
we purchase your products.” 

Another from the director of mer- 
chandising of one of the nation’s larg- 
est advertising concerns states: “This 
was the best commercial film I have 
ever seen for holding the audience’s 
attention.” 

Because a great amount of news- 
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KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Ch b of C ce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








Cabie Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 


Wellington Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 


The Strand 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








Cable Address: ‘“TronTopRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©. 8 
“Feastanco,” “London. 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Lid. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED and COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “AncHor,”’ Belfast 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “Cametiia,” Glasgow 


paper editorial space is devoted te 
the programs of women’s and service 
clubs, Van de Kamp’s has been favor- 
ably mentioned in hundreds of news- 
papers throughout their area, carry- 
ing thousands of inches of publicity. 

The Long Beach (Cal.) Masonic 
Club wrote: “Enclosed you will find 
a press clipping from the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram of May 21, and you 
will be pleased to know that the aver- 
age program would receive about one 
half as much space in our local 
paper.” 

More than 400 showings of the film 
have been made to audiences totaling 
well over 200,000 persons. The only 
stipulation made was that an audi- 
ence of more than 75 persons be 
guaranteed by the sponsoring organi- 
zation. 

That this form of public relations 
has paid off in more than the usual 
thank-you letters is a foregone con- 
clusion. The powerful impact of the 
film leaves an indelible impression, 
and identification with the Van de 
Kamp trade mark is conclusive and 
lasting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bakery Shows New 
Plant at Public 
Open House 


Approximately 7,000 persons attend- 
ed Kern’s “Open House Party” at 
the new bakery in London, Ky., re- 
cently. Agreeably surprised at the 
tremendous turn-out, Kern’s man- 
agement said they would have been 
pleased had only a quarter as many 
attended. 

Upon entry to the building a tour 
was conducted by bakery employees 
and all functions of the equipment 


were explained. This was done while 


the plant was in production. 

The guests were guided into the 
loading room where all were present- 
ed with souvenirs ranging from paper 
mustaches and balloons to pot hold- 
ers and hats. They were then con- 
ducted to the refreshment tent, where 
they helped themselves, buffet style, 
to ‘“Kern’s Bread,’ apple butter, 
donuts, cookies, cake, coffee, punch, 
etc. 

A variety show was held in the 
large field at the side of the bakery. 
Seats had been arranged for hun- 
dreds of guests. 

Parking facilities were arranged 
for guests at the side and rear of 
the bakery. Kern’s employees, assist- 
ed by the state police, arranged park- 
ing space for motorists. 

More than 1,000 merchants and 
their staffs attended Kern’s pre- 
view “Open House Party,” given two 
nights previous to the party for 
the public. The bakery management 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 t Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”’ Dundee 








MecCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ""Marvzt,”’ Glasgow 





was welcomed to London by baskets 
of flowers by the score, sent as tok- 
ens of appreciation by merchants 
and professional men to the “Open 
House Party.” Countless show win- 
dows in London stores displayed 
Kern’s products with signs welcom- 
ing the bakery and recommending 
the use of Kern’s products. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Two Bakeries Use 
“Firefighters” Show 


to Promote Bread 


Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, has 
adopted the transcribed radio show, 
“Firefighters,” for the promotion of 
its “Southern Bread” during the com- 
ing season. First markets scheduled 
for opening were Winchester, Coving- 
ton and Charlottesville, Va., and Wil- 
son, N.C., where the program started 
to coincide with the beginning of the 
school year. “Firefighters” is a quar- 
ter-hour, five-a-week juvenile fea- 
ture produced by William F. Holland 
Productions, Inc. 

Dietzen’s Bakery, Anderson, Ind., 
also will use’ “Firefighters” in its 
territory. 
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Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS : 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 
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N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, R AM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1161 











TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


_ 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Dipioma,'’ Glasgow 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden; Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESHNS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,”” Amsterdam 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS . 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fruixconzn” 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 
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PROFOUND pride of product stamps a master 
craftsman and we have that feeling of crafts- 
manship in milling THORO-BREAD flour. Quality 
beyond question has always been our guiding rule. 


Of course, we are lucky because our location in the 


center of the world’s biggest wheat area makes it 


easier for us... gives us first choice of superior bak- 


ing wheats. And we take full advantage of that pre- 


ferred position. 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 














STERLING, KANSAS 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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WHITE FLOUR IN THE 
JAPANESE DIET 

EDITOR’S NOTE: A letter from 
Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder to John 
L. Locke, president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
has come to the attention of the edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, and 
Mrs. Snyder has given permission to 
reproduce a portion of it. Mrs. Sny- 
der, who is director of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, visited Ha- 
waii a short time ago, and while 
there discussed with professional 
persons the food habits, food prefer- 
ences and nutritional requirements 
of the population, which is largely 
oriental in its origin. She is able, 
therefore, to make an important con- 
tribution to the discussion of a pro- 
posal by Mr. Locke which would 
bring white enriched wheat flour into 
the Japanese diet to the economic 
benefit both of the Japanese and of 
the wheat growers and processors of 
the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Locke’s 
proposal was published in The North- 
western Miller of Nov. 15, 1949, to- 
gether with editorial comments. Ex- 
cerpts from Mrs. Snyder’s letter fol- 
low: 


- = 


The oriental races prefer white 
flour and white bread just as do the 
occidental groups. It was precisely 
because leaders in public health and 
in nutrition recognized this fact that 
they cooperated in securing the pas- 
sage in the Territory of Hawaii of 
enrichment legislation. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 





















A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


INESS © 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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In the oriental and Hawaiian bake- 
shops I visited, I did not see one 
product made of whole wheat or any 
other dark flour, although all kinds 
of flour were available on the market. 
Every mill representative told me 
that there is almost no demand for 
whole wheat flour. 

Repeatedly I was told that the rea- 
sons for preference for white flour 
and white bread among the Japanese 
and others (in Hawaii) were: 

1. The flavor of white bread and 
white flour products is popularly 
liked. 

2. The eye-and-appetite appeal is 
great, and Japanese, particularly, 
have a well-developed artistic sense. 

3. The keeping quality, both of 
white breads and white flour, is bet- 
ter than that of dark bread and flour. 

In Army nutritionists’ letters to 
you I noted the comment, regarding 
“the almost complete lack of beri- 
beri in Japan since the war,” attrib- 
uting this “to the high extraction 
rates required for wheat and the low 
polishing rate for rice.” 

In order to be sure of the sound- 
ness of this conclusion, it would be 
neeessary to know what other changes 
have taken place in the Japanese diet 
since the war. As you know, even in 
such a careful study as was made in 
Newfoundland by a team of qualified 
scientists, careful analyses of all other 
changes in the diet were made before 
conclusions were reached. 

Since the Japanese eat much more 
rice than wheat, it is conceivable that 
the lightly-polished rice has been one 
important factor in helping to reduce 
the incidence of beri-beri. However, 
a careful evaluation needs to be made 
of the nutritional contribution of 
other foods before such a conclusion 
is justified. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the nutritional merits 
of whole wheat flour, long extraction 
flour, and enriched white flour. The 
figures below show the comparative 
food value as regards B-vitamins and 
iron of several types of flour. They 
represent averages of a number of 
analyses, and they were compiled by 
Dr. Betty Sullivan in 1948. 


En- 

Whole Patent 80% riched 

wht. flour flour flour flour 

B, 2.20 mg/Ib. 0.30 1.20 2.0 
Bz (ribo- 

flavin) 0.50 0.15 0.20 1.2 

Niacin 25.00 3.50 9.40 16.0 

Iron 18.0-20.0 3.00 9.00 13.0 


I do not have figures for 85 to 88% 
extractions, but they would lie some- 
where between the 80% extraction 
and whole wheat. One point to keep 
in mind is that whole wheat varies 
considerably in its vitamin content, 
while enriched white flour is constant 
in these nutrients. 

In this connection, the following 
quotation from Dr. Russell Wilder 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the _National Research Council is 
pertinent: “Dr, C. A. Elvehjem (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), whose brilliant 
research led to the discovery of the 
part played by nicotinic acid in pro- 
tecting against pellagra, has recently 
performed many analyses of whole 
wheat and of white flour. These 
showed that whereas unenriched 
white flour contains little more than 
10% of the thiamine (vitamin B,) 
in the wheat from which it is made 
and only 14% of the nicotinic acid, it 
contains as much as 50% of the ribo- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millena of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








introducing... 


‘‘twin beds 
with privacy 


their own way 


only at 


hotel sherman 


home of Tommy Bartlett’s “Welcome Travelers” 


chicago 
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for folks who like 
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KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Grain Merchants 


Flour Millers 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Baricy 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“Diamond D” 


ent. Milled under Labora 
trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pet- 
2- 


t. 
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SEASON’S CATTLE FEEDING 
MAY TOP PREVIOUS LEVEL 


WASHINGTON — The volume of 
cattle feeding this season, as indi- 
cated by the situation up to the 
end of October, will be as large or 
larger than last year’s volume, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
reported. 

The heavy movement of feeder cat- 
tle into the Corn Belt continued 
through October, the bureau point- 
ed out, and feed supplies are abun- 
dant. 

Meanwhile, cattle feeding activity 
in all of the western states is ex- 





A. J. VANDER VOORT 


Technical Editor of 
THE AMERICAN BAKER 
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@ Formulas for a large variety and high qual- 
ity of cakes and pastries. 


@ Serves as a valuable tool with which bakers 


can increase sales. 


formulas. 


@ A handy source of up-to-date and practical 


@ Compiled by A. J. Vander Voort, technical 
editor of The American Baker and head 
of Dunwoody Baking School. 


@ Single copy price of THE BAKESHOP 
FORMULA BOOK is $1. 
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pected to be lower than last year. the capacity of its storage here to. 


Feeding of cattle in Texas, however, 
is on a higher level because of the 
greatly improved feed situation. In 
the plains states wheat pastures are 
supplying abundant grazing and a 
strong demand exists for cattle to 
use the pastures. . 
Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt states dur- 
ing the period July-October were 
48% larger than last year and the 
highest on record starting with 1940. 
———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASES CAPACITY 


NORTON, KANSAS—The Johnson 
Grain Co. of Norton has increased 





Announcing 


The Bakeshop 
FORMULA BOOK | 


| 
Cakes and Pastries 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter, another 
service publication of The American Baker, 
lists causes and remedies for problems that 
arise in bakeshop production. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
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Gentlemen: Please send ...... copies of 
The Bakeshop Formula Book, at $1.00 each. 
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78,000 bu. by the addition of 45,000 
bu. space. The new storage is of 
ironclad frame construction and also 
contains space for custom grinding. 
Grain handling capacity of the prop- 
erty has been increased to 3,500 bu. 
an hour. Head of the company is 
Neil Johnson, who took over the 
business after discharge from the 
navy in 1947. 
——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.60 


Bemis Bro. Bag. Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
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GRAIN EXCHANGES SET 
HOLIDAY SCHEDULE 


The Chicago Board of Trade, Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange and_ the 
Kansas City Board of Trade will close 
trading over the Christmas and New 
Year week ends to include Dec. 24 
and 31, the Saturdays preceding the 
holidays. The exchanges also will be 
closed the Mondays following the 
holidays, Dec. 26 and Jan. 2. 


in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.60, 
compared with 17.65 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 compared 
with 30.16 a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERWIN CHEMICALS 
OFFERS FOOD COLORS 


NEW YORK—A complete line of 
certified food colors is now being of- 
fered to the trade by Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc., P. Val Kolb, president, has 
announced. Seventeen primary food 
colors and an unlimited number of 
blends as required by the food indus- 
try, all certified for human consump- 
tion by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, will be marketed under the 
brand name of “Parakeet” through 
the nationwide Sterwin organization, 
which is a subsidiary of Sterling 
Drug, Inc. They are being produced 
by Sterling’s Hilton-Davis Chemical 
Co. Division, Cincinnati. 





————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
PLANS DINNER DANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Final arrange- 
ments are being made this week by 
the entertainment committee of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
for a cabaret style dinner dance Dec.12 
at the Radisson Hotel. 

A steak dinner will be served and 
music will be provided by Wesley 
Barlow’s orchestra, The event will 
be the first “ladies’ night” affair ever 
sponsored by the association. 

Advance reservations are being ac- 
cepted by Ted Nelson, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, 1418 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY MONTMINY LEAVES 
LEVER BROS. CO. STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Henry 
Montminy, long connected with Lev- 
er Brothers Co. and widely known in 
the baking industry throughout the 
country, has announced his resigna- 
tion from the company. Mr. Mont- 
miny has not yet decided upon his 
future activity, and is now enjoying 
a brief vacation, after which he ex- 
pects to announce. his plans. He has 
been very active with the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. 

~——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chtf- 
cago Board of Trade, Nov. 26, 1949 (000's 
omitted) : 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
BE Nie encce 212 635 288 ee 





Afloat ........ 364 1,384 6 135 
Chicage ....s... 193 os be ee 
Afloat ........ we wo 508 
| eee oe se es sé 
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Totals ........ 769 2,019 796 927 
Previous week .. 936 2,401 1,577 726 


Nov. 27, 1948 ... 4,933 2,226 2,113 733 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Strong demand which devel- 
oped late last week continued early this 
week and millifeeds are quoted $1@2 high- 
er, compared to a week ago. An upswing 
in formula feed business, brought about by 
colder weather and snow in many areas, 
is stimulating interest in mil'feeds, particu- 
larly bran and standard middlings. Premi- 
ums of $1@2 are asked for forward de- 
livery months. Quotations Dec. 5: bran 
$45.50, standard midds. $47, flour midds. 
$47.50, red dog $48. 


Duluth: Demand is steady; 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure 
bran $46.50, standard bran $45.50, stand- 
ard midds. $47, flour midds $47.50, mixed 
feeds $47.50, red dog $48. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed is 
good, and prices are stronger this week. 
Offerings are fairly limited. Quotations, 
Dec. 5, Kansas City: bran $42@42.50, shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is good, with 
bran in stronger demand than shorts. Offer- 
ings are insufficient. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $42.50, shorts $45.50. Both 
bran and shorts last week advanced $1.50 
ton, compared with the previous week. 


Hutchinson: Demand for all types of feed 
expanded last week, and prices responded 
by advancing $1.50 ton. Mills were not in- 
clined to accept offers for deferred ship- 
ment, preferring to hold sales to current 
production. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $42@42.50, gray shorts $45@45.50. 

Salina: Demand was good last week, with 
bran unchanged to 50¢ ton higher and 
shorts 50¢@$1 ton higher. Supplies are 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $41@42, gray shorts $44@45. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed approxi- 
mately $1.70 higher. Quotations, straight 
ears: bran $44.50@45.50, mill run $46@ 
47, shorts $47.50@48.50; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Quotations Dec. 3: bran $49@ 
50, gray shorts $53@54 delivered TCP, $2 
higher on bran and $1.50 up on _ shorts, 
compared to a week previous. The demand 
last week was fair, while offerings were 
extremely light. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is displaying a firm undertone as a re- 
sult of reports from the trade that.demand 
is expanding at a time when offerings 
are contracting. Standard midds. are said 
to be getting a little tight, although there 
appears to be enough to meet require- 
ments. All dealings are on an immediate 
and prompt shipment basis, with no in- 
terest apparent in deferred delivery. The 
Dec. 3 quotations showed bran at $56, 
standard midds. also at $56 and red dog 
at $60, all unchanged fromthe previous 
week. 


Boston: Trading in millfeeds was fairly 
active last week. Price moves, however, 
were rather limited with some irregularity 
shown in the various lines. Dealers re- 
ported several substantial blocks being sold 
in addition to a general participation by 
the smaller users in acquiring supplies 
commensurate with their needs. Spring bran 
was $1 lower, while middlings responded 
to fairly active inquiry by advancing a like 
amount. Mixed feeds extended their up- 
ward trend and were $1 higher. Red dog 
was slightly easier, losing 50¢ Quotations: 
spring bran $56, middlings $59, mixed feeds 
$59, red dog $66. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold in increased 
volume last week. Domestic and retail trade 
made larger purchases, although whole- 
salers continued to buy only estimated 
needs for the next 30 days. Cold weather 
accounted for more need of millfeed pur- 





the trend is 


chasing throughout this area. Bran, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, $53 @55.10, standard 
midds. $54@57.10, flour midds. $56@57.60, 
red dog $58@58.10. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $47@47.50, standard 
midds. $49.50@50, flour midds. $50, red 
dog 

St. Louis: There was a slight improve- 
ment in demand last week, and prices 


advanced. However, the market slowed down 
later. Bran was 75¢ up, gray shorts $1@ 
1.50 higher. Quotations: bran $45 @45.60, 
gray Shorts $48@48.50. 


New Orleans: Millfeed prices are strength- 
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ening with offerings from the mills Mmited 
and a slight improv t in demand, al- 
though mixers and jobbers are reluctant 
to follow .the rise in prices, particularly 
on shorts. Sales last week were for im- 
mediate and first half December. There is 
no interest in booking ahead. Export in- 
quiries are dull with little business re- 
ported. Bran $52@652.50, shorts $55@55.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
strong last week, not so much because of 
heavy demand as because of scarcity of 
supplies. Mls simply are not grinding the 
flour to make any volume of feed, and most 
of them have had difficulty in taking 
eare of customers of long standing. There 
was little activity by resellers because 
supplies have been short, and prices con- 
tinued to move up during the week. The 
market was strong with no December 
quoted and only limited January available 
at $51, delivered common transit points. 


Portland: Mill run $59, middlings $55 ton. 


Ogden: Milifeed prices remained steady 
last week, with demand continuing strong. 
Mills are working to capacity seven days 
a week and are booked through the year. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $49, 
middlings $52; to Denver: red bran and 
mill run $56, middlings $59; to California: 
red bran and mill run $56.50, middlings 
$59.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Falling off of export 
demand has made more supplies available 
for domestic use. Supplies appear ample to 
meet demand which is not excessive. Quota- 
tions Dec. 3: bran $57, shorts $62, mid- 
dlings $66, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a good demand for 
millfeeds. Supplies are being readily ab- 
sorbed, and are apparently short of re- 





quirements, due to the reduced mill run. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $51, shorts $55; small lots 


ex-country elevators 
extra. 


Vancouver: Continuation of one of the 
most open winters for years, together with 
the comparative high price of millfeed 
against other types of feeds, has slowed 
domestic millfeed sales here to the lowest 
level in years. Prices are holding un 
changed although mills appear receptive to 
bids. Cash car quotations: bran $52@55, 
shorts $54@59, middlings $56@61. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour is quoted higher 
this week, but interest continues to be 
centered on mixed car lots. Quotations 
Dec. 5 in 100-lb. cottons: pure white $4.15 
@4.45, medium rye $3.95@4.15, dark rye 
$3.05 @3.85. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales moved at the 
same slow rate with the threat of a new 
coal strike overshadowing all buying the 
early part of last week. The news of a 
three-day work week came too late to in- 
spire any buying of even much needed sup- 
plies of rye flour. Rye flour, No. 1 fancy 
white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.70@4.75, 
medium $4.45@4.60, dark $4@4.25, blended 
$5.25@5.75, rye meal $4.35@4.45. 

New York: Rye flour sales last week 
were light, although inquiry was ore 
active for flour about 20¢ below the gen- 
eral range. Pure white patents $4.60@4.75. 

Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
unchanged and the only business being done 
is a car here and there for prompt ship- 


and warehouses $3 








ment. Directions last week were fair. 
White patent rye $4@4.20, medium $3.80@ 
3.95, dark $3.15@3.50. 

Portiand: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
rye $4.80. 

Philadelphia: Bakers whose stocks of 
dark flour reached the vanishing point 
purchased small amounts locally last 


week, but the over-all tenor of the Mmiar- 
ket is still one of dullness. A 10¢ sack 
advance in the price of rye last week was 
a further source of discouragement to those 
who held that the price was already too 
high. The Dec. 3 quotation on rye white 
of $4.70@4.80 compares with $4.60@4.70 
the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices last week were un- 
changed. Sales and shipping instructions 
were slow. Pure white $4.65, medium. $4.45, 
dark $3.55, rye meal $4.15. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is still 
slow, but some improvement has been noted. 
There is no export demand. Quotations 
Dec. 2: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Colder weather has been re- 
sponsible for a more active demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. There have been 
small amounts reported worked for ‘export, 








going to various destinations. Quotations 
Dec. 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75@ 


4.85 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98 Ib. sacks $5.70@6.80. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.44 Dec. 5; 20-0z. packages $3.10 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mils at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. 
12 19 26 3 
Five mils 43,829 31,0569 18,149 *19,042 
*Four mills. 
















































































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 





Forward looking bakers 
are meeting the problem 
of competition by baking . 
only to highest loaf qual- 
ity standards. These Star 
flours offer quality insur- 
ance for such a program. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 








H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA . 











Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 








TORONTO—John A. D. McCurdy, 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, 
in addressing a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Exporters Assn., said that unless 
Canada and the U.S. preserve the 
British market of some 50 million 
people we may be faced with an 
economic depression lasting 10 to 15 
years. 

Mr. McCurdy said that despite the 
great efforts being put forward by 
her statesmen, Britain is in a worse 
economic condition today than she was 
a few months ago and we on this 
continent cannot afford to allow Eng- 
land, against her will, to enter a po- 
litical entity of western Europe with 
or without Russia. As an alternative, 
Mr. McCurdy posed the question of 
economic union between Britain, the 
U.S., Canada and other English-speak- 
ing countries. He suggested the Brit- 
ish people, if put toa choice between 
remaining a comparatively weak 
state and joining a strong confedera- 
tion like this, would think long and 
hard before rejecting confederation. 

The prospects of success for the 
Marshall Plan to which Britain’s 
fate is so closely tied are most un- 
certain, because European countries 
have first to provide evidence they 
are willing to jettison selfish national 
interests for the achievement of co- 
operative unity. Should it fall, he 
said, the U.S. will be faced with the 
alternative of writing Britain off as 
an effective ally or hecoming a sort 
of. guarantor of prosperity for her 
for an indefinite period. On the other 
hand, he suggested, the confedera- 
tion plan would bring on immediate- 
ly a rapid decline in Russia’s power 
in diplomatic affairs. 


OCEAN SHIPPING 
SEASON OPENS 


Overseas grain shipping by the At- 
lantic route will have a busy season. 
Wheat from the west began to arrive 
at St. John and Halifax much earlier 

‘than last year because Montreal ele- 
vators were full making it necessary 
to put the winter ports into service. 
Elevator capacity at the two ports is 
about 2 million bushels each. Halifax 


harbor board expects to exceed last’ 


season’s record of 9 million bushels 
shipped out and St. John is looking 
for around 5 million bushels to be 
loaded there. 


BURLAP 
SHORTAGE 


Canada is running critically short 
of burlap because India has devalued 
her currency and Pakistan has not. 
India depends on Pakistan for raw 
jute which increased in price about 
44% as a result of India’s currency 
devaluation. Mill owners in India re- 
fused to pay the higher prices and 
the Indian government put a ceiling 
price of 9¢ lb. on jute. Pakistan au- 
thorities have refused to sell for less 
than 114%4¢. No-business is being done 
and Canadian importers are being 
caught in the squeeze. 


A recent barter deal whereby India 
exchanged burlap for Argentinian 
wheat has worsened the situation. 
Canada depends almost 100% on In- 
dia for her burlap, last year imports 
were almost 111 million yards at a 
cost of over $17 million. The result 
is that Canadians are turning more 
and more to.cotton and multiwall 





By A. H. Bailey 


paper bags to pack their products. 
Today multiwall paper bags sell for 
less than half the price of the com- 
parable ‘size burlap product. Annual 
production has zoomed to an esti- 
mated 160-180 million bags and such 
lucrative products as salt, feed, flour, 
fertilizer, etc., are being transported 
in paper bags. Although burlap bag 
production reached a new high in 
1947 of 8,419,712 doz., it has been 
on the downturn ever since. At the 
same time production of multiwall 
paper bags has been expanding at a 
fast and steady pace with sales fur- 
ther improving this year. 


REPORT ON 
ITALY 


A Toronto economist just returned 
from a tour of Europe in speaking of 
conditions in Italy says that the 
country is working as never before, 
and statistics tell only part of the 
story of a revitalized nation. Bilater- 
al agreements are still the basis of 
the larger part of Italy’s foreign 
trade and competition in price and 
quality is more and more becoming 
a thing of the past. In spite of severe 
drouth the 1949 wheat crop is 12% 
greater than last year’s and for the 
first time in eight years bread is un- 
rationed. The battle against inflation 
makes great strides. Lack of capital 
for modernization and improvement 
of equipment results in high produc- 
tion costs while domestic purchasing 
power and demand is decreasing. 
ECA assistance has only partially 
filled the gap. Last year $555 million 
was put at Italy’s disposal this year 
for the purchase of Marshall goods. 

To appreciate Italy’s precarious 
trade position one must remember 
that about half of its imports must 
be paid for in dollars while only about 
one-sixth of exports go to hard cur- 
rency areas. The proposed customs 
union with France would give Italy’s 
economy an important stimulus. Ital- 
ian businessmen are hopeful about 
the future yet they realize the diffi- 
culties which the end of Marshall 
aid will bring. They point to Italy’s 
increased export trade, industrial 
output and agricultural production as 
proof of Italy’s will and ability to 
become increasingly independent of 
foreign assistance. In the crop year 
ended July 31, 1949, Canada export- 
ed a total of 3,827,726 bu. wheat and 
495,062 bbl. flour to Italy compared 
with 519,321 bu. wheat and 418,698 
bbl. flour in the previous crop year. 


HIGH DOMESTIC 
DEMAND SEEN 


A continuing high domestic de- 
mand for goods to offset any slump 
in Canadian exports in 1950 is ex- 
pected by C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade, according to an address made 
by him in the House of Commons in 
Ottawa Dec. 1. In almost all cases 
during 1949, the Minister said, home 
markets had been able to pick up the 
slack occasioned by ldss of overseas 
markets. Mr. Howe admitted that 
Canadian business might be called 
upon in 1950 to adjust itself to new 
situations. Some exporters were al- 
ready encountering difficulties but he 
believed the flexibility of the Cana- 
dian economy would be equal to the 
occasion. 

In some contrast to his earlier 
statements when he has been able to 
point to new peaks in exports, Mr. 


Howe estimated Canada’s exports for 
the year at about as high as 1948 in 
spite of the slumps in both Septem- 
ber and October. For the next year 
he admitted there would be a falling 
off in foreign trade totals, an eas- 
ing of prices and a reduction in 
physical volume. He believed, how- 
ever, that, given satisfactory condi- 
tions in the U.S., Canada would be 
able to dispose of her primary pro- 
duction. 

In reply to opposition statements 
about farm surpluses and losses of 
British markets Mr. Howe said that 
Canada was in grave danger of over- 
selling her 1949-50 wheat crop and 
that the government would soon be 
advertising asking the farmers to 
deliver every possible bushel in order 
that she might fulfill her commit- 
ments. 

Mr. Howe said he wasn’t very 
proud of Canada’s performance on 
her bacon contract. Canada had con- 
tracted for a quantity of bacon and 
was actually filling a pretty small 
proportion, probably shipments will 
be in the neighborhood of 60 million 
pounds of a contract of 160 million 
pounds. He added that he did not 
think that the British people were 
too pleased with the egg contract, in 
which Canada is in a “serious deficit 
position.” 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN COMBINES ACT 
PROTESTED BY OFFICIAL 


OTTAWA—Arthur May, secretary 
of the National Council for the Cana- 
dian Baking Industry, objected be- 
fore a Senate committee Nov. 30 to 
the government delaying action 
against certain western bakeries un- 
til a bill to amend the Combines 
Act now before the Senate can be 
used in the case. Mr. May said the 
bill apparently was designed to facili- 
tate action against the western bak- 
ers. 
Action has been pending against a 
group of bakeries in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia alleged 
to have been guilty of price fixing 
under the Combines Act. The govern- 
ment now proposes to try them un- 
der a new act for an offense report- 
edly committed some years ago, which 
is objected to by the National Coun- 
cil. Also opposing the bill on the 
ground it will give the government 
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excessive powers were the Canadian 
Manufacturers Assn., the Toronto 
Board of Trade and others. 

The House of Commons passed this 
bill Nov. 24 and thus put an end to 
a debate which had raged intermit- 
tently since early in the month. The 
amendments were designed to make 
it easier to prove charges of infrac- 
tion of the Combines Act in court 
and provide for trial without jury. 
There was a good deal of opposition 
on the ground that the right of jury 
trial should not be denied anyone, 
but the Minister of Justice said that 
while the right of trial by jury was 
important and should not be lightly 
taken away, “corporations are differ- 
ent from individuals and there is no 
way of trying a corporation by a 
jury of its peers.” 

The bill amending the Combines 
Act has to be passed by the Senate 
before becoming effective. 
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On the Mao - 
Lakes Named After 


Scientists and New 
Varieties of Grain 


WINNIPEG—Place names honor- 
ing agricultural scientists and their 
noteworthy successes in the develop- 
ment of new varieties of grain—will 
soon appear on Saskatchewan maps. 
The new names have been adopted 
by the Canadian Board of Geographi- 
cal Names at Ottawa. 

The names cover 11 lakes, all situ- 
ated in northeast Saskatchewan. Five 
are named for the scientists and six 
for the varieties they developed. 

Lakes named after the agricultural 
scientists themselves are Saunders 
Lake, after the late Dr. Charles E. 
Saunders, discoverer of Marquis and 
Red Fife wheat; Seager Wheeler 
Lake, after Dr. Seager Wheeler, for- 
merly of Rosthern, an early “wheat 
king” who introduced Red Bobs 
wheat into western Canada; Harring- 
ton Lake, after Prof. J. B. Harring- 
ton of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, who with his associates origi- 
nated Apex wheat, Regal, Rex and 
Warrior barley, Royal flax and Valor 
oats; Goulden Lake, after Dr. C. H. 
Goulden, originator of Renown wheat, 
and Platt Lake, after A. W. Platt, 
a dominion cerealist who developed 
sawfly-resistant Rescue wheat. 

Lakes named for the wheat va- 
rieties they developed—which have 
produced crops running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars—are Apex, 
Marquis, Rescue, Renown, Red Fife 
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and Red Bobs Lakes. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe question of free- 
dom for British traders is bound up 
with that of subsidies which are 
paid by the government out of inter- 
nal revenue in order to keep the price 
of food at a reasonably low level. 
Abolish subsidies, observers advise, 
and at the same time replace the 
methods of bulk purchase with effi- 
cient private buying. Then consumer 
costs will fall. Bulk purchase was 
effective at a time of rising world 
prices, but under present conditions 
the system fails to take advantage 
of the numerous opportunities pre- 
sented for picking up bargains which 
are coming in increasing numbers on 
to the market. 

The support given to flour and 


By George E. Swarbreck 





bread forms a large proportion of 
the amount expended by the British 
government in the form of subsidies. 
John Strachey, minister of food, 
stated recently that rationing could 
be abolished if commercial prices 
were charged for food. While the 
amount involved in subsidizing food 
is large in terms of millions of dol- 
lars, the spreadover cost per capita 
is small. If food subsidies were can- 
celled the increase in total expendi- 
ture by each person would be in the 
region of 50¢ a week. The present 
system cheapens food for all classes 
of people, the poor as well as those 
who can afford to pay. This subsidy 
system is one of the major factors 
precluding the setting up of a free 
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market because of the difficulties 
presented by arranging finance. Na- 
turally, traders, not least those on- 
gaged in wheat and flour, will need 
some financial assistance if they are 
to cope with prices several times 
higher than they were before the 
war. The problem can be solved, 2 
elaim which is illustrated by the 
resolute manner with which the 
Dutch people are meeting the situa- 
tion in their plans to free the flour 
trade. 

British critics are asking why it 
is necessary for the Socialist govern- 
ment to make a universal distribu- 
tion of government funds to save food 
costs for everybody. The right way, it 
is suggested, would be to abolish food 
subsidies, lower taxation which is in- 
flated by the necessity of finding sub- 
sidy finance and increase allowances 
for those in need and for the poorer 
paid members of the population. The 
welfare state already pays such allow- 
ances in respect of children whether 
the father be a miner or a millionaire. 

There is a distinct possibility that 
the conservative party will adopt 
such a policy if they are returned to 
power at the next election. 


RELAXATION OF 
CONTROLS SEEN 


Traders can expect a gradual re- 
laxation of controls in many import- 
ing countries during the next 12 
months. Slowly small restrictions are 
being withdrawn. In Britain, flour 
wholesalers need no longer hold a 
government license. In theory, any- 
body can start up as a flour whole- 
saler. In practice, the situation is not 
as simple as that because supplies 
to wholesalers from the mills are 
fixed by allocation, based on trade 
previously worked. It does, however, 
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illustrate the prevailing trend to- 
wards a withdrawal of controls. 


AUSTRALIAN 
PRICES 


As a result of revaluation the price 
of Australian wheat was hiked by 
about 60¢ bu. This has brought some 
adverse criticism from import'ng 
countries, notably Pakistan and Cey- 
lon. The price rise was inevitable 
because of the terms of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The Aus- 
tralians explain that the range of 
prices was expressed in Canadian 
dollars at March 1, 1949, and the ap- 
propriate clause provided that the 
Australian equivalent should be “the 
Canadian prices converted into the 
currency _of .Australia calculated at 
the prevailing rate of exchange.” 

The high prices charged for Au- 
stralian flour are acting as a retard- 
ing influence on the efforts of the 
millers to expand the export trade. 
While countries anxious to avoid 
buying dollar flour from the U.S. and 
Canada are prepared to pay more 
for the privilege of using sterling, 
there comes a time when the advan- 
tages are outweighed by the cheaper 
price prevailing in North America. 


FINNISH 
IMPORTS 


Finland has stepped up her im- 
ports of wheat at the expense of rye. 
In 1947 total wheat imports amount- 
ed to 91,787 tons and in 1948 109,458 
tons. Up to the end of last Septem- 
ber the total recorded was 151,385 
tons all, with the exception of 168 
tons, being imported up to the end of 
July. Rye imports have, however, 
been severely pruned from the 1947 
figure of 173,880 tons and the 1948 
figure of 125,854 tons to 6,000 tons 
recorded at the end of September. 


GRAIN 
PORTERS’ PAY 


Under a protective agreement made 
under trade union auspices many 
years ago London grain porters, em- 
ployed at the docks, are paid on the 
basis of the tonnage handled and not 
for the time worked. A mechanical 
elevator has been imported from Hol- 
land and the porters have little more 
to do than guide the nozzle of the 
section pipe into barges overside and 
trim the level of the wheat. Since it 
can handle 20 tons an hour their 
pay rocketed to $16.80 a day. The em- 
ployers mildly remonstrated that 
this could not continue and confer- 
ences are in progress in order to fix 
a more equitable rate. 


PRIVATE BREADLINE 


They are saying in London’s finan- 
cially oppressed film land, where re- 
cent heavy losses may result in 
wholesale dismissals among workers, 
that -if they have to go on the bread 
line, movie chief J. Arthur Rank 
will be all right. He can always eat 
his own flour. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
IMPASSE 


Australian exporters still appear 
to hold the view that the world 
wheat supply position enables them 
to dictate terms from the stand- 
point of a monopoly supplier of wheat. 
This has been the situation since the 
end of the war, but the ample sup- 
plies currently available are tending 
to change the position. 

Despite the bearish tendency in 
the market the Australian export- 
ers still hope to extract the maxi- 
mum price permitted under the 
wheat agreement and in the free 
market. Japan is already taking large 
(Continued on page 74) 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Reports 
Profits Equal to $1.44 a Share 


TORONTO—Consolidated net earn- 
ings of the Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
for the year ended July 31, 1949, have 
been reported at $613,589, equal to 
$1.44 a share. The reduction in profits 
from the record peak of $1,539,602 
for preceding fiscal year, D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, president, pointed out, was 
to a great extent accounted for by 
the loss arising out of the cancella- 
tion of large export flour orders in 
September, 1948. Earnings during the 
last nine months were at a rate 
slightly below that of the year ended 
July 31, 1948. 

The plant program which is vir- 
tually completed involved expendi- 
tures of $2,525,579 over the past three 
years and this has been financed 
without resorting to borrowing. Dur- 
ing the same period funded debt was 
reduced by $809,500 and working 
capital increased by $1,433,944. The 
company’s position, the president said, 
has therefore been “strengthened 
greatly both in terms of productive 
facilities and financially.” 

“Financial position shows improve- 
ment, with working capital of $4,- 
135,408 at July 31, 1949, comparing 
with $3,509,208 a year ago. During the 
year the special inventory reserve of 
$1,100,000 was transferred to earned 
surplus account, net fixed assets were 
increased by $727,000 and funded debt 
was reduced by $250,000. Current 
assets of $11,795,333 are exclusive of 
shares in controlled companies having 
a market value of $1,249,000. Bank 
loans of $4,796 835, with inventories 
$3,000,000 higher at $8,590 915, are up 
from $1,275,935. Net fixed assets are 
carried at $5,065,378 and at July 31, 
last, earned surplus totaled $6,156,599. 

“The volume of export business en- 
joyed by Canadian mills again de- 
creased,” Mr. MacLachlan reported. 
“The lower production was reflected 


in keener competition in domestic as 
well as export markets. Concurrently 
with the removal of the ceiling on 
domestic flour in March, 1949, the 
cost of wheat to the mills was raised 
from a basic price of $1.55 bu. to $2, 
which necessitated a substantial in- 
crease in the price of flour. Up to date 
this increase has not had a serious 
effect on Canadian flour consump- 
tion.” 

Comparative profit and loss ac- 
count and balance sheet figures fol- 
low: 

















Yr. ended Yr. ended 

Profit and Loss July 31,’°49 July 31, ’°48 
Operating profit ....$ 1,254,930 §$ 2,955,695 
Investment income .. 55,016 49,673 
1,309,946 3,005,368 

Interest—Fund. Debt. 122,732 131,875 
Depreciation ........ 289,625 289,891 
897,589 2,583,602 

Income taxes ...... 284,000 1,044,000 
Mat PORE ...ccccere $ 613,589 §$ 1,539,602 
Assets July 31,°49 July 31, ’48 
GOR: “0's s der doce yeres $ 302,448 $ 335,671 
Government bonds .. 11,970 26,970 
Receivables (net) 2,599,501 2,079,459 
Prepaid expenses 135,675 94,920 
Inventories ......... 8,690,915 4,413,283 
Refund. E. P. tax .. 155,224 304,200 
Current assets ....$11,795.333 §$ 7,254,403 
Investments ........ 2,152,463 2,131,253 
Sundry assets ...... 278,407 253,040 
Refund. E.P. tax .. 214,581 378,800 
Fixed assets (net) . 5,065,378 4,338,203 
Trademarks, good-will 1 1 
Total ‘assets ..+-$19,506,163 $14,355,700 
Liabilities July 31,'°49 July 31, '48 
Bank .loans ........ $ 4,796,835 $ 1,275,935 
a | | eee 2,036,792 943,751 
Accrued taxes ..... 604,140 1,300,695 
Rr err 22,158 24,814 
Debent. installment . 200,000 200,000 





Current liabilities $ 7,659,925 $ 3,745,195 


Funded debt ....... 3,290,500 3.540,500 
I i inicn do an nb 4, 2,306,639 2,308,070 
Earned surplus ..... 6,156,599 4,656,435 
Res. employees’ 

gt Pe ee ee 92,500 105,500 





Total liabilities .$19,506,163 $14,355,700 


Working Capital July 31,'°49 July 31, '48 


Current assets ...... $11,795.333 §$ 7,254,403 
Current liabilities .. 7,659,925 3,745,195 





Working capital.$ 4,135,408 §$ 3,509,208 





CANADIAN SHIP LINE 
APPOINTS NEW AGENT 


TORONTO — Newfoundland Can- 
ada Steamships, Ltd., has announced 
the appointment of the Robert Reford 
Co., Ltd., as its general agents in 
Toronto and Montreal, effective Nov. 
23, to supersede its arrangements un- 
der which Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
in Montreal, and the F. C, Thompson 
Co., Ltd., in Toronto, have for many 
years acted in that capacity. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT CONTROL BILL 
APPROVED BY COMMONS 


OTTAWA—The House of Commons 
has passed a bill to extend export and 
import controls over certain com- 
modities, mainly those of strategic 
importance and those by which Can- 
ada is committed under international 
control. 

At one time 532 items were under 
export control, but these have now 
been reduced to 137. The bill will 
extend the life of the act from next 
March 31 until July 31, 1951. 


——SBREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORTS 
FOR WEEK 5,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totalled almost 5,500,000 bu., with 
wheat, which made up the bulk of 
the shipment, amounting to almost 
4,900,000 bu. None of this total was 








purchased by Class 2 countries, and 
the largest buyer was the U.K., with 
4,252,000 bu. Mexico was next with 
349,000, and the remainder was divid- 
ed among Ireland, Bolivia, Arabia and 
the Dominican Republic. 


The remaining 500,000 bu. was in 
the form of flour, with International 
Wheat Agreement signatories taking 
more than 421,000 bu., which went to 
Venezuela, Cuba, Saudi Arabia, Pan- 
ama, Haiti and Nigeria. A small 
amount of “our was destined for 
Hong Kong, Siam and the Philippines. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


VANCOUVER—The annual meet- 
ing of the-Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change held during the week elected 
14 members from the grain, shipping 
and general business groups to the 
council. The new body will meet 
within a week to elect officers for 
the year. 

The retiring president of the ex- 
change is James K. Cavers, C. Gard- 
ner Johnson, Ltd., shipping agent, 
and in line for the presidency is R. D. 
Baker, manager for Standard Oil Co. 
of B.C., Ltd. 

Those chosen to represent the grain 
trade on the council are: Meredith 
W. Berridge, Canada Grain Export 
Co.; J. J. Conn, Cargill Grain Co., 
Ltd.; Vernon Lester, Hallet & Carey, 
Ltd., and Pierre Mauriacourt, Leval 
& Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 
FLOUR EXPORTS DOWN 


OTTAWA—Canada’s flour exports 
in October totaled 743,946 bbl.—rep- 
resenting a sharp drop from the 1,- 
300,286 bbl. exported in October last 
year. Total exports in October were 
$259,100,000, or 17.7% more than 
September exports but 12.4% lower 
than in October, 1948. Exports to the 
U.K. were slightly higher than they 
wete a year earlier, but there was a 
drop in exports to the U.S. Exports 
of farm products fell from $73 million 
to $65% million despite bigger wheat 
exports, which in October amounted 
to 18,555,569 bu. compared with 16,- 
061,519 bu. in October, 1948. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
2814c OVER NO. 1 WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills and other 
processors of Canadian wheat that 
the average price of Class 2 wheat 
is 28%¢ bu. over the board’s price of 
No. 1 wheat for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1949. 








Flour, Bread Consumption Drop 
Worries British Millers, Bakers 


LONDON —The rapidly declining 
rate of flour and bread consumption 
is a matter for acute concern among 
British millers and bakers. Normally, 
sales show a major increase in the 
fall but this year no such move- 
ment has been apparent. 

Various explanations -have been 
advanced by trade observers but the 
majority favor the view that the 
present quality of flour and bread 
is not popular with the consumer 
and now that other foods are becom- 
ing increasingly available the ten- 
dency is for people to reduce their 
bread requirements. 

The slow down in sales also coin- 
cided with the recent increase in 
prices, consequent upon devaluation, 
and it is considered that the extra 
expenditure entailed, especially in 
large families, means that purchases 
are cut and less bread is wasted. 

British millers are taking a deep 
interest in the promotional activities 
inaugurated by the breadstuffs indus- 





tries in the U.S. and, while such a 
campaign would not be practical in 
Britain today because of the inci- 
dence of controls, milling trade offi- 
cials are removing the dust which 
has accumulated on their successful 
prewar “Eat More Bread’ campaign. 
The drop in consumption will, of 
course, meet with the approval of the 
Socialist government since it lessens 
the requirement for dollar wheat and 
at the same time economizes in the 
subsidy paid from government funds. 

Unless the ground now rapidly 
being lost is recovered, traders think 
that irreparable harm may be done 
to the trade. They are, therefore, re- 
newing the pressure for a reduction 
in the extraction rate of flour, at 
present standing at 85%, in order 
to allow for the production of a more 
palatable and acceptable product. In 
refuting the government’s argument 
that this would necessitate an in- 
creased expenditure of dollars on Ca- 
nadian wheat critics point out that 
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the additional supply required would 
not amount to more than 300,000 
long tons while the additional mill- 
feed made available for livestock 
would have a compensatory effect 
insomuch as imports of meat and 
eggs could be reduced with a result- 
ant saving in dollar expenditure. 

A slight improvement in flour qual- 
ity can be expected as a result of 
a change in the makeup of the grist 
which was effective Nov. 21. The 
maximum proportion of Manitoba is 
now 50%, the minimum proportion 
of home grown wheat 30% while the 
balance is made up of a maximum 
of 10% Australian and 10% other 
wheats. Some imported flour is mixed 
in to make up the final product 
known as National flour. Millers and 
bakers have welcomed the reduction 
of 5% in the proportion of home 
grown wheat to be used. 





European Roundup 





(Continued from page 73) 
consignments at above agreement 
prices with the intention of milling 
flour for the reviving export market. 
Britain, one of Australia’s best cus- 
tomers, is scheduled to take 80 mil- 
lion bushels, either in the form of 
wheat or flour and the Australians 
are playing on the advantages to 
be gained from accepting payment 
for these supplies in sterling. 

They are overlooking, however, the 
anxiety shown by the Argentine to 
enter the wheat market while Rus- 
sia is standing by ready to nip in 
and grab some of the present Austra- 
lian markets. Australia is going to 
face strong competition in the near 
future, not the least energetic being 
from the U.S. and Canada. It is quite 
obvious that if international trade 
could rid itself of some governmental 
controls a different picture could be 
painted. In the meantime, consider- 
able resentment is being aroused 
among some of Australia’s best cus- 
tomers. Potential European buyers 
are fighting shy of these high prices 
and markets are being lost. 


GERMAN GRAIN 
DELIVERIES 


During October deliveries of do- 
mestic grain in western Germany 
amounted to 477,000 metric tons. 
This compares favorably with the 
situation at the same time last year 
when only 214,000 tons was turned 
in. Since the beginning of July to 
the end of October total deliveries 
have amounted to 1,565.000 tons, 
more than 60% of the season’s quota 
fixed by the authorities. Officials in 
the Russian controlled eastern zone 
of Germany have issued an official 
harvest estimate of 4.5 million tons 
of grain. This represents an increase 
of about 500,000 tons on last year’s 
crop. 


BILATERAL 
TRADE NOTE 


Bilateral trade is now a feature of 
European commercial life, and the 
system of barter is now generally ac- 
cepted as an unpleasant necessity. 
This system has been adopted by 
Pro Patria, a football club in Rome, 
Italy. They wanted to obtain the 
transfer of a player under contract 
to a club in Hungary but were unable 
to obtain the necessary currency to 
pay the fee demanded by the Hun- 
garians. It is reported that the Ital- 
ians have offered a dough mixer in 
exchange. What the Hungarians pro- 
pose to do with the dough mixer is 
not stated. 
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for Comments on Tax Equality 


ST. LOUIS—The chairman of the 
national tax committee of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. has 
asked .for comment from the trade 
on the problem of tax equality as it 
is involved in exemption of cooper- 
atives. 

Hugh Hale, Royal, Iowa, has sent 
out a special newsletter outlining 
the situation and a second letter to 
secretaries of affiliated associations 
requesting help in gathering the in- 
formation. 

Mr. Hale asked the secretaries to 
comment on ways to equalize federal 
taxes between competitors, and he 
requested suggestions as to how the 
program may be carried out in ‘‘an 
effective, courteous manner” -that 
will make cooperative members as 
well as others understand the “un- 
fairness of the present tax setup.” 
He also asked: secretaries to write 
him, telling whether they will mail 
out the special newsletter of Nov. 
14 to their memberships. 


Resolution Cited 


In that newsletter, Mr. Hale cited 
the national association’s resolution 
calling for equality in payment of 
federal income taxes. The resolution 
points out that many cooperative 
leaders have advocated such equal- 
ization. (See Feedstuffs, Oct. 22, page 
65, for text of resolution.) 

Mr. Hale emphasized that a stand 
“against co-ops” was not being taken. 

“We feel that some injustice oc- 
curs,” he said, “not so much from 
action of the co-op or co-op member 
patron, as from the U. S. Treasury 
Department, which in my opinion has 
not properly enforced the present 
law in regard to ‘deferred patronage 
dividends.’ ” 

“IT feel that it is very important 
that definite instructions about tax 
liability on ‘deferred dividends’ 
should be printed on the back of 
the farmer’s federal income tax 
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form,” Mr. Hale said. ‘Remember, 
the U.S. instructions say that ‘pat- 
ronage dividends are considered to 
be paid to you when remitted in 
cash, merchandise, stock certificates, 
or’ when credited to your account.’ 
The farmer should be acquainted with 
the fact that when his local co- 
operative is investing money in new 
plants, and buying out other busi- 
nesses, it is being done with his 
money, and that he is or should be 
paying taxes on the money they are 
so using.” 

He suggested that both member 
patrons and cooperatives list all divi- 
dends received or paid. 

Mr. Hale alse asked for comment 
on the situation involved in the ex- 
pansion with deferred dividends of 
storage facilities by cooperatives 
handling government grain. 

He said response to the requests 
for comment will be important in 
planning further action, and he 
pointed out that cooperatives’ opin- 
ions will be welcome. 

“The whole problem has become 
more a misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem on both sides, both willing to 
see a fair solution,” Mr. Hale said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL GRAIN, FEED 
GROUP PUBLISHES RULES 


ST. LOUIS—tThe national rules, 
constitution and by-laws of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
have been published by the associa- 
tion. 

The 22-page booklet covers grain 
and feed trades rules as well as 
rules on arbitration. Further infor- 
mation on the publication is avail- 
able from the association at 100 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED GROUP 
PUBLISHES DIRECTORY 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 
Club has published a 1949-50 mem- 
bership directory to aid in promoting 
relations among the 300 members in 
the seven-year-old organization. The 
director, the club’s second, also lists 
past and present officers and the 
organization’s constitution and by- 
laws. 
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Grain and Feed Dealers Asked 





well pay The bill / 


You have Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt 
analyzed in your own or any impartial 
laboratory. We’ll pay the bill! 


WE CLAIM 


that Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt 
is a leader in purity, cleanliness and 
uniformity —outstanding in flavor, a 
better salt. 


YOU PROVE ‘¢° yourself whether or not Diamond 
Crystal’s famous Alberger Process 
can produce a better salt with the es- 
sential characteristics you need for 


your particular product. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Diamond Crystal will supply you an adequate sample of salt 
for the analysis—free of charge and without obligation. And 
remember, for free Technical Bulletins covering salt in your 
industry ... and for quick help on any salt problem, large or 
small, write to: Technical Director, Diamond = 

Crystal Salt, St. Clair, Michigan. 
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Magazine Cover Features Fred N. Rowe 





Fred N. Rowe 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The 
Michigan Tradesman, Michigan’s pic- 
torial magazine of business published 
here, recently used for the front 
cover a photo of Fred N. Rowe, well- 
known Michigan miller. A_ story 
about Mr. Rowe is also used on the 
inside pages of the magazine. 

A special column to the left of the 
large photo read, “Little Seeds Be- 
come Great Deeds.” Then it went on 
“This is Fred N. Rowe, of Portland, 
Mich., who, being a miller, neces- 
sarily knows a great deal about farm- 
ers and their crops. He knows how 
seed, scientifically planted, carefully 
tended in constantly enriched soil, 
and cultivated frequently as it puts 
out its shoots, eventually will become 
fields of food. 

“Yes, Mr. Rowe is a great believer 
in making things grow. He was the 
first president of the West Michigan 
Tourist and Resort Assn., for exam- 
ple, and during his tenure of office 
from 1917 to 1925, persistently plant- 
ed the seed of his ideals in none-too- 
fertile soil. From that seed grew one 
of the most effective tourist organ- 
izations in the nation, bringing mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the peo- 
ple of this area. 


Honored by Association 


“To honor him, the association at 
its recent annual meeting paid him a 
signal honor, awarding him a certifi- 
cate of merit as ‘evidence of its deep 
appreciation of his loyal and faithful 
efforts in the development of the 
tourist and resort industry in West 
Michigan.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Rowe, who is one of the most 
successful businessmen in this area, 
also has pioneered in many civic 
enterprises that have been of great 
benefit to the commuunities in which 
he has lived. These are described 
more fully elsewhere in this edition,” 
the story continues. 

The inside story, titled “How Ad- 
versity Revitalized a City” tells how 
Mr. Rowe, an executive of the Valley 
City Milling Co. and owning land at 
the corner of Michigan St. and Mon- 
roe Ave., realizing the need for bet- 
ter hotel accommodations, built the 
350-room hotel bearing his name at 
that site. Then how two other major 
hotels by adding rooms to each, gave 
the city three major hotels with 1,000 
new rooms. 

With that many rooms the hostel- 
ries were hard pressed for many 
years. Then to attract more tourists 
and conventions a $1,500,000 bond 





issue was proposed with which a new 
civic auditorium could be built. Aft- 
er completion this a'ded the rebirth 
of a greater Grand Rapids, now 
known as a convention city. 


History of Milling Firm 


The article goes on to say that 
the Valley City Milling Co. was in 
Grand Rapids until a fire in 1923 
destroyed the plant. The Portland 
(Mich.) Milling Co. was then ac- 
quired and the name changed to the 
Valley City Milling Co. The flour 
mill at Portland was also destroyed 
by fire a year ago, but Mr. Rowe 
continues to sell flour under his 
brand. 

The company handles “Lily White’ 
flour, “Rowena” dog diets, feeds and 
“Roller Champion” self-rising flour. 
Its feed mill is one of the most mod- 
ern in the country. 

Mr. Rowe is a director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and a past director of the Millers 
National Federation. He is past presi- 
dent of the Michigan Millers Assn. 
ms the Michigan Associated Feed 

en. 
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(Continued from page 69) 


flavin (vitamin B:), the pyridoxine 
(vitamin B,) and the pantothenic 
acid. Preliminary observation also 
suggested that biotin is carried over 
into the flour in relatively large pro- 
portions, . . Enriched flour, with 
its thiamine and nicotinic acid re- 
stored, represents a closer approxi- 
mation to whole wheat than was sup- 
posed.” 

Still another point, from the nutri- 
tional angle, needs to be considered. 
An impressive amount of scientific 
evidence exists to show that the 
phytic acid present in whole wheat 
and long extraction flours is detrimen- 
tal to the body’s absorption and utili- 
zation of the calcium in the ‘diet. This 
interference is great enough that 
rickets may result, especially when 
the calcium intake is low and the 
phytic acid intake is relatively high. 


Analyses of wheat fractions indicate - 


that although the bran contains some 
phytic acid, the germ is particularly 
high in this substance. Long extrac- 
tion flours, of course, contain propor- 
tionately high amounts of germ. 

During World War II a study was 
made of “The Incidence of Rickets 
in Dublin.” This study disclosed that 
there was an alarming increase in 
rickets among infants. These findings 
were published in the June, 1943, 
Medical Association Eire Journal. The 
doctors who made this clinical study 
concluded: 

“A number of factors may have 
contributed to this increase—an in- 
adequate intake of calcium, the effect 
which the phytic acid of 100% ex- 
traction flour must have in prevent- 
ing absorption of calcium from the 
intestine, and a deficiency of vita- 
min D. 

“From the above findings it ap- 
pears that some children have de- 
veloped rickets in spite of a calcium 
intake which would be adequate if no 
extraordinary factors preventing ab- 
sorption were present. Others have 
developed the disease in spite of an 
intake of vitamin D which ought to 
have been adequate. The most ob- 
vious conclusion is, therefore, that 
the phytic acid can render insolu- 
ble such a high proportion of the 
calcium ingested that there is not 





sufficient left for adequate absorp- 
tion, even in the presence of vita- 
min D.... 

“In order to deal with the present 
situation it is necessary to take 
every possible step to promote cal- 
cium absorption. The position is so 
urgent that it would be criminal to 
await the results of experiments 
which might decide definitely which 
factor is at fault. All three factors 
should be remedied without delay. 
The intake of calcium can be in- 
creased by increasing the supply of 
milk. The phytic acid intake can be 
reduced by reducing the extraction 
of flour. If this is impractical, the 
harmful effects of the phytic acid 
should be counteracted by the addi- 
tion of calcium to flour.” 

Here are some figures, published 
by J. G. Hay, in Cereal Chemistry, 
May, 1942, showing the phytic acid 
phosphorus in wheat products: 

% Phytic acid 


phosphorus 
75% extraction white flour .... 0.025 
85% extraction wheat meal .... 0.122 
100% extraction whole meal .... 0.203 
Fine wheat feed ...........65- 0.660 
SUE, Fb 8400 2d € Od ed Fiend OG nse 1.105 


As long ago as 1918, Dr. A. E. Tay- 
lor wrote a book called “War Bread.” 
At that time Dr. Taylor was profes- 
sor of physiological chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, as well 
as a member of the U.S. Food Com- 
mission and of the War Trade Board 
in Washington. He was familiar with 
the conditions in Europe during and 
after World War I. On page 84 of 
his book he says, “It has been the 
experience in European countries that 
breads prepared from higher extrac- 
tion flours do not agree with many 
individuals. This holds true of breads 
made from the 85% extraction as 
well as from the 93% extraction. 
Many children and adults fail to 
digest these breads. The result is dis- 
comfort and often colic, gaseous fer- 
mentation, and resultant disturbances 
to intestinal functions. It is not 
merely the result of increased rough- 
age in the diet. Graham breads made 
of flour produced by adding bran to 
standard flour do not disagree with 
people in this country in the way that 
the 85% extraction breads of Europe 

















IMMOVABLE BUFORD—Roger H. 
Buford, 17-year-old son of George H. 
Buford, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, has been described as the 
“Immovable Buford” in Kansas City 
Star write-ups of football games in 
which his team has participated. Rog- 
er is a senior tackle at Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas. He 
weighs 210 Ib., is 6 ft. 1 in. tall. ‘No, 
he hasn’t decided which college he 
will attend as yet. 
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disagree with the people there. The 
disagreement lies apparently less in 
the bran fraction than in the germ 
fraction, or in the resulting changes 
in the bread that the germ fraction 
introduces. The disturbances are not 
usually serious, except in children, 
but they accentuate the dissatisfac- 
tion with the breads. If a bread does 
not look like good bread, keep like 
good bread or taste like good bread, 
and in addition does not agree as 
does good bread, the sentiment of 
the people turns against it, and a 
higher extraction can be justified 
only on the ground of dire necessity. 
It is the experience of the nations 
of war in Europe that they would 
abandon higher extraction and re- 
turn to mixed flour provided this 
were possible.” 

Dr. Taylor’s reference to, “good 
bread” leads to the statement in Mr. 
Loomis’ letter that Miss Ebbs and 
other members of his staff [the Army 
nutritionists previously ‘referred to] 
who have been in Japan are of the 
opinion that “the 85-88% extraction 
flour produces an excellent loaf of 
bread.” This opinion is quite contrary 
to that of-American homemakers, 
home economists and bakers who used 
“Emergency Flour” (80% extrac- 
tion) for some months during the 
late war. In our testing here at the 
institute we did many bakings of all 
different types of breads with 80% 
extraction flour. Plain breads were 
passable, but far from excellent in 
quality. Doughs were often sticky 
and difficult to handle, even by ex- 
perienced technicians. Slight over- 
fermentation caused breakdown of the 
gluten structure and the resulting 
bread was coarse and rather heavy. 
Even when the bread was fairly good 
when freshly baked it staled rather 
quickly and was much less palatable 
the second day than was white bread 
under the same conditions. 

Our experience was borne out by 
that of others. After the wheat emer- 
gency had passed, we sent a ques- 
tionnaire to several hundred nutri- 
tionists, home economists and home- 
makers. Of 1,061 replies, only 131 
said they liked the product, but many 
of these added that “they were glad 
to get a good white flour again.” Seven 
hundred ninety-five comments were 
emphatically negative, reasons for 
disliking “dark flour” and “dark 
bread” chiefly quick staling, fre- 
quent molding, poor baking quality. 
Here are a few typical comments: 

“Before a loaf of this bread was 
half used, it would be too stale to 
use.” 

“The government should learn from 
this experiment to make a more 
thorough research and weigh advan- 
tages and disadvantages before ever 
submitting the nation again to such 
a costly and impractical product.” 

“The majority of people here were 
unable to obtain successful baking 
results. Due to many baking fail- 
ures, many people felt. that emer- 
gency flour was actually wasteful.” 

“With emergency flour, I can’t 
make bread fit to eat.” 

“No one liked emergency flour be- 
cause the products resulting from it 
were coarse and heavy, and it was al- 
most impossible for the average cook 
to turn out an edible product.” 

Clara Gebhard Snyder 
Chicago, Il. 


—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED EXPORTS DOWN 
OTTAWA—During October Cana- 
da exported 81,327 cwt. millfeed, com- 
pared with 145,006 cwt. in October, 
1948. In the three-month period Au- 
gust-October the U.S. took 119,164 
cwt. and Hawaii 42,667 cwt. 
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Walter C. Mansfield, Johnstown, 
Pa., flour man, was the guest on the 
New York Produce Exchange of 
Charles C. Chinski. 

Ld 

©. M. Galvin, crop expert, for many 
years associated with James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago, was a visitor 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 

& 

J. N. Claybrook, representative in 
the New York area for Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., for many 
years, is confined to the Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, N.J., with a heart 
ailment. * 

® 

C. M. Johnson, manager durum de- 
partment, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
New York trade during the week 
ending Dec. 2. 

w 


William E. Derrick, vice president, 
flour milling division, New York, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., flew to Minne- 
apolis after the Army-Navy game 
in Philadelphia for a visit at the home 
offices and with his family. 

® 


H. Y. Cartwright, Jr., mayor of the 
city of Galveston; E, H. Thornton, 
vice president and general manager, 
Galveston Wharf Co., and Robert 
Nesbitt, Washington representative 
of the organization, were introduced 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor during their tour of Atlantic 
Coast cities in the interests of the 
wharf company, a municipal enter- 
prise. 

» 


The engagement of Margot Anne 
Larsen to Gordon Herron. Ritz, son 
of Charles Ritz, president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Ritz, has been announced 
by Miss Larsen’s parents, Roy E. Lar- 
sen, president of Time, Inc., and Mrs. 
Larsen of New York and Greens 
Farms, Conn. 


W. C. Engel, executive vice presi- 
dent, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
visited the Kansas City offices of 
the company last week. 

cae 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president and 
co-manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, was a visitor at the 
mill’s New York offices during an 
eastern business trip. His one-week 
trip included a stop at Scranton, Pa. 

e 

A son, R. B. Caldwell, Jr., was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Caldwell in 
Kansas City Dec. 3. Mr. Caldwell is a 
representative on the \Kansas City 
Board of Trade for the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. 


L. W. Sanford, manager of the 
Enid (Okla.) Elevator Corp., visited 
the offices of the Uhlmann Grain Co. 
in Kansas City last week. 

* 

Charlies F. Deaver, vice president 
and director of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
will leave Minneapolis shortly to 
spend the winter in Florida. At Day- 
tona Beach he will be the guest for 
a time of his. son, Harry G. Deaver, 


Sr., formerly of the Peavey com- 
pany and subsequently of the Reli- 
ance Grain Co. 

& 


Harry O. Frohbach has resigned 
from General Mills, Inc., to enter 
business for himself. He was assist- 
ant director of GMI’s industrial rela- 
tions department and served 26 years 
with the milling company. He spent 
all his years with General Mills in 
Minneapolis, Before becoming assist- 
ant director of industrial relations, he 
was assistant comptroller. 

e 

Wilson P. Tanner, president Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
left recently for a conference with 
Dr. C. R. Lamb, professor of agron- 
omy at Ohio State University, on 
wheat varieties. Later he planned to 
visit milling friends in Ohio. Robert 
R. Tanner, who is associated with 
his father in the same organization, 
left Dec. 2 for a vacation in Mel- 
bourne Beach, Fla. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in Oklahoma City on business for a 
day last week. 

= 

T. T. Zimmerman, vice president 
and sales manager, Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., is calling on 
mill connections in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

e 


B. M. Hagan, president, special 
commodities division, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Mills Men’s Club Nov. 29 at 
Hotel Shirkmeere, Wichita. His 
speech was the first of several to be 


given at Wichita to acquaint GMI 
employees with activities of the com- 
pany. 

* 

Herman Koch, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, is at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn., for a check-up. Mrs. 
Koch, accompanied her husband. 


® : 

D. H. Wilson, vice president and 
general manager, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, spent several days 
at Pittsburgh recently calling on the 
trade with J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh 
flour broker. 

1 

W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, 
president of Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City at the home of his 
son, John H. Chain, assistant man- 
ager of the mill. 

co 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, has returned from a 
business trip to Arkansas. 

* 

Harry L, Stover, Custer City, Okla., 
president of the Packard Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the head- 
quarters of the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., Oklahoma City. 

cd 


E. F. Cross, Minneapolis, assistant 
director of general flour sales and 
sales manager, bakery flour, General 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor at 
the company’s southwestern division 
headquarters in Oklahoma City. 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, d'rec- 
tor of sales, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
visited the west Texas trade last 
week, He was accompanied by the 





INSTITUTE OFFICIALS—The Food Law Institute, Inc., a research and 
educational group devoted to developing the nation’s food laws, was 
officially launched recently at a dinner ceremony at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Approximately 150 educators, lawyers and food executives were 
present. Gathered together at the meeting are, left to right above, Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, chief justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey; Harry 
W. Chase, chancellor, New York University; Charles Wesley Dunn, 
president of the institute and attorney for the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America; William M. Robbins, chairman of the institute and vice 
president of the General Foods Corp., New York; Dean Russell D. Niles 
of New York University school of law, and Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, U:S. 


commissioner of food and drugs. 


company’s Dallas representative, F. 
L. Henhollem. 
& 


E. R. Pfleiderer, Community Bak- 
ery, Springfield, Ill., spoke before 
the Springfield Lions Club recently, 
outlining the growth of the baking 
industry from the time of the first 
bread in the Stone Age to the pres- 
ent days of modern production 
methods. 

e 


Sherman W. Reed, 45, head miller 
at the Thomas Page Milling Co., Inc., 
plant, Topeka, Kansas, was killed in 
an automobile accident Dec. 4 near 
Topeka on his return home from 
a meeting of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers in St. Joseph, Mo. 

we 

Guy L. Cooper, Jr., vice president 
of the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb., was a visitor in Kansas City 
this week. 

& 


Stanley G. Cronin, manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain & Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Cro- 
nin have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Catherine Ann, to 
George Patrick Tobin of Kansas City. 


Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
flew to Dallas to attend the Notre 
Dame-Southern Methodist University 
football game last week end. 


D. W. Gosen, head miller of the 
Inman, Kansas, plant of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., fell 
off a step ladder at the mill Dec. 1 
striking his head against a brick 
wall. His skull was fractured and he 
was taken by ambulance to the Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, hospital where he 
is now reported to be making a satis- 
factory recovery. 

a 


Exgept for*®-relatively small area 
near Enterprise, the central Kansas 
wheat crop appears to be in good 
condition, T. A. O’Sullivan, vice pres- 
ident in charge of the wheat depart- 
ment of Flour Mills of. America, Inc., 
Kansas City, said following a visit 
last week to his company’s country 
elevators in that section of the state. 
Top soil is dry and rain would be 
helpful in all parts of the territory, 
he added. 

* 


Among those attending the Notre 
Dame-Southern Methodist University 
football game in Dallas last week 
was Hubert C. Edwards, manager of 
the Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mill. 


Arthur W. Fosdyke of Anetsberger 
Bros., Northbrook, Ill., and president 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, 
will be married to Miss Amelia Crem- 
er of Hanover, Pa., Dec. 7. The mar- 
riage will take place at the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New 
York. 

* 


Glenn F. Hilts, recently named ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 
Southwestern operations of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., visited 
in Minneapolis last wéek: His head- 
quarters are in Kansas City. 
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Industrial Sugar Users’ Group Asks 
for 1950 Quota of 8,098,000 Tons 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Industrial users 
of sugar have asked the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to set the 1950 
domestic sugar consumption quota at 
8,098,000 tons, compared with the 
1949 quota of 7,250,000 tons. Repre- 
sentatives of the sugar producers 
have requested a quota of 7,200,000 
tons. 

The recommendations were ‘inde 
at the public hearing Nov. 30 held 
by USDA to determine domestic su- 
gar consumption requirements for 
1950, 

The domestic producer groups, cen- 
tering their case on the price fea- 
tures of the Sugar Act of 1948, in- 
sisted that the quota be set at a 
restricted level to produce a price of 
approximately 8.85¢ lb. and submitted 
no other material such as increased 
costs or other price factors, to sup- 
port their demands. 

Spokesmen for the’ industrial con- 
sumers, in appealing for higher quo- 
tas, contended that an _ increased 
price for sugar such as contemplated 
in the restrictive supply level of the 
producer would harm and possibly 
force out of business many small 
bakers and bottlers who use sugar. 

Speaking for the sugar producers, 
Robert Shields, general counsel for 
the American Beet Sugar Assn., asked 
Lawrence Meyers, USDA sugar 
branch director, who was presiding 
over the hearings, to set an annual 
quota of 7,200,000 tons to maintain 
price levels required under the Sugar 
Act of 1948. Other producer witness- 
es declared that the industrial con- 
sumers, led by American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, had launched 
a panic campaign among housewives 
over sugar shortages which would 
bring about a sharp price increase in 
sugar. 

Hazards Cited 

Stating the case for the industrial 
users, Gordon Peyton, general coun- 
sel for the Association of Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of the U.S., 
cited the low quota as requested by 
the producers as “hazardous and sub- 
ject to uncertainties such as inter- 
ruptions of shipping, unforseeable 
contingencies such as acts of God 
and strikes at refineries, which would 
create havoc in the consuming indus- 
tries.” 

The current low level of industrial 
inventories was asserted to be a mat- 
ter of choice by producer spokesmen 
and Mr. Meyers challenged John J. 
Riley, executive secretary of the 
ABCB, to produce evidence of the 
inability of members of his group to 
obtain supplies of sugar. Mr. Meyers 
declared that he could find no evi- 
dence of a shortage of sugar. 

Typical of the price-appeal slant 
of the producers was the statement 
made by C.° J: Bourg, representing 
both producers and beet and cane 
sugar interests, who said that the 
controlling factor in determining 
the quota should be to “set it low 
enough to maintain the price rela- 
tionship which existed between sugar 
and other commodities in 1947 as re- 
quired by the sugar act.” 

Joseph M. Creed, baking industry 
spokesman, representing the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Associated 


Retail Bakers of America, stated to 
USDA officials that these organiza- 
tions subscribed completely with the 
industrial users’ statement as pre- 
sented by Mr. Peyton. He asserted 
that the baking industry would re- 
quire 1,300,000 tons of sugar in 1950. 


Baking Industry Needs Told 

Supporting this estimate of bak- 
ing industry sugar needs for the com- 
ing year, Mr. Creed said that (1) 
baking industry output would be at 
least as high as in 1949 due to the 
continued high rate of national in- 
come and the increase of population 
by 3 million over 1949, (2) increasing 
use of sugar in bakery formulas will 
maintain requirements at present 
levels and (3) inventories of the bak- 
ing industry are insignficant and can- 
not be counted as a factor on which 
to reduce the total amount of sugar 
which will have to be distributed in 
1950. 

In presenting the baking industry 
side of the case, Mr. Creed noted the 
importance of the industry as a fac- 
tor in the consumption of other agri- 
cultural commodities, such as wheat 
and fats and oils. A tightly restrictive 
sugar quota barely meeting day-to- 
day needs of the consumer, the poli- 
cy USDA followed in 1949, impairs 
business management and sound ad- 
ministration of the sugar act itself 
demands recognition of this phase of 
the problem, Mr. Creed asserted. He 
said the baking industry wanted a 
sugar quota which will make avail- 


able “sufficient sugar at a fair and 
equitable price.” 
Observers of the proceedings who 


‘are completely familiar with the su- 


gar économy analyze the USDA posi- 
tion as one of cutting reserves thin 
with little allowance made for emer- 
gencies. These observers forecast an- 
other year of tight administration of 
quotas with decisions based on a low 
estimate of domestic needs. 
Expanded Acreage Seen 

It was also forecast that the beet 
sugar acreage would probably be ex- 
panded next year as other crops were 
taken out of production. The beet 
crop acreage has held at approxi- 
mately 1.8 million acres and has 
failed to improve its acreage allot- 
ment base largely because producers 
have planted their land in other 
crops which under price support have 
obtained incentive price support lev- 
els. As these competitive crops are 
brought under acreage controls it is 
predicted thatthe domestic beet 
sugar acreage will be expanded. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948 the 
Secretary of Agriculture has four 
major points on which he is author- 
ized to determine a domestic sugar 
quota, apportioned between domestic 
beet, cane and off-shore sugar pro- 
ducing areas. They are (1) estimated 
consumption requirements, (2) in- 
creases in population, (3) allowance 
for demand changes and (4) allow- 
ance for supply and inventory fac- 
tors. 





Bakers Push Merchandising 
of Brown “n Serve Products 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Brown ’n 
Serve promotion announced by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., a month ago has 
turned out to be “the biggest promo- 
tion in the history of the company 
from the standpoint of baker accept- 
ance.” This was the report from the 
headquarters of the operation as 
thousands of bakers in all sections of 
the country were either in production 
or about to go into production with 
the revolutionary baking process. 

General Mills reported that bakers 
have swamped the company with re- 
quests for promotional. materials on 
Brown ’n Serve rolls. The company 
has placed emergency. orders with 
several printing houses to supply 
bakers with printed materials for 
display and insert with the products. 

Some baking firms seized the op- 
portunity to capitalize on the pub- 
licity given the new products and 
were merchandising and _ selling 
Brown 'n Serve items within a few 
days after the Nov. 1 announcement. 
Other companies studied the new 
process in their bakeshops and ‘pro- 
duced trial products which they dis- 
tributed ,as samples. Many bakeries 
are reported to be working out the 
details of fitting the process into 
their operations and laying careful- 
ly prepared advertising and merchan- 
dising plans before announcing the 
products for sale. 


Sell-outs Reported 
Stories of sell-outs or near -sell- 
outs have come from several quar- 
ters. One baker prepared 7,200 pack- 
ages and sold 5,800 in a few hours 





with a small amount of advertising. 
He stepped up his production, hired 
demonstrators to instruct housewives 
on how to prepare the product and 
planned more advertising. 

One wholesalé baker has reported 
his sales Of Brown 'n Serve products 
have reached 22,000 units a week, 
with no loss of other business. 

Meariwhile, ‘Brown ’n Serve was fast 
becoming a generic term in the in- 
dustry and consumer acceptance was 
reported as “sensational.” ~ 

Additional Varieties- Appear 

‘AS ‘bakers gained ‘experience with 
the Brown ’h Serve process addition- 
al Varieties Of the products were of- 
feréd ‘té — bag Cloverleaf rolls, 
oe ae folls, ‘SeSameé seéd rolls, 

hard Tolls, cinnamon rolls’ and 
orange tiffin rolls made their- appear- 
@nce arid Some bakers were meivhan- 
a @offee “cakes topped with 


wae pan bread and rye ‘bread in 
the 1-lb. ‘sizes wére also being pro- 
duced with success. One baker was 
marketing a 1-Ib. loaf of ag hg pan 
bread, slicéd and wrapped: He sug- 
gested that the housewife try some 
slices as toast and bake off as many 
slices.as desired for a meal by tying 
them together as a unit. 

While the principak« gain of the 
Brown 'n Serve process was expect- 
ed to be an increase in. the total 
consumption of bakery products, other 
advantages were being reported by 
their operations. One baker reported 
that he was:able to level off his pro- 
duction load so that he could use his 
bakers as. they gained. actual expe- 
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rience in fitting the method into 
full shift throughout the week, in- 
stead of cutting down production ear- 
ly in the week and increasing it later 
for week-end sales. Production of 
Brown 'n Serve products was sched- 
uled for early-in-the-week because 
they posed no stale problem compara- 
ble to that of fully-baked products. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Officers Named for 
National Glaco, 
Subsidiary of Ekco 


CHICAGO—A complete list of offi- 
cers for the National Glaco Co., new 
subsidiary of Ekco Products Co., has 
been announced by Arthur Keating, 
president of the parent company. 

National Glaco was established re- 
cently by Ekco to furnish commercial 
bakers with the new “Silicoating” 
process which eliminates the daily 
greasing of pans to remove baked 
loaves. 

Benjamin A. Ragir, executive vice 
president and treasurer of Ekco, will 
serve as chairman of the National 
Glaco board of directors, which is 
composed of the newly elected com- 
pany officers and Jack Avon, presi- 
dent of the Glaco Companies of Cali- 
fornia. Ekco has purchased a stock 
interest in the Glaco companies. 

Dr. Harry M. Day, vice president 
of research, development and pro- 
duction at Ekco, and Edmund Wag- 
ner, West Coast consultant engineer, 
will serve as vice presidents, Mr. 
Keating said. 

David L. Canmann, Ekco secretary, 
will serve in that capacity for the 
new subsidiary. Edward Keating, as- 
sistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent at Ekco, has been elected treas- 
urer. 


Mr. Keating announced recently 
that Benson Littman, a veteran of 
30 years with Ekco, would head the 
new company. 


BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT 
NOTED AT NEBRASKA SHOW 


GORDON, NEB.—R. M. Scoular, 
president of the Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., told more than 600 farmers at 
Nebraska’s annual state wheat show 
Nov. 30 that, thanks to the efforts 
of ‘the University of Nebraska and 
the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn., less than 1% of Nebraska 
wheat reaching market is smut in- 
fested. 

P. R.  Quarnberg, president, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D., 
paid tribute to the Nebraska organi- 
zations for fostering better wheat 
and building the state’s reputation 
for producing quality grain. He said 
that considerable improvement had 
been made in the past 10 years and 
now 98% of the state’s wheat is of 
good milling and baking quality. The 
improvement was attributed to in- 
telligent planting by farmers with 
the help of the state university and 
the crop improvement organization. 
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COMPLETE STORAGE 

WELDON, ILL.—tThe Railsback 
Grain Co. here has completed the 
erection of 30 metal bins for storage 
of 100,000 bu. corn. Other storage 
near ‘here will contain 52,000 bu. 
corn. The storage is being used for 
grain sealed under the government 
price support program. 
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L. E. Caster 
Renamed as AIB 
President, Chairman 


CHIGAGO—The board of directors 
of the American Institute of Baking 
met Nov. 29 here and elected the 
following AIB officials: L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Iil., president and chairman of the 
board; Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president; Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, vice 
chairman of the board; Joseph A. Lee, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
treasurer; Paul Chapman, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Chicago, secretary. 

The following were named mem- 
bers of the executive committee: L. 
E, Caster, chairman; Milton Peter- 
sen; M. Lee Marshall, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; C. Everett 
Casto, Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Ernest L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Joseph A. Lee. 4 

Mr. Hunter made a report and rec- 
ommendations on a budget for the 


institute for 1950. An operating bud- - 


get of $522,663 was approved. 

A report was made on the or- 
ganization of the Baking Industry’s 
Sanitation Standards Committee. 


Research Program Discussed 


Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director of the institute, reported on 
the meeting of the scientific advisory 
committee which was held in Chi- 
cago Nov. 21 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and making recommendations 
on the institute’s increased research 
program when the facilities of the 
new building are available. The com- 
mittee passed a resolution recom- 
mending to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture that it considered the in- 
vestigation of bread staling an im- 
portant investigation and it recom- 
mended that the Department of Agri- 
culture continue to contract with the 
American Institute of Baking for 
further investigations on the bread 
staling program. The committee also 
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discussed a.practical study on staphy- 
lococcus food poisoning which faces 
the pie baker. 

Ralph Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, reported on the securing 
of memorial contributions for equip- 
ping the various laboratories in the 
new institute building. A “package” 
has been made up for each of these 
laboratories and bakers’ associations, 
bakers’ clubs or corporations in the 
baking industry are being given an 
opportunity to buy one of these pack- 
ages and to fully equip a laboratory. 

The report of the treasurer indi- 
cated that at the close of the year 
1949, the institute would probably 
wind up with an operating surplus. 
There has been a substantial increase 
in membership from the allied trades 
during the year and a small increase 
in earnings of some of the institute 
departments which apparently will be 
more than enough to wipe out an 
anticipated deficit. 


School Fees Raised 


The directors unanimously voted 
to increase the tuition and laboratory 
fees for the School of Baking from 
the present tuition of $350 to $400 
and laboratory and book fees from 
$25 to $50. The tuition and fees for 
the school have not been increased 
since. 1938. In the meantime, there 
has been a very substantial increase 
in the number of persons on the fac- 
ulty and an increase in practically 
all of the operating costs of the 
school. This has resulted in a deficit 
in operation of the school of sub- 
stantial proportions. The action of the 
board is intended to reduce this deficit 
to a point where the school will 
be self-supporting. These increased 
fees go into effect Jan. 1. 

It was reported that a letter has 
been received by the executive vice 
president from Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, concerning 
the work done by the institute un- 
der contract with the USDA on re- 
search into the causes of flavor de- 
terioration and staling in bread. The 
secretary’s letter stated that continu- 
ing research would be done through 
contract with the institute and that 
a second supplement to the present 
project is now being prepared for 
final decision. 





Economists Forecast Higher Wheat 
Prices as Market Supplies Tighten 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during December, accord- 
ing to economists at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Temporary set- 
backs in prices are expected, but a 
tightening of free market supplies is 
expected to extend the trend to 
slightly higher levels as the season 
progresses. 

Official sources continue to confirm 
intentions to export 400 million bush- 
els during the current crop year. 
Approximately 115 million bushels 
had been exported to Nov. 1. This 
would leave 285 million bushels to 
be exported by July 1, 1950. The sup- 
ply-demand balance indicates that 
about 323 million bushels will re- 
main for carryover next June 30. 

It is probable that considerably 
more than 323 million bushels will be 
withheld from the market by the sup- 
port program at prices less than the 
loan plus accrued charges. The lat- 
est official report shows that 249 mil- 
lion bushels of 1949 wheat had been 
Placed under loan and purchase 
agreement by Sept. 30. At this rate 
it is probable that the quantity un- 
der support provisions Nov. 1 ap- 
proximated the expected year-end 


carryover. Producers have until Jan- 
uary 31, 1950; to take out loans and 
purchase agreements. 


Higher Corn Level Seen 


Higher corn prices are probable 
during December. The reluctance of 
farmers to sell freely at current 
price levels is an important factor 
in the price trend. Due to a late de- 
terioration in the corn crop the stor- 
age situation has turned out to be 
less acute than was previously ex- 
pected. Conditions as of Nov. 1 in- 
dicated a reduction of 119 million 
bushels in the crop from a’ month 
earlier. The peak -of the harvest 
movement of corn into commercial 
channels is past. At its height sell- 
ing was relatively light. 

Total supplies of corn for the 1949- 
50 season are the largest of record 
but the influence of the support pro- 
gram is expected to offset the down- 
ward pressure of the large supply. 
Nov. 1 estimates indicated that pro- 
duction of corn for grain only for the 
1949 crop would be 3.080 million 
bushels. Approximately. 815 million 
bushels were carried over from: last 
year. This would make a: total sup- 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 
1949 1949 
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American Cyanamid, | Pfd. ey 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 


ee ee 


Bu Biscuit a gh oh ¢:¢ sth daa Mee races 


Continental Baking 
Continental Baking oe. $5.50 Pfd. . 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........ 
Corn Products ~~" anented Co., $7 Pfd. . 
Cream of Whea 


Dow Chemical, se 2nd Pfd. . 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. ..... 


General Mills, Inc. ..........+++.- 
General Mills, Inc., 59% % Prd. 
General Mills, Inc., 4 pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea 
Great A. & P. Tea cor $5 Prd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
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rp. 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. .......... 
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Gy eran 30% 29 29% 30 
Sra dick ss 32% 30% 31% 31% 

84 81 81% 83 
41% 445% 4714, 1% 

112 107% 111 112 
42 42% 

iaeee od 46% 48% 48 
ORB 1 3 2% 


es wis Ve 26% 28% 
views as oe’ 50% 52% 53' 
109 112 114% 
108% 107% 10 
10% 1056 10% 
1 157% 158% 
cations Ue 45% 47 48 
vibascien hs 100%4 100 *100%4 *100 
3% 51 53% 53 
106 107 107% 
126 128 127% 














8 il 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ............... 34 30% 33% 33% 
Horn * Hardart Corp. of New York, $8 Pfd. ....... 162 57 162 
Merck STE OT RE PETE FPS Per mh og See ee aa 37% 39% 41% 
Merck rs ss ES a dc Siva bob 60.0 pe eeaN pc seuaeen 97 95% 97 *97 
Merck & Co., by WOU -Fev.och ph radesgropisebouvess dees 114 117 123% 
National Bisevit Co. ........... 36% 37% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 178% 1795 179% 
Novadel-Agene .........-06:se00: 1 144% 17 
Ormar, TMC, 2 oc rcisesscvcvcccseenscccscvescvesvassess 11 14% 15% 
PURE PEI I coos cc ccacehecetsetatavevenes 30% 31% 30% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 104 1 105 
Procter & Gamble 16% 81 7 
Purity Bakeries 27% 27% 28% 
Quaker Oats Co. 85% ie 
ee dae oe A er er ee ee ee ee eee er are 143% 152 153 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 8 98%, 98 
St. Regis Paper 6 Ar Ee rt oe im 1% 1%, 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 83 85 84% 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 20% 2054 21 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .. 86 87% 87% 
pe Re ee eer 375% 35% 35% 37 
SSterling Drug, $3.50 PRA. ....cscccccsccccencecsrecs 99 *99 991 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ime. ........... ccc cc eee c ee eceeces 58% 53%, 555% 58%, 
United Bisenit of American .... 1... cee ccc cee ccc eens 29% 26 28 29%, 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. .............. 104% 104% *1044% *104% 
Victor Chemical Works ...... 2.26... cece cece cerns 40Y, 44 42%, 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. ............-..664.. 99%, 98 993, *99%%, 
i cheat hveb bbb acdtesecseseocrstsies 1% 9Y% 8% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 2% 5 514 
PND MS fais g . ctw cs'd'n 0 + 9.0:4-0:9.0'r 0 woes cepesons 154 16% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. . 95%, 100 101% 
; Bid Asked 

¢Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 12% 14 

#Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 14% 16 

¢Standard Milling Co. ..........6.-. 5c seenee 6% % 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Dec. 3: 


**Flour Mil's of America, 


Bid Asked 
ph aie ania s al 10 §©610% 


Inc 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New “York, $5 Pfd... 108 109% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 


Inc. 


sv Je Pend eee eteeR 100 «111% 
*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. +Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, 





ply of 3,895 million bushels for grain 
uses. 

Approximately 550 million bushels 
of the carryover were owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., and while 
some of this has been sold, most of 
it is not available for market. The 
level of prices during and since corn 
picking indicates that there again 
will be extensive participation in the 
support program. 

If as much as 500 million bushels 
of 1949 corn are placed under sup- 
port provisions, the supply of free corn 
remaining for feed and other purposes 
would be about 2,845 million bushels. 
This is only slightly more than the 
quantity used for all purposes last 
year and, with increased livestock 
numbers the quantity fed during the 
1949-50 season is expected to exceed 
that of last year. This indicates that 
the support program will lend addi- 
tional strength to corn prices as the 
season progresses. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
HOLD 22ND EXPOSITION 


NEW YORK—All available ex- 
hibit space .of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace was occupied by leading manu- 
facturers of chemicals and equip- 
ment and machines used in convert- 
ing materials into industrial uses at 
the 22nd Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, held here Nov. 28-Dec. 3. 

The exposition, featuring approxi- 
mately 400 displays, showed the con- 
tinued growth of the chemical indus- 








tries and the contributions to many 
other industries through continued 
research and development. 

The exhibits, viewed by thousands 
of trade representatives in a variety 
of fields, included displays of agita- 
tors, crushers, pulverizers, sifters, 
bags and packing equipment, belting, 
conveying machinery, bolting mate- 
rials, chemicals, scales, waterproof- 
ing agents and other products of 
interest to the flour milling and re- 
lated industries. 
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ABILENE MILL TO BUILD 
BULK STORAGE FACILITY 


ABILENE, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion has begun on a new $40,000 
warehouse by the Abilene Flour 
Mills. 

T. L. Welsh, president of the mill- 
ing concern, said the structure will 
be of concrete and six stories high, 
will have 35,000 bu. capacity. In addi- 
tion it will house flour bins to hold 
the production of approximately 48 
hours of: mill operation. The remain- 
der of the space will be devoted to 
flour packing equipment and ware- 
house space. 

Two steel wheat storage bins with 
a 50.000-bu. capacity have been dis- 
mantled to make room for the new 
warehouse, These bins will be reas- 
sembled in Talmage, Kansas, where 
they will be operated by the mill’s 
elevator there. The new warehouse 
should be in operation by next spring. 
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Peavey Company Honored 





DIAMOND JUBILEE PRESENTATION—A plaque commemorating the 
75th anniversary of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, is presented to 
company officials. E. T. Knutson (left), Peavey Elevator manager at 
Flandreau, S.D., is making the presentation on behalf of country elevator 
managers and superintendents to Frederick B. Wells, president; Frank 
T. Heffelfinger, chairman of the board, and L. J. Carlin, general manager 
of Peavey Elevators. In the background is a picture of the late Frank H. 


Peavey, founder of the large grain 


MINNEAPOLIS — A spontaneous 
gesture of pride on the part of near- 
ly 200 country elevator managers 
recently highlighted the celebration 
by F. H. Peavey & Co. of 75 years of 
progress and service in the grain 
business. 

A congratulatory plaque commemo- 
rating the diamond jubilee of the 
large Minneapolis grain handling 
firm was presented on behalf of the 
Peavey Elevators managers and su- 
perintendents to company officials. 

Proud of their company’s service to 
the Northwest for three quarters. of 
a century, the elevator men in Min- 
nesota and North and South Dako- 
ta funneled contributions for the 
plaque to one of their number—E. T. 
Knutson, Flandreau, S.D. 

The plaque was suitably engraved, 
and Mr. Knutson appeared unan- 
nounced in the Minneapolis offices of 
the parent company. There, on be- 
half of his fellow employees, Mr. 
Knutson presented the plaque to 
Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman of 





Harrison G. Dickey 


handling company which bears his 


the board; Frederick B. Wells, presi- 
dent, and L. J. Carlin, general man- 
ager of Peavey Elevators, one of the 
company’s several affiliates. 

Along with the plaque, Mr. Knut- 





Charles F. Deaver 


son presented a scroll bearing the sig- 
natures of the men who joined in 
raking the surprise gift. An accom- 
panying message said, “May F. H. 
Peavey & Co. prosper and survive 30 
long as they believe in a free Amer'- 
ca... and that these past 75 years 
ar? only the beginning.” 

On the plaque are Latin phrases 
which translated, say: “Strong in 
trustworthiness and integrity ... We 
who labor with you salute you.” 


Thanks Expressed 


Moved by the presentation, Mr. 
Heffelfinger and Mr. Wells expressed 
gratitude to the men. Messages of 
thanks went also from F. Peavev 
Heffelfinger, executive vice president, 
and Mr. Carlin. 

The messages said, in part, “We sre 
proud of you and the service you 
are rendering in your community as 
a representative of the Peavey dia- 
mond, And we are happy to know 
that you take the same pride in the 
company’s -75 years of service to 
farmers of the Northwest.” 

‘The Peavey company, one of the 





nation’s largest grain handling firms, 
today has more than 1,800 employees 
—compared with the two when Frank 
H. Peavey organized the company 75 
years ago. And the Peavey diamond 
—a red diamond*bearing the letters 
“Pv"’—has been identified over wide 
areas with agricultural progress 
which the company has helped make 
possible. 

F. H. Peavey & Co. is the parent 
company in a grain and flour milling 
business which stretches from far 
northwestern Canada to busy New 
York City. Property includes hun- 
dreds of grain elevators in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Canada, feed 
stores, lumber yards, terminal eleva- 
tors and flour and feed mills. 

It all started when Frank H. 
Peavey organized the grain company 
‘n Sioux City, Iowa, and helped set 
up a system of warehouses to gather 
grain and market it in larger quan- 
tities. Recognizing that Minneapolis 
was the com‘ng center for grain 
marketing operations, he moved his 
headquarters here when his company 
vas 10 years old. 

From the beginning, the ex-news- 
boy who was left fatherless at the 
age of nine worked hard and stuck 
to a simple creed—that the company 
never was to speculate on the price 
of grain. 

Mr. Peavey rapidly expanded his 
grain buying activities in the 1870's 
and 1880’s, and expansion has con- 
tinued since then. The parent firm 
now directs the operations of these 
various affiliate companies: Van Du- 
sen Harrington Co., Peavey Eeleva- 
tors, Globe Elevator Co., at Duluth- 
Superior; Omaha _ Elevator Co., 
Omaha; Peavey Lumber Yards, Pea- 
vey Feed Stores, King Midas Flour 
& Feed Mills, Peavey Seed Houses, 
Dakota Transfer Co., and the Na- 
tional Grain Co., Winnipeg. 


Company Leadership 


Following Mr. Peavey’s death in 
1901, leadership of the company has 
been carried on by several men, in- 
cluding Frank T. Heffelfinger, chair- 
man of the board, and Mr. Wells, 
president, both sons-in-law. 

Charles F. Deaver, who joined the 
company in 1883 in Sioux City, rose 
from stenographer to his present po- 
sition as vice president and director. 
Another veteran, Harrison G. Dickey, 
started in 1889 as a sample boy and 
rose to chairman of the board of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. He also is a 
director of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

Also active in the leadership are 
Mr. Heffelfinger’s three sons — F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, executive vice 
president; George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
vice president, and Totten P. Hef- 
felfinger, president of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co, 

One of the company’s history-mak- 
ing developments occurred in 1899. 
After sending Frank T. Heffelfinger 
on a tour of Europe to study grain 
storage methods, Mr. Peavey built 
an experimental grain tank 120 ft. 
high on the outskirts of Minneapolis. 
Many “experts” of the time scoffed 
at the idea, saying the tank would 
not “give” like wood. But the ex- 
perimental tank was successful and 
became the model for the first big 
multiple-tank elevator in North 
America, erected at Duluth. 

The company’s research men have 
been active in the field of weed 
control and have brought great im- 
provements. Similarly, the company 
proved the value of commercial fer- 
tilizers in fields of small grain. 

The Peavey company also has been 
noted for its help to young men. Out- 
standing agricultural students in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas are annually 
offered scholarships. 


~ 
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DEATHS 


Henry E‘dson, 44, Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., Dallas, was killed in an air- 
plane crash Nov. 29. Details on 
page 22. 


F. William Schimanski, 54, vice 
president and general manager, .Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, died Nov. 
27. (See page 18.) 


Jay D. Sidebottom, who had been 
associated with the Peerless Flour 
Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, since 
1921, and was its president up until 
the time of the company’s recent 
dissolution, died Nov. 28. He was 
stricken suddenly with a _ cerebral 
hemorrhage on the afternoon of Nov. 
28. Mr. Sidebottom was born in 
Meadville, Mo., and in 1921 came to 
Norton where he became associated 
with the Peerless Flour Mills Co. 
He was a prominent civic leader, 
and was known over a wide terri- 
tory in the milling industry. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Grace 
Johnson Sidebottom. 











Fred R. Doeschner, 52, manager of 
the Goffe & Carkener, Inc., office in 
Dodge City, Kansas, died Nov. 30 in a 
hospital in Dodge City. He had suf- 
fered from a heart ailment for sev- 
eral years. He came to Dodge City 
from Beloit in January of this year, 
and had operated Goffe & Carkener 
offices in a number of cities. He is 
survived by his widow and mother. 


Frank E, Peterkin, 61, member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 23 
years, died in Winnipeg last week. 
Mr. Peterkin started in business with 
Ogilvie Flour Mills in 1913, and 
later joined the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co. at Regina. In 
1926 he took out membership in the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and went 
into business for himself. 


Ulysses Leonard Shelton, 49, man- 
ager of the grain department of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills, where 
he had been employed for 27 years, 
died early Nov. 27 in the V.A. hos- 
pital after a short illness. He was 
a meniber of the Wichita Board of 
Trade. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Luelma Shelton, and one daugh- 
ter and his mother. 


Russell R. Williams, 52, general 
manager of the Cincinnati branch of 
the Continental Baking Co. for four 
years, died Nov. 27 after a two-year 
illness, Mr. Williams had been with 
the company for 25 years. Before 
being transferred to Cincinnati, he 
was employed at the Columbus, Ohio, 
branch for 18 years. 


Mrs. R. C. Tennant, 80, widow of 
R. C. Tennant, one of the original 
founders of Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., died recently in 
St. Paul. She is survived by one 
daughter. Mr. Tennant died in 1927, 
and a son, Donald C., in 1932. 


Clarence E. P. Wisrodt, 55, traffic 
manager for the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Texas, died recent- 
ly. He is survived by a son, August 
B. Wisrodt, also associated with the 
Texas Star mill. . 


Elmer Thomas Zabriskie, 72, re- 
tired president and founder of the 
Empire Biscuit Co., Brooklyn, died 
Dec. 2 at his New York residence. 
He is survived by his widow, three 
sons- and a brother. 
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Arnold Introduces 


“Small Family” 
Loaf of Bread 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.—A revolu- 
tionary development in the field of 
white bread is the new “small fam- 
ily loaf’ now being introduced by 
Arnold Bakers, Inc. Conceived by 
Paul Dean Arnold, president of the 
baking company, the loaf has 14 full- 
size slices and is cellophane-wrapped. 

The loaf was first test-marketed in 
selected areas of New York C.ty 
with great success, Mr. Arnold re- 
ported. It is being progressively mar- 





NEW SMALL LOAF—Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., has intro- 
duced a new “small family loaf” of 
white bread in the New York metro- 
politan area. The loaf has 14 full- 
sized slices and is cellophane-wrapped. 
It was first test-marketed in selected 
areas of New York City and is be- 
ing progressively marketed in the 
metropolitan area surrounding New 
York. 


keted in the metropolitan area sur- 
rounding New York, with other Ar- 
nold-served sections of the Atlantic 
seaboard scheduled to get it in the 
near future. 

“The new size loaf has scored an 
immediate success because of its size 
and economy features,” Mr. Arnold 
said. “It has won many new custo- 
mers, as evidenced by the fact that 
sales of the larger loaf have not 
fallen off. The new loaf has found 
a particular welcome among apart- 
ment house dwellers and housewives 
in small family homes. Economically 
priced at 15¢, it cuts much of the 
waste which these two- or three- 
member families found impossible to 
avoid with regular size loaves. The 
cost of the small family loaf to the 
retailer is 12¢. 
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PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
SET FOR APRIL 24-27 


CHICAGO — The American Man- 
agement Assn. has announced that 
its 19th National Packaging Exposi- 





tion, annual market place for pack- 
aging, packing and shipping materi- 
als, machinery, services and design, 
will be held April 24-27, 1950, at the 
Navy Pier here. 

J. M. Cowan, chairman of. the ex- 
hibitors’ advisory committee and as- 
sistant director of distribution of the 
Dobeckmun Co. Cleveland, estimated 
attendance of the 1950 exposition will 
exceed 14,000. He analyzed the at- 
tendance of this year’s exposition in 
Atlantic City. Representatives of over 
5,000 firms in 400 industries explored 
the products and services offered by 
200 exhibitors in this $6 billion a 
year packaging, packing and shipping 
industry. 

More than 40% who attended, he 
pointed out, were either owners, offi- 
cers or held other top management 
positions in the companies they rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Cowan said that both com- 
panies manufacturing durable and 
nondurable consumer items and com.--: 
panies manufacturing industrial 
equipment and supplies were widely 
represented at the show. 

Representatives of manufacturers, 
distributors, jobbers, convertors and 
laminators of packaging and pack’ng 
materials accounted for 26% of the 
attendance; 16% were processors, 
packers, jobbers, growers and distri- 
butors of food, dairy products, coffee, 
tea, cooking oils, shortening, and 
other grocery items. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLEISCHMANN ENTERTAINS 
STUDENTS OF DUNWOODY 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe students and 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School 
were entertained at a Nov. 30 lunch- 
eon given by the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc. Bar- 
ney Hansen, area sales manager for 
the company, served as master of 
ceremonies. 


Feature of the after-lunch pro- 
gram was the showing of the Stand- 
ard Brands film on cake decorating, 
“Holiday Happiness.” 


Brief talks were made by J. M. 
Long, secretary of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota; Ove Mathisrud, 
Mathisrud Bake Shop, president of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapo- 
lis, and W. E. Lingren, editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO — David A. Davidson, 
vice president, Gibson Associates, 
Inc., Great Falls, Mont., has been 
elected a member in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 








Philippines Limit Wheat Flour 


Imports to 85% of 1948 Level 


WASHINGTON—The Philippine 
Islands by executive order Nov. 9, 
effective immediately, restricted the 
importation of a number of commodi- 
ties, it has been learned here. Wheat 
flour imports were cut back by 15% 
of the total imports in 1948. 

Imports of other flours and cereal 
products, except baby food prepara- 
tions, wer2 restricted to 80% of the 
1948 level. 

The executive order was issued 
under authority which expires Dec. 
31. There may be a special meeting 
of the Philippine legislature before 
the expiration date, and the author- 
ity then may be extended. The next 


regular meeting of the legislature 
is Jan, 23, 1950, and any extension 
of the authority under which the 
executive order was issued may have 
to wait until that time. In that case, 
there would be a period in which no 
import controls could be imposed. 

Pethaps the cutback in wheat flour 
imports can be explained by the pos- 
sible accession of the Philippine 
Islands to the International Wheat 
Agreement before Feb. 28, 1950. 
However, the stated purpose. of the 
executive order is to conserve dollars, 
and other items included in the im- 
port restriction, namely, luxury items, 
were cut back to a far greater: extent 
than was wheat flour. : 
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PROMOTING BAKERY FOODS—The Bakery Foods Festival, a fall 
promotion of the Bakers of America Program, arranged for the winner 
of the “Queen for a Day” program over the Mutual network to receive 
a supply .of baked goods from bakeries in California. Shown above is 
Elinne Rosso, Sepulveda, Cal., winner of the baked goods, offering ‘a 
cookie to Jack Bailey, the program’s master of ceremonies. Every woman 
in the studio audience was given a loaf of enriched baker’s bread during 


the program. 





Small Lots of Export Flour 
Worked; Latin Demand Small 


Only a few minor lots of flour were 
sold to the foreign trade last week. 
International Wheat Agreement 
workings were less than half the 
quantity of the preceding week, and 
current demand indicates little rea- 
son for improvement this week. 

Norway was a buyer of a moderate 
amount of clears last week, paying 
in the range of $2.50@2.60 sack, jutes, 
f.a.s. Gulf, after subsidy. The flour 
was for February shipment. Portu- 
guese East Africa was said to have 
bought approximately 40,000 sacks 
of flour, as well. 

Latin American business was very 
slow. Subsidized sales were as fol- 
lows: Bolivia 1,500 sacks, Cuba 21,- 
311 sacks, Dominican Republic 2,048 
sacks, Ecuador 10,304 sacks, El Sal- 
vador 6,365 sacks, Guatemala 6,781 
sacks, Haiti 4,693 sacks, Nicaragua 
365 sacks, Panama 100 sacks and 
Venezuela 11,285 sacks, Other sales 
approved include 18,904 sacks to Nor- 
way, 7,000 sacks to Portugal, 9,900 
sacks to Saudi Arabia and 4,869 sacks 
to U.K. 

Italy Gets Grant 


Italy last week was granted an 
ECA allocation with which to buy 
flour. The amount of money on the 
current market would purchase ap- 
proximately 200,000 sacks and repre- 
sents a drastic reduction from the 
total which exporters originally 
thought Italy might buy. Buying is 
not expected in the very near future 
since it is reported that Italy still 
has stocks of American flour on hand 
in that country. 

The trade_received the news Dec. 
2 that the Philippines has put into 
effect sharp reductions in import 
quotas and that when-flour operations 
with that nation are resumed under 


the International Wheat Agreement 
wheat flour imports will be restrict- 
ed to 85% of the total 1948 imports. 
This reduction of 15% was relatively 
small compared with cuts of 80 to 
90% imposed on other manufactured 
items. The Philippine government an- 
nounced that the nation wished to 
bring imports in line with exports. 
Ratification of the IWA is not ex- 
pected by this country until January. 


Brazilian Credit Improves 


The Brazilian credit situation is 
improving and it would appear that 
the greater part of the outstanding 
import debts would be cleared up at 
least by April, 1950, Bror W. Unge, 
manager of- the foreign department - 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Co., Kansas City, said last week. 

Mr. Unge said the latest word 
from Brazil is that as of Nov. 22 
distribution of exchange by the Bank 
of Brazil is as follows: preferential 
category, July 14; first category, May 
4; fourth category, Sept. 22, 1948. 
The violent advance of coffee prices 
has been helpful in creating an un- 
expected source of dollar exchange, 
he declared. 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIF® 


CHEMISTS TO HEAR TALK 
ON STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


KANSAS CITY —Jack Northam, 
professor of mathematics at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, will speak 
at the December meeting of the-Kan- 
sas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting will be held at the Hotel 
President Dec. 7 at 8 p.m. His topic 
will be “Use of Statistics by the 
Chemist.” 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 








Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller’s market reviews are for 
flour packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices 
are quoted in the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the 
larger distributing centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do 
not take into account high or low extremes at which occasional individual 
sales may have been made. Except as noted, the price situation reported 
in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 





U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Some substantial sales of 
bakery flour in the Southwest, mostly in the 
first two days of the week, helped to more 
than double the sales volume in this area 
last week. Export workings were reduced 
due to a slow demand from Latin and 
European nations, and the fact that the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
by-passed most southwestern mills in mak- 
ing awards for flour to be shipped to 
Turkey in December. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 80% of capacity, compared with 36% 
the preceding week and 22% a year ago. 
Only 5% of the week's business was in the 
export field. 

The entrance of an eastern chain baker 
into the market early last week helped 
to boost bakery flour sales in the South- 
west to a point well above the level of 





the preceding~two- weeks. The buying was 
for 60-day shipment, calling for deliv- 
eries into March of 1950. A few other 
fairly important buyers purchased flour 
during the same flurry, and sales in the 
Southwest during the first two days of 
last week were beyond capacity for a num- 
ber of mills. 

Later on in the week demand dried up, 
and very few orders were received. Sales 
were small with the bakery trade and 
were mostly minor lots for nearby ship- 
ment. Wheat values were strong early in 
the week and accounted for the revival 
in bakery buying. But when country sell- 
ing of wheat picked up in the Southwest 


and wheat prices started a decline, de- 
mand for flour eased up considerably. 


Family flour business was about status 
quo. Demand was -fair, directions were 
arriving in fairly good volume, and prices 
were unchanged. Very little concentrated 
buying by the family trade is expected 
until after the first of the year, unless 
a sweeping price change is made on the 
nationally advertised brands before that 


time. 

No activity outside of the PMA business 
for account of Turkey was reported in the 
export field. The government agency pro- 
cured 250,000 sacks of 80% extraction hard 
wheat flour, unenriched. for shipment from 


mills to the Gulf by Dec. 24. Only about 
25,000 sacks of the total was purchased 
directly from mills, and the. bulk of the 
business was obtained through exporters. 
The exporters were covering their sale in 
the Southwest, so all the flour will un- 
doubtedly be ground this month in the 
Southwest. 

Latin American business was limited 


again last week. Ecuador, Venezuela, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and a few other minor buyers 
were in the market last week but sales 
were very small. 

Operations averaged again from four to 
five days among the mills which are still 
in operation in the Southwest. Prices of 
flour were unchanged to 10¢ sack higher 
last week. 

Quotations Dec. 3, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery 
.$5.35@5.50, standard patent $5.20@5.25, 
straight $5.15@5.20, established brands of 
family flour $6.15@6.85, first clears $3.40@ 
3.70, second clears $3.25@3.30, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3@3.10, soft wheat short patent 
$6.60@6.80, straight $5.10@5.25, cake flour 
$6 @6.60. 

One mill 
tive, two fair, 
dull, 

Salina: Demand for flour last week was 
slow, with buyers resisting the advance. 
Prices were about 10¢ sack higher than 
they were a week earlier. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 

Texas: Very slow demand continued to 
prevail last week, sales amounting to 20 
or 25% of capacity—same as for many re- 
cent weeks—with family and bakers flour 
about equally divided. There was an oc- 
casional car for export to Caribbean destina- 
tions. There was no round-lot baker busi- 
ness. Running time was three to five days, 
or around 60% of capacity. Prices were 
unchanged, except. that bakers flour was 
about 10¢ sack higher. 

Quotations, delivered TCP, Dec. 3, 100’s 
cottons: family flour, extra high patent 
$6.30@6.65. high patent $6@6.35; standard 
bakers, not enriched $5.60@5.65, first clears, 
unenriched $4@ 4.25. 


Hutchinson: Mills of this area profited 


Kansas City, 
short patent 


reports domestic business ac- 
five quiet, nine slow, seven 


little by-large chain bakery buying last 
week, and business was generally light. 
Interior mille could not meet the price 


ideas of large consumers. Their business 
was again limited to small fill-in sales 
to small bakers. Many of these held off. 
Shipping directions came in sufficient .vol- 
ume to permit 50 to 75% operations. Prices 
were unchanged. 


Oklahoma City: Sales last week aver- 


aged 25%, compared with 32% the pre- 
vious week and 39% a year ago. Some 
small exports were reported. Domestic book- 
ings were divided 50% to the bakers and 
50% to the family buyers. Operations av- 
eraged 78% compared with 83% the pre- 
vious week and 78% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quotations: 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, Dec. 3: carlots, family short patent 
$6@6.80, standard patent $5.75@6.45; bak- 
ery, unenriched short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade 
$5.35@5.45; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 85% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 70% the 
preceding week and 96% a year ago. Do- 
mestic sales, divided about equally between 
bakers and family trade, were very light, 
declining to 30%. One mill reported ex- 
port sales at 25% of capacity. Shipping 
directions showed some improvement, rang- 
ing from fair to good. Prices were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis:' Flour sales showed~ a ~de- 
cided spurt last week under the impetus 
of rising prices, and sales were more than 
double the total of the previous week. 
Bookings were generally for small quan- 
tities, although a number of 2,000- to 
5,000 sack orders were included. A num- 
ber of bakers covered requireménts through 


late December and early January. 

Early this week there were indications 
that substantial family flour sales were 
piling up in anticipation of a price in- 
crease. It was expected that bookings 
would be made for 60 days among the 


jobbing trade, 

Export trade continues to lag as Latin 
American outlets buy on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Venezuela reportedly is overstocked 
with flour, and Cuban buyers are particu- 
larly wary of price levels since the re- 
duction in freight rates. No European sales 


were reported last week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills averaged 
115% of capacity last week, compared 
with 54% the previous week and 53% 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Shipments from mills declined to 77% of 
capacity, compared with 91% the preced- 


ing week. (Percentage figures for this year 
are based on a five-day week; for last 
year on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills aver- 
aged 65% of capacity, compared with 54% 
the previous week and 73% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, operations aver- 
aged 64% of capacity, compared with 53% 
the preceding week and 74% last year. 

Quotations Dec. 5: standard patent $5.80 
@6. short patent $6@6.20, high gluten 
$6@6.30, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.80@6.90, first clear $5@5.50, 
second clear $4.50@4.60, whole wheat $5.50 
@5.70 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Some interior 
mills report that business improved last 
week, with a larger number of small or- 
ders placed on the books. Others, how- 


ever, noted continued slow sales. The pick- 
up was attributed to the stronger wheat 
market. Directions are fair. Production av- 
eraged 64% of capacity, compared with 
53% the previous week and 74% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There was quite an 
ment in the local flour market last week. 
Many bakers who had permitted their 
stocks to run low entered the market. There 


improve- 


was a fairly large number of sales of 
2,000 to 10,000 sacks, and also the usual . 
number of one and two carlot orders for 


replacement purpeses. Directions were fair 
to good. A fair amount of family flour 
sales was made, but lots were small, and 
no future bookings were placed. Deliveries 
were fair. 

Quotations Dec. 3, cottons: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.95, standard patent $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.85@5.40; family flour $7.23; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.75, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.65, first clear $4.20: soft 
winter short patent $6@6.80, standard pat- 
ent $5@6.55, first clear $5.35@5.85. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The price range on flour is 
higher, with a fair volume of sales. Fam- 
ily flour is doing well, and there is greater 
interest on the part of the bakers. The 
combination of the Christmas season and 
colder weather has increased the house- 
hold demand for flour products. 

Flour sales have been of the hand-to- 
mouth variety, with buyers taking on re- 
placements on the advance. 

Quotations Dec. 3, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.20@6.30, 
standard $5.85@5.95. first clear $5.35@5.45, 
hard winter standard $5.95@6, first clear 
$5.65@5.70, soft winter short patent $5.65@ 
pF crema $5.45@5.50, first clear $4.30 
@ 4.35. 


New York: A flurry of flour. sales early 
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last week brought scattered takings from 
all types of buyers. One chain baker was 
reported to have purchased 500,000 sacks, 
covering requirements through February. 
Smaller bakers and jobbers showed in- 
creased interest and mill agents felt that 
the end of the cheap fiours had been 
reached or was in sight, Bookings con- 
tinued to-cover only nearby requirements, 
and no change in hand-to-mouth buying is 
anticipated unless the market shows a 
sharp change. 

Among springs, standard patents were 
reported the leaders. Clears were spotty, 
some mills having none to offer and oth- 
ers selling round lots at the low end of 
the range. Rank and file buying of haftd 
winters was centered on standard patents 
and soft wheat buying was for fill-ins. 
Prices are 5@10¢ higher. 

Quotations Dec. 3, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.55, high glutens $6.45@6.55, 
standard patents $6.10@6.25, clears $5.40@ 
5.60; southwestern short’ patents $6.10@ 
6.35, standard patents $5.75@5.95; soft win- 
Hes high ratios $6.25@7.20; straights $5@ 
5.60. 


: Flour -prices fluctuated rather 
aimlessly in the Boston market last week, 
with most of the price changes limited 
to a slight widening of existing ranges. 
Dealers reported slightly improved activity 
in soft wheat flours, but the volume was 
more or less limited to short term needs. 

Spring wheat flours were unchanged to 5¢ 
lower; with the only variation being on 
first clears. Hard winters were 5¢ lower 
in the inside. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 15¢ higher, the maximum ad- 
vance being recorded in high ratio. 

The general situation indicated that most 
operators are content to hold their in- 
ventories at a workable minimum, entering 
the market only for supplies sufficient to 
keep their holdings at that point. 

Flour arrivals for the week were re- 
ported at 21,059 bbl., compared with 26,- 
471 in the preceding week and 23,811 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Quotations Dec. 3: spring short patents 
$6.27@6.42, standards $6.07@6.22 high glu- 
ten $6.42@6.57, first clears $5.42@5.62; hard 
winter short patents $6.17@6.42, stand- 
ards $5.77@5.97; Pacific soft wheat flour 


$6.22@6.47; eastern soft winter straights 
$4.92@5.62; high ratio $6.02@7.22, family 
$7.54@7.57. 


Philadelphia: Under the influence of the 
recent climbs to new highs for the sea- 
son by wheat futures, the local flour mar- 
ket is displaying an upward tendency which 
is being carefully analyzed by the trade 
to determine what the rrospects might be 
for a long pull in this direction. 

The advance thus far has affected all 
types of flour. But the amount of upward 
revision last week was comparatively mod- 
erate, ranging from 5 to 15¢ sack over 
levels of the previous week. Hard winter 
standard and short patents were the pace 
setters, while soft winter standard and 
spring first clear concurred in a 10¢ rise. 
Other springs shared uniform advancement 
of 5¢. 

The stronger undertone is a blow to 
those who have been deferring purchases 
in the expectation of buying later at sub- 
stantial savings. Those whose stocks reached 
very low levels have contracted for addi- 
tional amounts to cushion them against 
the possibility of an extension of the new 
upturn. 

Activity thus generated is only one step 
ahead of the dullness which has permeated 
dea'ings for an extended period, however. 
There is a report that large chain estab- 
lishments have re-entered the market for 
flour. but no evidence has come to light 
that such buying has proved beneficial to 
local sellers. 

Mill representatives say one or two large 
bakeries in this metrorolitan area appear 
to be on the verge of placing orders since 
they have raised their bids substantially 
the past two weeks, and the difference 
between these offers and mill postings is 
now reported relatively small. 

It is expected that operators of the small- 
er establishments will take their clue from 
the big overators, although they have lost 
none of their reluctance to pay the con- 
siderable differential which has developed 
since they acquired the stocks which are 
fueling present operations. 

With so many in this frame of mind, 
it appears unlikely that any acceleration 
of purchasing will get beyond moderate 
proportions. Most baking men, it is point- 
ed out, .have followed a hand-to-mouth 
method for so long that it would require 
a rather sharp break price-wise to induce 
them to purchase ahead. 

Thinking here is that no real setback 
is in the offing because there has been 
no important expansion in country mar- 
ketings of grain, and this is the period 
of the year when farmers are likely to 
hold back their crops for tax reasons. 

Meanwhile, the dragging volume of retail 
sales of baked goods is noted. Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday items provided a temporary 
relief, but demand has retreated to its 
slow pace of recent months. 

Quotations Dec. 3. 100-'b. cottons: spring 
family $7.35@7.65, high gluten $6.65 @6.75, 
short patent $6.49@6.50. standard $6 30@ 
6.40, first clear $5.8905.95; hard winter 
short patent $6.05@6.15,. standerd $5.95@ 
6.05: soft winter standard $4.85@5.10. 

Pittsburgh: Rumors of a new coal strike 
which would also tie up steel mil's ‘pre- 
vailed here last week. Buying of hard 
winter spring and soft winter wheat flours 
continued on a hand-to-mouth basis only. 
Commitments were for no longer than 30 
davs and wrempt shipments usually were 
ordered. There were some inquiries but 
few closings. although the territory was 
thoroughly canvassed for all possible flour 
orders. 

Family flour sales are holding up well 
as grocers and jobbers realize more home 
baking is continuing. One optimistic note 


is the report of both wholesale and retail 
bakers that sales of both bread and sweet 
goods are slowly climbing upward after the 
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slump of the strike period. Directions 
are good. Deliveries still lag on clears, but 
otherwise shipping orders are good. Flour 
prices advanced slightly last week but this 
caused neither greater buying interest nor 
lessened hope among bakers that later 
on a bargain price on flours will occur. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 
3, 100 1b. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.76@5.80, medium patent 
$5.86@5.90, short patent $5.96@6, spring 
wheat standard patent $6.04@6.35, medium 
patent $6.09@6.40, short patent $6.14@ 
6.45; clears $5.55@5.85; high gluten $6.28@ 
6.60; family flour, advertised brands $7.16 
@7.45, other brands $5.90@7.05; pastry and 
cake flours $5.20@6.81; Pacific Coast pastry 


flour $6.22. 
THE SOUTH 
St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as dull. The holiday season is in the 
air and is reflected in flour sales. However, 
some family trade was put on the books 


last week for 30-day shipment. Bakery 
trade showed very little inquiry, with a 
few bookings for prompt to 120 days. 


The trade in general is working on pres- 
ent stocks until a more settled condi- 
tion exists. Clears are draggy. Interest 
is light. Inquiries are few and far be- 
tween. Prices are easier. Jobbers say the 
trade is slow to take hold other than for 
present wants. A hand-to-mouth. policy 
continues. Shipping directions are light. 
Prices for hard and soft patent last week 
were steady to 30¢ higher, and clears were 
10¢ higher. Spring wheat patent was 5¢ 
higher and clears were 5@10¢ up. 

Central states mills say business is rath- 
er slow. Outside of a-car or so for prompt 
shipment. very little flour was put on the 
books last week. The holiday season has 
started. Bakers and family trade are about 
taken care of for the next few weeks. 


Prices are about steady ‘to higher, with 
clears slightly higher. 
Quotations Dec. 3, in 100-Ib. cottons: 


family top patent $6.30, ordinary $5.20; top 


hard $6.95, ordinary $5.55; bakers flour, 
soft winter short patent $6.20, cake $6.20, 
pastry $4.95, soft straight $5.10. clears 
$4.25; hard winter short patent $5.70, 
standard $5.50, clears $4.35; spring wheat 


short patent $5.85, standard $5.70, 
$5.10, low protein $4.15. 


New Orleans: Flour sales have fallen off 
somewhat and only moderate interest is 
being displayed for future deliveries. Prompt 
and immediate shipment sales are fairly 
active particularly on hard winters, fol- 
lowing a slight decline in prices. Bookings 
are somewhat spasmodic, which might indi- 
cate that contracts are nearing exhaustion. 
Northern springs are slow selling. Inter- 
est is limited as well as the amounts 
being worked. 

Continued improvement in production of 
the cracker and cookie bakers is reflect- 
ed in better sales of soft winters, especially 
of the central states types, although sales 
are being held generally to 30-day ship- 
ment. Pacific Coast flours still are in very 
poor demand, with little or no business be- 
ing worked. Bakers and jobbers are show- 
ing by far the most interest. Shipping 
directions are showing a normal seasonal 
increase. 

Export flour business is exceedingly quiet, 
in fact, almost at a standstill, with un- 
important quantities being negotiated to Eu- 
rope and the Americas. Jamaica is again 
inquiring for offers on 1% ash flour for 
acceptance Dec. 10 

Quotations Dec. 3, carlots, deliveréd, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.50@ 
5.65, standard $5.30@5.45, first clear $3.80 
@4.10; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.35,. standard $5.95@6.10, first clear 


clears 


$5.35@5.65. high gluten $6.30@6.45; soft 
wheat short patent $5.40@5.70, . straight 
$4.90@5.15, first clear $4.10@4.40, high 


ratio cake $5.70@6.05, Pacific Coast $6.65@ 
6.80, pastry $6@6.15; basis all rail. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Continued dullness ruled again 
last week, with buyers keeping their in- 
ventories at a low level at least until after 
the end of the year—this for tax con- 
siderations. No export business is in sight. 
Quotations changed only fractionally from 
the previous week. Quotations Dec. 3: fam- 
ily patent $6.95, bluestem $6.02, bakery 
$6.06, pastry $5.87. 


Portland: Flour milling operations touched 
a new low level last week, with both ter- 
minal and interior mills operating on a day- 
to-day basis. Some of the mil's, both in the 
country and on the coast, are down en- 
tirely due to lack of bookings. Stocks 
of flour are sufficient to provide ample 
supplies for domestic trade, and mills do 
not care to pile too high. Export book- 
ings are small, with subsidies still not suf- 
ficient to compete with other export coun- 
tries. 

Quotations Dec. 3: high gluten $6.19, all 
Montana $6.10, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.03, cake $6.85, 
pastry $5.99, whole wheat 100% $5.61, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Disturbance in the 
Trinidad market has been caused by some 
Canadian flour being sold considerably be- 
low the usual level, and it is believed that 
this will make it hard for other sellers 
to get their usual business at usual prices. 
Large mills are doing a fair export busi- 
ness, but small mills are finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get export bookings. 
Domestic competition continues with the 
usual amounts being taken. Quotations 
Dec. 3: top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $11.10 bbl, seconds $10.60, bakers 
$10.50, all less cash discounts in 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars, with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., gov- 





‘December 6, 1949 


ernment regulation flour $14.30 per 280 Ib. 
to end of February, winter ports. 

Winter wheat flour is moving in small 
*lots. Biscuit manufacturers appear to be 
tied up to contracts and are not buying 
in large quantities at one time. Quota- 
tions Dec. 3: $7.80@8.50 bbl., f.0.b> Mon- 
treal; export $4.70 for 100 lb. export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are slow. 
Farmers are holding supplies for’ feed due 
to high prices of western oats and barley. 
Quotations Dec. 3: $1.84@1.86 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point; $1.7€ bu., f.o.b. mill. 

Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadian flour 
last week totaled approximately 125,500 
bbl., with more than 93,500 bbl. of this 
sold under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and destined for Venezuela, the U.K., 
Cuba, Saudi Arabia, ‘Panama, Haiti and 
Nigeria, Hong Kong, Siam and the Phil- 
ippines' were the only countries not signa- 
tory to the agreement .buying wheat—and 
took a total of 32,000 bbl. Domestic trade 
is moderate and mills are working part- 
time only. A further slackening off is an- 
ticipated, due partly to the approach of the 
holiday season. Supplies are sufficient to 
take care of all buying orders. Quota- 
tions Dec. 3: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.20@11.40, cottons; 
second patents $10.70@10.90; second pat- 
ents to bakers $10.20@10.40. 


Vancouver: With most of the normal Far 
Eastern buyers apparently well stocked up 
until around the end of the year follow- 
ing heavy purchases during the past two 
months, export flour business here has 
been very quiet. There continues to be a 
heavy movement of Canadian flour to Hong 
Kong and Manila on purchases made some 
time ago. 

No settlement is yet in sight in the 
dispute between Canadian flour shippers and 
the Pacific Westbound Freight Conference, 
which is seeking to have all exporters 
sign conference contracts on the penalty 
of $3 ton for using non-conference boats. 
Present shipments are being made on the 
basis of old contracts, and some are go- 
ing on non-conference boats, one of which 
is on berth here this month for the Far 
East. 

There is some hope among exporters that 
the conference heads will look favorably 
upon the latest suggestion that a rate- 
finding committee be set up by the two 
bodies. 

Domestic business is seasonally improved, 
although the volume is not very great. Store 
sales continue very slow. Prices hold un- 
changed. Hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: first patents $11.20, bakers patents 
$10.25 with small lots in paper bags at 
$9.85, western soft wheat grinds $11.20@ 
11.60 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
‘mspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 24, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 

Ft. William and 











Port Arthur .. 15,190 980 5,217 8,743 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 11,643 123 14 
Churehill ....... 126 ay ae 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOAOUD sec wcicue 101 oe 20 1,826 

ORME. vce tise 27,060 980 5,359 10,583 
Year ago. ..... 15,846 2,032 5,635 8,067 

Receipts during week ending Nov. 24: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,585 244 2,062 1,116 
Pacific seaboard. 1,640 19 6 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WORGEE 5 pa ccees 18 v> 8 44 

TOtMIB vic scece 8,242 244 2,089 1,116 

Shipments during week ending Nov. 24: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 

OT OS TAS 2,359 115 2,028 968 

| Peet 2 $3 156 54 

Milled or 

processed 2 42 28 

Pacific seaboard— 

Qoean ..iv... 1,191 id as 

Me Scocketess 34 26 10 
Other terminals* 17 ay 6 2 

“Potels 6 isis tee 3,628 115 2,258 1,063 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 24, 49: 


Ft, Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 88,114 6,906 35, a 27,760 


Pacific seaboard. 25,460 110 
Churchill ....... 4,448 os 1 
Other terminals* 260 3 94 «41, 615 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 24, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 76,144 
Pacific seaboard. 19,183 
Churchill ....... 5,528 oa 1 
Other terminals* 221 3 81 58 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


6, me 33,181 21,468 
597 121 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Nov. 26 and 
Dec. 3: 

BRAN— Nov. 26 Dec. 3 
December .... $..-.@*40.30 $....@*42,00 
January ...... ««+@*41.85 -«-@*43.00 
February ..... 42.60@ 42.65 43.25@ 43.65 
March ........ 42.50@ 42.80 43.35@ 43.90 
ATE io noc 00:04 6 40.50@ 41.50 41.50@ 42.50 
ee 37.00@ 38.50 40.00@ 40.40 

SHORTS— 

December $42.50@ 42.75 $44.50@ 44.75 
January ...... 43.80@ 44.00 45.256@ 45.50 
February ..... 44.50@ 45.00 46.00@ 47.00 
i, Pee 45.75@ 46.00 47.50@ 48.25 
PGES <0. Soe skies 46.00@ 47.00 48.25@ 49.50 
BN otto sb.ne 45.00@ 46.50 --@*49.00 
Sales stone) 240 1,320 
*Sale 








FURTHER TARIFF TALKS 
SCHEDULED DURING 1950 


. WASHINGTON—The USS. will par- 

ticipate next year in a third round of 
tariff negotiations, to take place in 
September, 1950, at a place to be de- 
termined in February. 

The purpose of the meeting will be 
to open the way for further tariff 
concessions between the original 23 
contracting parties to the general 
agreement and between them and the 
countries which are expected to be- 
come parties to the agreement as a 
result of the recent Annecy, France, 
negotiations. 

In addition, a number of other 
countries may negotiate for the pur- 
pose of accession to the agreement. 
Inquiries have been sent to various 
countries asking whether they would 
be interested in participating in the 
1950 conference. 

Five additional countries have in- 
dicated their intention to join the 
general agreement on tariffs and 
trade at the next meeting—aAustria, 
Guatemala, Peru, the Philippines and 
Turkey. Other nonmember nations 
which have not replied to their in- 
vitations are Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Poland, Portugal and Western Ger- 
many. While Bolivia, Ireland, Israel, 
Switzerland and Venezuela are con- 
sidering the matter, Colombia, Ice- 
land and Nepal have definitely: turned 
down the invitation. Ecuador and 
Korea are to send observers to the 
conference. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALLEY GRAIN LEASES 
SECURITY “C” ELEVATOR 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Valley Grain 
Co. of Kansas City has announced 
the obtaining of a lease on the Se- 
curity Elevator “C’” in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. In acquiring the 100,000 bu. 
storage, elevator holdings of the Val- 
ley company were boosted to approx- 
imately 1 million bushels. 

The storage will be used in the 
company’s grain merchandising oper- 
ations. It is of concrete construction. 
Walter Walton, formerly of Mildred, 
Kansas, will be in charge of the 
Hutchinson property. He has been a 
member of the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection Department. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Nov. 26, 1949, 
and Nov. 27,-1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Canadian 
7~American— -—-in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
26, 27, 26, 27, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat. ...... 228,156 188,117 769 6,846 
CORRE oo awe s'ee 43,86 33,603 Mer bce 
ae ee Py, 20,965 11,482 2,019 2,528 
TES wis epecne 10,031 5,313 796 1,671 
Barley ...... 33,734 19,131 615 458 
Flaxseed -» 17,1563 24,118 sae oes 
Soybeans - 15,598 16,064 


Stocks of U.S. bonded: grain in store end 
afloat in Canadian markets Nov. 26 (figures 
for correspond.ng date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 5,972,000 (none) 
bu.; corn 3,469,000 (1,951,000); oats 572,000 
(362,000); barley, 2,480,000 (2,000); woy- 
beans, 160,000 (none). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 








Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principai distributing ‘centers for the 
week ending Dec. 3, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis a ook .-« 14,580 16,020 
Kansas City 1,500 2,760 6,780 7,590 
Milwaukee ee% tas 5,220 4,590 

Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Recéipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 


week ending’ Dec. 3, in thousand bushels: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

‘1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis. 253 284 111 546 11,291 12,406 
Duluth 50 273 221 1,706 1,195 2,502 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
rere ee ee $...@7.25 $6.80@6.90 §$...@... $.: ines $7.45 @7.55 
Spring top patent .............. 5.80@6.05 ST res oe Gta’ -@. 
Spring high gluten Pa SMe 6.00 @6.30 ey ee + eMress 6.20 @6.30 
SOT MONE oh oe hak. Bek we | ae 6.00@6.20 ...@... ..@5.85 _@. 
Boruns - @tanmderd ©. 6505 606. NS 5.60@6.00 5.80@6.00 want ius .-@5.70 5.85@5.95 
meets Grat -GGGP:. 0... eRe. 4.85@5.40 5.00@5.50 CoA e os --@5.10 5.35@56.45 
Hard winter family ........... oe 3% -+-@ ... 6.15@6.85 -»-@6.95 a gle 
Hard winter short ............. 5.40@5. 75 ...@... 6.35@6.60 »--@5.70 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.30@5.65 -+-@... _ 5.20@6.25 »--@... 5.95@6.00 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@4.20 «++-@ ..« -3,.40@3.70 .-@4.35 5.65@5.70 
Soft winter family ............. ca Aa BARAK Mewes me -- @6.30 ww ae 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.00@6.80 ...@... 6.60@6.80 --@6.20 5.65@5.70 
Soft winter standard ........ §.00@6.55 ...@... re Be 7 FA Ss 
Soft winter straight ............ a «++@... 6,10@6.25 --@5.10 5.46@5.50 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.35@5.85 ...@... a ae --@4.25 4.30@4.35 
Bye: HOUs, WERE oo oeiidiccecace tes 4.00@4.20 4.15 @4.45 ce --@4.65 4,85@4.90 
og a a” Sa er Oe ae ee 3.15@3.50 3.05@3.85 --@.. --@3.55 3.75@3.80 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.86@5.95 5:70 @5.75 ag Wh as ..@6.60 «-- @6.31 
Semolina (standard) ........... ---@... 6§95@6.00 ...@... oct ose viata os’ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Dering TAM ng. on 6 o'sw aes § bbs Oy $...@7.55 $7.35@7.65 $...@... $7.16@7.45 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............. 6. 1596. 55 6.65@6.75 6.42@6.57 6.28@6.60 re ae 
eee a 6.40@6.50 6.27@6.42 6.14@6.45 js g e 
Spring standard 6. isos 26 6.30@6.40 6.07@6.22 6.04@6.35 + a 
Spring first clear 5.40@5.60 5.80@5.95 5.42@5.62 5.55@5.85 oe eG 
Hard winter GROrt= <2. oss ce ovine 6.10@6.35 6.05@6.15 6.17@6.42 5.96@6.00 +5 a 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.75@5.95 5.95@6.05 5.77@5.97 5.76@5.80 oe 
Soft winter family .......... CA sas ay ee | A) ee a ae 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.00@5.60 +e-@... 4.92@5.62 Te, ty ae 
Soft winter standard ........... Sate --. 4.86@5.10 ...@... or) LPS +. A 
Hye ‘Mout, WRI site. oce teed. 4.60@4.75 4.70@4.80 Me 4.70@4.75 > Je 
Rye Sour, GOR. cidcdescisenesevd -@. rece see ee 4.00@4.25 ...@.. 
Durum, @ras., Welk oes cee ees 6.20@6.3 39 .@. --@. +. @6.20 ee 
Semolina (standard) ...........+. -@. -@. .@.,. @6.45 @. 
Seattle Los 6 Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@. Spring top patent . ..@11,10 $11.20@11.40 
Bluestem ........ ..@6.02 5% tts Spring second patent . -@10.60 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... - @6.06 a ae Spring first clear :.@ 9.50 es Soe 
PUG. 5. Pen ckks - @5.87 x ee Spring exports§ ..... @14,.30 


Ontario soft 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-lb. cottons. 


winters 7. io 8.50 
















-++@ 
..-@ 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 










Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





















WHEAT 
-——Minneapolis—-- Chicag Kansas City 
Dec. May July Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May July 
Nov. 28 223% 218% 211% 217 218% 213% 194% 218% 217% 210% 189% 
Nov, 29 .. 224% 219% 211% 219 219 214% 196% 220 217% 210% 190% 
Nov. 30 .. 224% 218% 211% 218% 218% 213% 196% 218% 217% ‘209% 191% 
Dec. 1... 224% 218% sit 218% 218% 213% 196% 218% 217% 209% 191% 
Dec, 2 ... 224% 218% oo ty 217% 218% 213% 197% 217% 217% 209% 192% 
Dec. 3 ... 225% 219% 212 221% 220% =215% =198% 219% 218% 210% 192% 
7--CORN-— r RYE 3. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dee. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 28 . 130% 131% 137% 145 152 156% 140% 142% 77 71% 69% 65% 
Nov. 29 . 180% 131% 137% 145 151% 156% 140% 143% 78% 72% 71 66% 
Nov. 30 . 128% 130% 135% 142% (150% 155 139% 142 17% 72% 71 66% 
Dec. 1 .. 126% 128% 137% 144% 152% 157% 141% 143% 17% 71% 71 66% 
Dec. 2 .. 127% 130 141 148 155% 160% 143% 146 717% 72% 71% 66% 
Dec. 3 .. 130% 132% 141% 149% 156% 162% 145% 147% 17% 72% 72% 67% 














UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 






as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
26, and corresponding date of a year ago: 

































-—Wheat—. -—-Corn—, -—Oats—~. -—Rye——~ --Barley— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 

Baltimere. 2c csisvives 4,330 3,255 3,855 2,703 107 124 4 161 22 
eae eee 1,371 487 ee és ie ve oe és wa ~ 
EE vr cwess sueass 11,090 6,189 2,867 3,639 2,753 3,026 184 462 2,226 993 
pe DRELECUTIOLL 9,729 2,763 273 618 2,195 3 a a4 247 ae 
CHICABZO .ncseerseeses 10,937 3,661 8,067 10,256 1,018 1,804 2,897 961 803 841 
ROR as ccecocers es ee ‘T és -- 8,404 122 AF bis 
SD. * i v'de ovine edd 18,618 21,141 2,805 1,979 2,759 800 661 408 10,043 1,872 
BEG occ Cede dcsccges 24,621 ae 1 ea 42 ee os we c 
Ft. Worth .......... 8,869 9,016 251 74 207 132 10 10 17 25 
Galveston .......++.-. 2,639 3,613 312 43 ow «é oe ei ib ea 
Hutchinson oe ee ve o's 3 26 2 
Indiahapolis 323 182 48 129 ore 
Kansas City 114 52 224 237 40 88 
Milwaukee ........... 363 44 2 2,850 3,061 
BR 6.6.4 s pve dice a» ae os oe 336 ee 
Minneapolis 5,466 -1,889 1,626 2,442 10,323 7,356 
New Orleans 75 3 es ee os o9 
New York 303 7 Be ws ‘% 1 
pi Sawer errs Tey oe aie a ive os Be 
OMONA 2c ivccssecsuws 592 279 198 58 38 91 
sy. ee oe - 33 we es os Sa 
Philadelphia 3 682 35 56 84 345 
Sioux City 498 148 53 1 46 81 
St. Joseph 756 615 oR 4 18 32 
Bt... TOO. igs ocbi gals 1,361 642 14 52 27 25 
WEITER 6c ick sieve vases ee és a} +» ee 35 wa 
Came © 6s a SNES - 76 os ia 30 
SED | s's ocd sea eins 433 650 637 41 ie 
ROGGE 6 av wee cokes 203,735 144,940 42,040 31,082 18,935 10,462 9,552 4,972 27,294 14,855 









SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 









Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 


Spring bran ........ stone | ea $....@45.50 §....@. 
Hard winter bran .. ror. se 42. 00@ 42. 50 
Soft winter bran re 4 
Standard midds.* 49. ‘tose 00 ..@47.00 
Flour midds.f ...... - @50.00 -- @47.60 isisboas.to 
ROG GOR 5 bec i 8% - @50.00 - @ 48.00 i> et Ae 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $49.50@50.00 $....@56:00 $....@56.00 
Standard midds.* 50.50 @51.00 - @56.00 - @569.00 
Flour midds.¢ ...... 51:50@ 52.00 i@ iss. ++@.-.. 
Red dog ......+... 52.50@563.00 -@60.00 -@66.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
WOPOKLO. 6.6. er'es $.... @57:00 $....@62.00 
TWinnipeg ......... -@51.00 , - + ««@65.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


at indicated points: 


St. Louis 
Boe @ oe 


45.00@ 45.50 


48.00 @ 48.50 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 

$53.00@55.10 . $....@.. 
54.00 @57.10. Pic i 
56.00@57.60 ~@.. 
58.00 @58.10 Pe Oe 

_Middiings 

- @66.00 

y wert’ 
























Ft. Worth 
Oy... 


49.00@ 60.00 
ae 
53.00 @54.00 





























































































WANT ADS 

















insertion f forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
pags ( six words for signa- 


key replies. 
Want Ads $6 per — oo insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
MSs RAE A I I v LITTLEST 


CEREAL CHEMIST — EXPERIENCED IN 
cake flour testing, for laboratory of whole- 








sale baking company in Chicago. Address . 


369, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CEREAL CHEMIST — LABORATORY OF 
large baking company in Chicago needs 
young man trained in bread flour baking 
for assistant position. Address 371, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





WEST VIRGINIA SALESMAN WANTED 
by good-sized spring wheat mill manvufac- 
turing wheat and rye flours of all grades. 
Mill has good established trade and can 
offer splendid opportunity for the right 
man. Mill furnishes car. Address 353, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WE ARE SEEKING ACTIVE FLOUR 
representation in various metropoli- 
tan areas. Your inquiry appreciated. 


St. Cloud Milling Company 


580 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN, 
flour and millfeed, straight and pool cars 
—family and bakery flour, central, south- 
ern, northern and eastern New York 
State. Acquainted with trade in above 
named territory. Have worked above ter- 
ritory 20 years. Address 374, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ee | (Seen meaner een 


950 FT. 14%” PIPER, 130 FT. 1” PIPE, 175 
ft. 4%” pipe, 25-8 ft. long steel elevator 
legs 6x4, 14 steel elevator legs 14 ft. long 
8x10, 47 elevator boots, several hundred ft. 
steel roll spouting, all sizes. Low pressure 
Kewanee boiler with oilmatic burner, also, 
with coal grates, Type R No. 743, Series 
3-X, used to heat a four-story building. 
One fireproof safe, outside measurements 
37x23x36 in.; inside 26x24x14, double doors. 
Safe and boiler like new. Priced to sell. 
One Daisy flour packer—like new. Onawa 
Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Price of Bread 


(Continued from page 9) 


that our people can buy more bread 
with an hour’s labor than they could 
10 years ago. 

“In July of this year the average 
hourly earnings of production work- 
ers in all manufacturing industries 
were $1.41. This means that a work- 
er could buy 10 loaves of bread for 
one hour of labor. In 1938 the aver- 
age hourly earnings of production 
workers were 63¢. The average price 
of bread at that time was 9¢ Ib. One 
hour’s labor now buys 10 loaves 
where it only bought 7 a decade ago. 

“Another way to look at the facts 
about the cost of bread is to deter- 
mine the value of the loaf of bread 
to the housewife. Today the typical 
housewife can obtain a freshly baked 
loaf of bread at almost any hour 
of the day. It is sliced in a sanitary 
wrapper, ready for serving. Our grand- 
mothers and mothers used to set 
aside a day or a half day each week 
to do the family baking. Today an 
hour’s effort by the family wage 
earner provides the product ready 
for use.” 


Remarks in Contrast 


The remarks of the Secretary of 
Commerce are in marked contrast to 
those of the senators leading the 
investigation of bread prices and 
processors’ profits. This investigation 
was resumed in Washington Nov. 28 
with the appearances of baking in- 
dustry witnesses. Leading the inquiry 
are Sen. Guy Gillette (D., Iowa), 
chairman of the Senate subcommit- 
tee, and Sen. Milton Young, (R., 
N.D.). 

The Secretary of Commerce tells 
a somewhat different story than 
those of the two senators, who can- 
not understand why, since wheat 
prices have declined, the retail price 
of bread has not declined in the same 
percentage. 

When representatives of the Ward 
and General baking companies ap- 
peared at the hearing, Sen. Gillette, 
who always opens each session with 
a prepared statement of the commit- 
tee objectives, said: 

“The committee, has asked two of 
the large baking companies to send 
representatives to today’s hearing. 
The committee has not as yet been 
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WE ARE ALWAYS IN THE 
MARKET FOR YOUR— 
USED and OBSOLETE NEW 
COTTON — BURLAP — BAGS 


Contact 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Geneva 1459 











DWIGHT BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 





able to determine why bread remains 
at its highest price in years al- 
though the cost. of most ingredients 
has dropped. We have found in- 
stances where the military and naval 
services are able to purchase the 
same bread at several cents per 
pound less than the price to the gro- 
cer. The spread of the retailer in 
the handling of bread appears rough- 
ly to be 2¢ a loaf for the pound loaf 
and somewhat higher for the 20-oz 
loaf; but these retail margins have 
remained static for a long time. The 
retailer can complain that his costs 
of doing business generally have in- 
creased but his margin has remained 
the same. 

“In our investigation certain bak- 
ers have contended that their profit 
margin is one eighth of a cent a loaf 
or less and they could not af- 
ford to reduce prices to the grocer 
and the consumer. Yet we have in- 
formation that indicates that the 
large baking companies never made 
as much money in their history as 
they have in the last few years. 


“New Era” Cited 


“We are asked to consider this as 
a ‘New Era’ in our capitalistic sys- 
tem and to recognize capital invest- 
ments not as originally made, but 
as automatically increased to pres- 
ent day costs and to allow depre- 
ciation of plant and machinery at 
the. replacement values thereof. On 
this ‘New Era’ basis it is contended 
that profits are not out of line. I 
doubt if any of those contending for 
the ‘New Era’ theory would carry 
same to its logical conclusion and 
proceed, for example, to increase the 
interest rates on their bonds and obli- 
gations commensurate with the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar or to in- 
crease the retailer’s margins on the 
same basis. 

“As to our future hearings, which 
will run up through Dec. 14, let me 
state that it is the purpose of the 
committee to secure all pertinent 
facts on processing costs and price 
spreads. Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hutchinson, speaking in 
Chicago Oct. 10 so well pointed out 
that: 

“*The buying power of what the 
farmer has to sell is loWer than,it 
has been since 1942. The farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar is less 
than it has been for several years.’ 

“The finger of suspicion points (as 
of now) to the food processor. Retail- 
ers’ margins, as I’ve indicated in the 
case of bread, seem to have remained 
approximately the same. The com- 
mittee desires to take a look at ad- 
vertising expenditures to determine 
if such advertising has increased the 
over-all consumption of food products. 
Before drawing conclusions the com- 
mittee will hear from high government 
officials and many of the food process- 
ors. If it is found that ‘the processors 
are taking more than their fair share 
of the consumer’s dollar or if there 
exists trade barriers which add to the 
consumer’s cost of food products the 
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committee will not hesitate to make 
known its findings and recommend 
corrective legislation.” 


Coffee Price Studied 


Overlooking no chance to reveal 
the subcommittee’s interest in -the 
cost of foods to the consumer, Sen. 
Gillette took off on another. tangent 
to look into the recent run-up in 
coffee prices and summoned officials 
from the Pan-American Coffee Bu- 
reau and officers of the New York 
Coffee Exchange. to appear before 
him. Among those requested to ap- 
pear were officials of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. The large 
chain distributor’s officers stated that 
they could not assemble their cost 
data on coffee on such short notice 
and asked for a later. date to meet 
the committee. Sen. Gillette expressed 
chagrin over the inability of the com- 
pany to produce its data immediately. 

With the chain store outfit facing 
an anti-trust law indictment at this 
time, the propriety of a request to 
appear before a congressional com- 
mittee now was questioned. However, 
attorneys familiar with anti-trust 
law activities state that this issue 
has already been settled and that 
the courts have upheld the right of 
congressional committees to request 
appearances of officials of indicted 
companies even though the evidence 
they might be asked to reveal would 
affect their alleged anti-trust law 
violation case. 

As the Gillette-Young committee 
hearings have expanded it becomes 
evident to observers that the two- 
man committee is merely building up 
a preliminary record on which they 
can base a new request to Congress 
for another larger appropriation of 
funds to investigate the entire food 
processing industry. To date wit- 
nesses have been ‘selected from such 
industries as baking, dairy and mill- 
ing, where it was hoped that the 
record would show the companies 
were making substantial profits on 
capital invested. Sen. Gillette has 
contended in statements made outside 
the committee hearing that when 
profits were made through by-prod- 
ucts or other integrated operations of 
these companies part of the profits 
should be reflected in the reduced 
retail price of the primary product, 
as for example in bread or milk. 

There is also a growing suspicion 
that the Gillette-Young activities are 
really an éffort to divert public at- 
tention from the rising cost of foods 
as a result of the price support pro- 
gram. It is noteworthy that in their 
zeal to discover the reason for the 
allegedly high price for foods at 
retail, the senators have ignored the 
high price levels for such commodi- 
ties as potatoes, dry edible beans, 
eggs and sugar, where, through posi- 
tive government actions, the retail 
price levels of these commodities are 
being held artificially high. They are 
intent on~ aiming public suspicion 
at the food processing companies, 
which according to the. statement of 
the Secretary of Commerce in the 
case of the baking industry, the bak- 
ers are “guilty of great efficiency” 
in reducing the price of bread in 
terms of earning power of industrial 
workers. 

Following testimony of the officials 
from the coffee industry the subcom- 
mittee expects to hear witnesse~ 
from corn processing industries. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING FIRM CHARTERED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Mead’s fine 
Bread Co., Lubbock, Texas, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$400,000. Incorporators. are. W. L. 
Mead, Billy O. Mead and Mack Mead. 
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For Perfect Doughs 
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Santa Fe 
Trail 
Frest Bakery 
Short Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bahery Patent 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO . * CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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CHICAGO—“One of the most pro- 
gressive steps taken by the bakers 
of this country, in the interest of 
grocers, has been the establishment 
of an educational program on bakery 
foods,” M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the American Bakers Assn., said 
recently. 

Commenting on actual progress, he 
said, “In the past half century the 
baking industry has taken baking 
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Educational Program on Bakery 
Foods Lauded by ABA Chairman 


out of the home and placed 
«most of it in the grocery store. Pro- 
gressive grocers consider bakery 
foods one of the most important items 
in bringing customers to the store 
regularly.” 

Profits come from bakery foods 
which have a turnover of 300 times a 
year—the fastest of all items in the 
average grocery store, Mr. Marshall 
pointed out. It is estimated that 2% 


of the floor space in a store, devoted 
to the bakery department, can pro- 
duce up to 10% of the gross sales. 

Grocers throughout the country 
have welcomed the Helpful material 
on their bakery department, made 
available to them through the Bakers 
of America Program, it was said. 
Bakers have been encouraged to con- 
tinue and enlarge upon the current 
activity by the many favorable com- 
ments received from leaders in the 
grocery field and the close working 
relations developed with the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 

“In our current drive to raise $2,- 
400,000 to expand upon the activ- 
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The importance of rigidity in bakery packages 


is often underestimated. The advantages of sturdy, 


pearance . 





LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGES HAVE STURDY, RIGID CONSTRUCTION 
PLUS MOISTUREPROOF, GREASEPROOF PROTECTION AND SALES APPEAL 


The rigidity of the laminated package protects ap- 


. its moisture-grease resistance protects 


rigid, well-constructed laminated packages for han- 





dling, stacking, and transportation are well known. 


taste. Good appearance stimulates the original sale 
. . . good taste brings the repeat sale. 


















Additionally, bakers know the value of such pack- 


WHY LAMINATED PACKAGES 
ARE BEST FOR BAKED GOODS 


1. Keep freshness and flavor 
2. Attractive appearance 


4. Ease of handling and physical protection 
transit to the consumer’s table. 5. Better display 


ages for reducing “‘cripples”’ in the plant. But these 
are only the functional benefits. 

The rigid, laminated package is a selling aid. It 
protects the appearance—the sales appeal—of the 
product in the package, at the point of sale and in 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois ‘GC Cor of America, Chicago, Illinois Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, New York 
Marathon Corporation, Menashe, Wisconsin Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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ity,” Mr. Marshall continued, “gro- 
cers will be doing their bakers a real 
service by telling them the value of 
this promotion in their own individual 
operation.” 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
GROUP HEARS NEW IDEAS 


PITTSBURGH—Paul Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bake Shops, was chairman of a 
“new idea” program at the Nov. 9 
meeting of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, presided. 
Mr. Baker opened the program 
showing a series of charts of how an 
idea develops and how it can be car- 
ried to profitable conclusion. Mem- 
bers of the baking industry, each one 
outstanding for his success as a re- 
tail baker gave to the audience of 
more than 100 members the ideas and 
formulas which had proved most 
profitable in his retail bakeshop. Each 
member was given a pad and pencil 
to write down “ideas they wished to 
remember,” Mr, Baker stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Two AIB Sanitation 
Courses Scheduled 
During January 


CHICAGO—Two. regional sanita- 
tion courses sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking have been 
scheduled for January, according to 
a recent announcement by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director of the de- 
partment of sanitation, AIB. 


The courses will be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston Jan. 9-12 
and at the Park Sheraton. Hotel in 
New York Jan. 16-19. 


Sanitation courses are also ten- 
tatively scheduled to be held in the 
following cities during 1950, with ex- 
act dates and hotels to be anhounced: 
San Francisco, Chicago, St.. Louis 
and Dallas. 


———BREAD JS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISCUSS SANITATION 


ERIE, PA.—Bakery sanitation was 
discussed by Dr. Felix S. Shubert, 
city health director, at the first of a 
series of talks arranged by the Erie 
Baking Assn. and the City Health 
Bureau. George Petry and E. B. Bu- 
chanan, both from Cleveland, dis- 
cussed bake shop sanitation and rat 
control. L. M. Zehe, president of the 
Erie Baking Assn., presided. The 
meeting drew a large number of 
members of the baking trade. 





















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. | 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 7 
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DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bildg., Memphis, Tenn. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 4 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Boys Town Bakery Completes 
First Year of Operation 


OMAHA—The baking inc re- 
cently accepted the “sincere’ thanks” 
of Boys Town, Neb., schook officials 


when the newly established Boys: 


Town High Bakery School ended its 

first year of succéssful operation. 
The interest in “bak has been 

remarkable, said Peter”Mulready, di- 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. c. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


rector of the Boys Town Trade 
School. He said there is a long wait- 


ing list of boys who wish to become > 


trained apprentice bakers at the in- 
stitution. 

The four-year course first was of- 
fered in October, 1948, after a consid- 
erable amount of helpful planning and 
cooperation of Omaha and nationally 
known bakery firms. In ,addition to 
the $30,000 investment in the bakery 
school’s equipment and furnishings 
purchased by Boys Town, the follow- 
ing firms were thanked for contri- 
butions: 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al, 


ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Standard Brands, Inc.; Petersen 
Oven Co.; Quick-Seal Co.; Doughnut 
Corporation of America; Midwest 
Bakers Supply Co., Oklahoma City; 
Lancaster Co., Inc., Los Angeles, and 
Harvey Paper Products Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. 

In addition to the outright gifts 
received by the institution, the Oma- 
ha bakers and allied tradesmen are 
continuing their efforts to assist the 
school’s progress. Standard Brands, 
Inc., and the Fleischmann Division 
have shown movies on _ different 
phases of baking at the school. Sev- 
eral baking executives have lectured 
to the boys during their class time 
periods. The delegates to the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. made a special tour of the 
new bakery school and Boys Town 
proper during their convention here. 
here. 

Al Morris, bakery school instructor, 
indicated that since the program is 
just beginning, greater emphasis is 
being put on the freshmen and sopho- 
more boys since they will have the 
advantage of the four-year term. Next 
year, the boys will have “Food Chem- 
istry” added to their curriculum. 
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At present, the boys take turns in 
the bakery. The freshmen and sopho- 
more high school boys are in the shop 
during the morning and the juniors 
and seniors during the afternoon. The 
students already are producing 360 
loaves a day in three separate batches. 
Twice weekly they try their skill at 
baking doughnuts or rolls or cookies 
or buns in 100 doz. quantities. The 
boys also bake angel food cakes, lay- 
er cakes, jelly rolls, fancy cookies for 
the public cafeteria at Boys Town and 
for the table of the Monsignor Nicho- 
las H. Wegner, director of Boys 
Town. He succeeded Father Edward 
J. Flanagan, founder, who died in 
Europe in 1948. 

Students for the school are selected 
on the basis of neatness, appearance, 
cleanliness, aptitude and vocational 
ability and integrity. Each candidate 
completes an extensive examination 


. before being admitted to the classes. 


@t first, students are permitted to 
watch Mr. Morris and his assistant 
foremen complete the necessary jobs. 
Soon, the boys are greasing pans, 
cleaning up and learning the opera- 
tions of the many new machines in 
the bakeshop. 


BOYS TOWN BAKERY STUDIED—Already great interest in the baking 
school has been shown by the boys at Boys Town. A long waiting list 
is held on candidates. Interested, too, are the thousands of persons from 
all over the world who visit Boys Town. Peter Mulready (left), director 
of vocational training, is shown here explaining the doughnut frying 
process to two visitors from India, They are (left to right) U. K. Menon, 
Madras, and J. P. Gupta, New Delhi, Students are John Geronimi, Kings- 
ford, Mich., and Carlos Allen, Paso, Texas. 
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= your bread quality “flying high” with 
AMERICAN FLOURS. The same kind of expert 
efficiency that makes American planes world famous 
keeps AMERICAN flours at the peak of baking per- 
fection. Scientific milling skill is reflected always in the 


superior baking performance you get with these quality 
brands. It’s wise to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity ; O ! 
4,000 Sacks F\ 
| erican Flours. inc. 
Grain Storage tones 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


' Président Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, KRANSAS 
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NEW ORLEANS — 


WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


MENTE & CO., Inc. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


SAVANNAH — 








Refer to 
Dept. DPs-2 


HOUSTON 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and 


elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTre, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export 


Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 


Se 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE C0. 
MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS f 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS Z 
AND SEWING TWINE 












“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Seen 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
. DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















At the ball game, the young man 
sat intently watching the home team 
losing the game. He turned to the 
young lady accompanying him and 
remarked, “See that big substitute 
pitcher down there? I’m sure he will 
turn out to be our best man.” 

Greatly surprised, the young lady 
was quick to respond, “Why you dear, 
how wonderful! But isn’t this rather 


sudden?” 
¢¢ ¢ 
“How you have changed! You used 


~ to have thick, black hair, and now 


you're bald. You used to have a ruddy 
complexion, and now you’re pale. And 
you used to be quite stout, but now 
you’re thin. Whatever has happened 
to you, Mr. Jones?” 

“But I’m not Mr. Jones.” 

“Indeed. So you’ve even changed 
your name!” 


$¢¢ 


Tourist: “You don’t mean to tell 
me you have lived in this out-of-the- 
way place for more than 50 years?” 

Resident: “I have.” 

Tourist: “But, really, I can’t see 
what you can find te keep you busy.” 

Resident: “Neither can I. That’s 
why I like it.” 


e$¢¢ 


The new florist’s assistant picked 
up the phone and listened attentive- 
ly as he heard the order. 

“The ribbon must be extra wide,” 
the customer was saying, “with the 
‘Rest in Peace’ on both sides, and if 
there is room ‘We Shall Meet in 
Heaven’.” 

There was a sensation when the 
flowers arrived at the funeral, True, 
the ribbon was extra wide but it 
bore the inscription “Rest in Peace 
on both sides, and, if there is room, 
we shall meet in heaven.” 


¢*?¢ ¢ 

“Officer,” said the judge, “was this 
man drunk?” 

“Well, your honor,” the policeman 
said, “he put a nickel in the mail 
box, looked up at the clock on the 
city hall and said, ‘My God, I’ve lost 
47 pounds’.” 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR ; 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT. FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


‘ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 


MILLS CO. 


: Arkansas City, Kansas 


FAMILY «e 





THE HIGGINSVILLE 


FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 


Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
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DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
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CANNON VALLEY mamas COMPARY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange neapolis, Minn 
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General Mills, Inc. 
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Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co. .........6+00s.5 Pry 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Oe ee eee eee ee eee 


eee net eeeeee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co......... oweseewe 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & BOM... cc erececvevvees 
Johansen, Anth., & CO......ceeseeecees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Johnston, Joe 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 

Joseph, I. S., Co., ING......eseeee ecccces 
Justesen. Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.... 
Kenser, Charles H. ..........++6: Tritt 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc... see 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. ........ cecccs 
Kimpton, W. S., & SonB........0s.eees 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co ........... 
King Midas Flour Mills.... ...... 
King Milling Co. ... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, .nc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co.... 


eee eee w ewes we eeeeee 


eeeeeeeee eee eeeeee 


eee ewer eee 


LaGrange Mille ....ccececcssceeevce . 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council ...... Ce mrcsccceseccccctecese 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. .......eceeeceeeceee 
Lever BroB. Co, cesccssceccccccseccsecs: 
Lexington Mill & Elevator GDOscccesecccs 
Loken & CO. cn cccccccesevecceescescece 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ...... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...........+++ 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... 





teen 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd..........eseees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.... 
Madsen, Otto .......+.. TrevrrrrTiry 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., ee “Lta. ececcces ° 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........+. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc...........0.6.+. 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd......... 
N. V. “Meelunte,” Amsterdam... 
Mennel Milling Co. ...cccccceccccccces 
Mente & Co., Inc. 
Merck & Co., Inc...........+- Seccccscece 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Michigan Chemical Corporation ....... ‘ 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .......seeseees 
Midland Flour Milling Oo.............. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ......... 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.. oe 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


eeeeee 


Mpls. Bag & Barrel Co. ...........000. 
Minot Flour Mill Co............... eens 
Mitchell, B. P., Co........c000% eeeesoes 
Montana Flour Mills Co...........6.e+- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 


Morris, Cliff H., & Go... ...ccscecseeees 
Morrison Milling Co... ......ceccecceces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 
Morten Milling Co. ....ccccccccccsecce 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

MINIM GO. cccccvccvcccesccccccccess 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. ......esessescees 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
WMeSE GB FEF Ge. accccvcccccseccceccces 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... ....csceeseess 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ........ceececcecess 
New Bra Milling Co.......cssesccceees 





SS 


SSS 


67 


42 


67 


31 
33 


69 


40 


3S 8 S288. LSLSSE 


Newton Milling & WBlevator Co........ 






Noblesville Milling Co. .......--eeeee+. 55 
Norenberg & Belsheim .........6..-+. 
BOPTIS GEOTE GO. ee cisctcesscccccccecss 
Norton, Willis, Co. ... Doccscccecess BS 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ........+++. 3 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency............. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd............ 59 
CatOSE BD OO 'ccccccccckcodccbuseeberce uae 
Page, Thomas, Milling Co....... COdeeve 
Paniplus Company .......--scesesee+++ 87 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 59 
Pearistone, H. 8., Oo......cccsescesces 
Paght OGD. sins G> So Canes o Vanedaabacmeae 
Penn, William, Flour Co............... 66 
Petersen Oven Co. .....cceescsercsese 36 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...cecccccccsesesss 58 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.........+s+++. 26 
Pillman & Phillips ............ woosces OF 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ........2.++.+- 1, 37 
WOME, TGC iddea ee Stee cc ccccccstaces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.............. 90 
Prina, Prank R., Corp. .....ccccccseres. 66 
Procter & Gamble ................. 18, 19 
Quaker Oats Company ......... ST re , 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M......ccccoscess 
Red River Milling Co............+euee: 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 25 
Red Wing Milling Co................ Soe 3 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...........5.++ eseee 56 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, “Saks, cess 33 
Robinson Milling Co. ............ Cecee 88 
Rodney Milling Co. .......ccececsecces 8 
Ross Milling Co. ......... bescccscdbec 31 
Ses ek ME ns 04 ont bc dawns covccicse 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.......... - 67 
Russell-Miller Milling Co............... 29 
Russell Milling Co. ........e.ee00% eo 86 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co...... ce sedevee 

8t. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 

Saxony Mills ............ THEEET tit oe 
Schneider, W. H., Company eecdesece os 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........eeceeeees 35 
Goott, Bumme, BAGs oc ciicie dhiccsccdec - 84 
SGT Gh, GS cpdcsceccs coddwseve 51 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Ine. hewngdccece -. 69 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. ............. . 88 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 33 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 63 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.......:.... 69 
Smith, Sidney. Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 67 
Southwestern Laboratories ............. 92 
WOT, Be. TR not cbt reds tbe ccidcae vival 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 765 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........6..6e0084 5 
Standard Milling Co. ...... Coeesvorceve 44 
Stannard, Collins & Co..... sdetubee coose OF 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. .............45 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.......... econ 
GREED B Os BAG. wii c didckeerdvcctic 67 
Stratton Grain Co. ........... copoosoece 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......... cooee 
EUROS is Mine Gis co dhcccdsccacccesecce OD 
Sullivan & Kennedy ......... evcuce er 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............. 67 
Tennant & Hoyt Oo. ........cccceeee oo 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co....... coccee @ 
Thomas, Vaughan. & Co., Ltd....... eee 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.......... 66 
Tidewater Grain Co. .........e.eeee0s - 92 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............. 34 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......... etesceees 58 
Uhimann Grain Co. ........cceeeseeess 63 
Union Steel Products Co. .............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... coeee 34 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 64 
Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 67 
Van Dusen Harrington Co....... cocccee C6 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ......:......... 67 
WEF. Ge Gn ec ccs ccvccesecdcvece oo 67 
Vote MIMINE GO, occ ccccccccccccccccee 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 67 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .............+5 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............. 71 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ - 65 
Wamego Milling Co. ...... eocccsees eee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ............ s+» 67 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 66 
Weber Flour Mills Co................ +s 64 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. ..........++5 34 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lta... - 62 
Western Milling Co. .......ceeeeseeses 90 
Western Star Mill Co.........-seeeeees Ti 
White BGO. oc desccosecccccctccscsesee. &@ 
Whitewater Flour ecceccdcsesee OE 
Wichita Flour Mille Co.........sss.... 28 
Williams Bros. Oo. .....ceccccescceses Bl 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons............ 66 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. .......eseesees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Ime..,........6s.0+5 92 
Wolf Milling Co. ....ccecccccecccccecss 58 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd... ....csseseecees 


Saeeeeeie 


” 
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MILLING 





Designers and Builders 
for the — 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Me [Guthwestern 
Laboratories 


KANS City, MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR- PEED 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



































ment, gives you time-tested produ 


to your flour with time-tested experience. 


— for flour maturing 
- for aaiien eae flour 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








*PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Read this table... 
and write your own ad! 


We were planning to devote this space to an all-out sales talk 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. We were going to say how sound 
these bonds are (as sound as America herself). And how 
easy to buy (just a few dollars a week). And how fast your 
total savings mount up when you buy bonds regularly. 


But when we saw this little table, we felt it was such an 
over-powering argument for buying U.S. Savings Bonds that 
our own comments were strictly unnecessary. We suggest 
you look it over carefully. And we'd like to add just one 
thought: right now, near the start of 1950, would be a fine 
time to sign up for Savings Bond purchases (or to increase 
your purchases if you’re already buying bonds). 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 


$ 3.75 $1,004.20 $ 2,163.45 
7.50 2,009.02 4,329.02 
15.00 4,018.67 8,660.42 
18.75 5,024.24 10,828.74 





